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PREFATORY  NOTE 


1.  This  case  study  of  the  preconflict  period  in  Kenya  is  one 
of  a  series  undertaken  by  the  Carlisle  Research  Office  of  Operations 
Research,  Incorporated  for  the  US  Army  Combat  Developments  Command 
Institute  of  Advanced  Studies  (USACDCIAS),  now  designated  Institute  of 
Land  Combat  (USACDCILC).  The  purpose  of  the  case  study  is  to  develop 
a  better  understanding  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  psychologi¬ 
cal,  public  health,  scientific-technological,  and  military  factors  con¬ 
ducive  to  low  intensity  conflict  and  change  of  indigenous  governmental 
control.  A  total  of  seven  such  studies  has  been  completed  and  placed 
on  file  at  the  Defense  Documentation  Center  (DDC)  for  authorized  users. 

2.  The  seven  case  studies  were  used  as  basic  reasearch  for  the 
USACDCIAS  study  of  Army  Roles,  Missions,  and  Doctrine  in  Low  Intensity 
Conflict  (ARMLIC).  No  assumptions  are  maue  as  to  whether  Army  actions 
are  either  desirable  or  necessary  in  connection  with  any  given  conflict. 
It  is  recognized  that  Army  capabilities  to  give  military  or  civilian 
assistance  are  among  those  that  the  US  Government  may  use  or  not,  in 
furtherance  of  US  policy  and  national  interests,  and  that  they  should 

be  designed  and  maintained  to  best  serve  the  purposes  of  national 
authorities  with  the  greatest  effectiveness  at  the  least  cost. 

3.  The  data  in  this  report  were  drawn  from  open  sources,  published 
and  unpublished,  available  through  public  institutions  and  Government 
agencies.  No  field  work  is  involved,  and  no  policy  recommendations  are 
made.  The  data  have  been  checked  against  selected  classified  sources 
and  with  knowledgeable  individuals.  Modified  systems  analysis  methods, 
aimed  at  determining  points  of  tension  or  dysfunction  conducive  to  low 
intensity  conflict,  were  used.  Basic  assumptions  and  study  method  for 
the  ARMLIC  study  are  on  file  at  USACDCILC. 

4.  This  document  may  not  be  released  to  any  agencies  other  than 
those  on  the  distribution  list  without  prior  approval  from  the  Command¬ 
ing  General,  USACDCILC,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.  17013.  Questions  and 
comments  may  be  directed  to  the  Deputy  Commanding  General,  USACDCILC, 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.  17013. 
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TABLE  I.  FACTORS  CONDUCIVE  TO  VIOLENCE  IN  KENYA 


Principal  factors. 

1.  Domination  of  the  self-interest  of  the  win  te  settlor^ 

2.  Culture  clash  between  Africans  and  European  settlers,  admin¬ 
istrators,  missionaries,  and  traders. 

3.  Lack  of  unity  on  basic  policy  among  Europeans  inhibited 
effective  administration. 

4.  British  loss  of  power  and  prestige  after  World  War  11. 

Contributing  factors. 

1.  The  land  i ssue — fai 1 ure  of  Europeans  to  recognize  African 
emotional  attachment  to  land  and  the  African  system  ol  land 
ownersh ip . 

2.  Mobilization  of  Afr  can  labor  for  European  enterprise  dis¬ 
rupted  African  family  and  social  customs. 

3.  Ill-advised  European  efforts  at  social  reform — the  issues  of 
olitoridoctomy  and  polvgamy. 

4.  The  Impact  of  culture  change — erosion  of  traditional  African 
society;  rise  of  a  nascent,  middle-class,  partially  detribal 
lzed  body  of  Africans  facing  limited  social  and  economic 
opportunities . 

5.  Lack  of  African  political  participation. 

b.  Presence  of  Indian  community  blocked  Africans  from  midiccel 
occupational  and  so<  ini  positions. 

7.  Failure  of  high-level  administrators  to  recognize  the  danger 
signs  preceding  Mau  Mau . 

8.  Presence  of  a  large  number  of  African  tribes  with  little  com 
monolity,  no  ability  to  act  in  a  community  of  interest. 

9.  Dependence  upon  African  labor  in  the  European  white  highland 
was  a  continual  tension-provoking  situation. 
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TABLE  II.  CHRONOLOGY  OF  SALIENT  PRECONFLICT  EVENTS  IN  KENYA 


1895  British  Government  establishes  Protectorate  in  Kenya,  replac¬ 
ing  East  Africa  Company. 

1901  Uganda  railroad  completed. 

1903  Arrival  of  Lord  Delamere;  formation  of  Settlers  Association. 

1914-18  World  War  I;  hostilities  with  German  East  Africa. 

1920  Kenya  changes  from  Protectorate  to  colony  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

1920  Young  Kikuyu  Association  founded  by  Harry  Thuku;  protests 
registration  and  taxing  of  Africans. 

1922  Riots  in  Nairobi;  Thuku  deported. 

1925  Suppression  of  Kikuyu  elders'  replacement  cycle  by  colonial 
administration . 

1926  Kikuyu  Central  Association  (KCA) ,  successor  to  the  Young 
Kikuyu  Association,  founded  by  Joseph  Kangethe. 

1928  Jomo  Kenyatta  founds  "Mwigvithar.ia,"  the  KCA  paper. 

1929  Jomo  Kenyatta  travels  to  England  and  visits  Moscow. 

1930  Secession  of  independent  schools  association  from  missions. 

1931  Dissension  in  Church  of  England  and  African  Inland  Missions 
regarding  female  circumcision.  Harry  Thuku  released.  lomo 
Kenvatta  and  Parmenas  Mukeri  travel  to  United  Kingdom  to 
represent  KCA  before  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee. 

1933  Publication  of  Kenva  Land  Commission  Report  (The  Carter  Com¬ 
mission).  Cleavage  in  KCA  between  Thuku's  moderates  and 
Kariuki 's  extremists. 

1935  Arrival  of  "Archbiship"  Alexander  to  establish  the  African 

Orthodox  Church.  Foundation  of  Kikuyu  Provincial  Association 
by  Harrv  Thuku  (committed  to  work  within  constitutional 
framework) . 

1939  Peter  Mbiu  Koinange  returned  from  American  and  England  and 

founded  Githunguri  Teachers'  Training  College.  World  War  II; 
many  Kenya  people  serve  in  British  forces. 
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TABLE  II  (continued) 

1940  KCA  declared  an  illegal  society. 

1941  Attempts  to  revive  KCA  under  Soiomot:  Memia. 

1944  Nomination  of  Eliud  Mathu,  first  African  member  to  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Coureil.  Kenya  African  Study  Union  inaugurated  in 
October.  KCA  leaders  released  from  detention. 

1945  Collection  of  funds  for  Jomo  Kenyatta's  return. 

1946  Reorganization  of  colonial  Government.  Kenya  African  Studv 
Union  renamed  Kenya  African  Union  (KAU) .  Kenyatta  returns 
with  Semakula  Mulumba  and  commences  political  agitation. 
Initial  attempts  to  amalgamate  KKEA  and  KISA. 

1947  Opening  of  attack  by  KCA  on  soil  conservation  methods.  Ken¬ 
yatta  elected  president  of  KAU. 

1948  Prosecution  of  oath  administrators,  Ngata  Farm,  N’joro,  where 
Mau  Mau  first  mentioned.  Squatter  unrest  and  oathing  in  Rift 
Valley  Province.  First  reported  oathing  ceremony  in  Nyeri 
district  at  M'ingaria  Independent  School.  Kenyatta  convened 
meeting  of  KCA  leaders  in  Githunguri.  First  report  on  KCA/ 

Mau  Mau  by  Director  of  Intelligence  .and  Security. 

1949  Strike  of  Transport  and  Allied  Workers  Union.  Petition 
opposing  "Kenya  Plan"  sent  to  the  King  by  KAU. 

1950  Leading  Kikuyu  politicians  took  Mau  Mau  oath  at  Banana  Hill. 
First  prosecution  for  administering  KCA  oath.  General  strike 
in  Nairobi;  arrest  of  Makhan  Singh.  Mau  Mau  declared  an 
illegal  society.  Nonracial  Kenya  Citizens  Association 
formed . 

1951  Kenyatta  accorded  interview  by  the  Governor  to  discuss  con¬ 
stitutional  changes.  Memorandum  on  Kikuyu  grievances  pre¬ 
sented  bv  KAU. 

1952  First  oathing  ceremony  reported  from  Nairobi.  Opening  of 
Mau  Mau  murder  campaign  in  May.  Proclamation  of  State  of 
Emergency,  21  October  1952.  Arrest  and  detention  of  Kenyatta, 
Fred  Kubai,  and  81  others. 
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SYNTHESIS  AND  CONCLUSIONS:  FACTORS  CONDUCIVE  TO  CONFLICT 

1.  Overview. 

a.  The  British  occupied  Kenya  as  a  byproduct  of  empire.  Their 
difficulties  there  reflected  in  part  the  postwar  tensions  of  liquidating 
the  empire,  and  in  part  the  interplay  in  Kenya  of  forces  relating  to  a 
la  er  and  rapidly  changing  postwar  world. 

b.  Kenya  was  originally  seen  as  the  site  of  a  railroad  to  provide 
access  to  the  strategic  Central  African  territory  of  Uganda  and  the 
headwaters  of  the  Nile.  Discovery  of  the  temperate  and  fertile  high¬ 
lands  along  the  railroad  route  suggested  agricultural  exploitation  bv 
white  settler  pioneers  as  a  way  of  paying  for  the  railroad,  building  of 
the  railroad  offered  an  opportunity  for  the  use  of  cheap  Indian  labor. 
Additionally,  British  idealists  saw  a  civilizing  mission — the  gradual 
development  of  the  African  natives,  whose  life  was  plagued  with  poverty, 
disease,  ignorance,  and  intertribal  violence. 

c.  British  colonization  superimposed  upon  Kenya  a  permanent  resident 
white  elite  with  a  pioneer  spirit  and  a  philosophy  which  included  self- 
interest,  pride  of  empire,  and  the  white  man's  burden,  at  a  time  when 

the  empire  was  in  its  last  vears,  and  the  burden  was  becoming  an  anachro¬ 
nism.  The  importation  of  Asians  addea  to  social  stratification,  leading 
to  a  three-caste  society  with  Africa.  .  at  the  bottom,  deprived  of  most 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  rewly  emerging  national  society  and 
economy  despite  growing  exposure  to  Western  culture  and  ideas  of  equality. 
Aggressive  settlor  lursuit  of  their  interets  led  to  controversy  over  land 
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and  labor  mobilization  practices.  Ill-advised  attempts  at  social 
reform  focused  African — particularly  Kikuyu — resentment  upon  the 
unsettling  impact  of  European  culture  and  encouraged  nationalism. 

d.  The  British  administration  was  a  just  and  effective  one  within 
its  policy  limitations,  and  never  wholly  unmindful  of  African,  along 
with  European  and  Asian,  welfare.  However,  it  was  not  until  during  and 
after  World  War  II  that  aggressive  action  was  taken  to  meet  African  needs 
Action  got  under  way  slowly  and  was  hampered  by  reluctance  to  realize 
that  the  old  society  was  no  longer  viable.  By  then  there  was  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  resentment,  sharpened  by  wartime  experience,  and  British  power 
and  prestige  were  declining.  The  colonial  administration  did  not  fully 
assess  the  danger  signals  until  the  violence  of  Mau  Mau  erupted. 

2 .  Underlying  issues. 

a.  Self-interest  of  settlers.  The  immediate  economic  and  social 
interest  of  the  European  settler  group  dominated  the  affairs  of  Kenya 
throughout  its  history  as  a  colony  and  overshadowed  or  displaced  any 
effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  African  population.  The  settlers  saw 
Kenya  us  their  country,  which  they  had  developed  by  their  energy  and 
skill.  They  saw  the  native  population  as  a  lesser  breed,  whose  labor 
and  service  they  needed,  but  who  were  not  and  would  not  be  equal  citizens 
In  consequence,  the  influence  of  the  settlers  both  in  Nairobi  and  in 
London  was  directed  at  maximizing  their  own  economic  opportunities  and 
dominant  social  position,  seeking  to  gain  political  control  of  the 
colony's  affairs,  and  minimizing  the  allocation  of  resources  for  purposes 
they  did  not  see  as  relevant,  such  as  native  development.  Aggressive 
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taking  of  Land,  labor  mobilization,  and  exclusion  of  the  natives  from 
political  and  economic  power  were  all  concomitants  oi  this  view, 
b.  Culture  clash. 

(1)  The  British  when  they  entered  Kenya  at  the  height  of  their 
empire's  glory — settlers,  administrators,  missionaries,  traders — were 
profoundly  and  genuinely  convinced  of  their  superiority  and  virtue. 

Thev  saw  the  white  man's  burden  as  the  administration  and  guidance  of 
lesser  peoples  until  they,  too,  became  civilized  as  the  British  under¬ 
stood  civilization.  This  required,  not  British  understanding  of  the 
natives'  culture,  but  the  learning  of  the  wavs  of  civilization  by  the 
natives  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Clashes  of  culture  wore  not  ade¬ 
quately  recognized  nor  their  seriousness  perceived.  The  British  did 
not  understand  the  wav  the  Kikuyu  valued  land  or  his  system  of  land 
tenure.  They  did  not  see  the  traumatic  degenerative  effects  of  crudely 
executed  reforms  like  the  banning  of  female  circumcision  and  polygamy. 
They  did  not  understand  the  true  causes  of  alleged  native  laziness. 

They  did  not  realize  the  extremely  disruptive  social  effects  of  labor 
mobilization,  which  broke  up  the  families  on  yhich  Kikuyu  social  organ¬ 
ization  depended.  They  arbitrarily  suppressed  the  traditional  Kikuvu 
rotation  of  elites  is  subversion.  Educational  policies  challenged 
traditional  culture  without  equipping  people  for  a  new  society. 

(2)  At  the  same  time,  the  British  were  agents  of  inevitable 
social  change.  The  Africans  themselves  perceived  European  material 
and  social  accomplishment  as  desirable  and  set  out  to  find  the  secrets 
of  British  power  and  magic  Once  this  process  began,  the  trauma  of 
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social  change  could  not  be  avoided,  but  with  better  understanding  on 
both  sides  it  could  have  been  alleviated.  The  British,  as  the  self- 
constituted  administering  authority,  natural lv  had  the  greater  respon¬ 
sibility. 

c.  Divergence  of  European  views,  i.nck  of  unity  on  basic  policy 

among  Europeans  both  inhibited  effective  administration  of  Kenya  and 
aroused  growing  doubts  among  Africans  as  to  European  omniscience.  The 
colonial  administration  and  the  missionaries  tended  to  espouse  the 

cause  of  native  welfare  and  development,  but  the  settlers  resisted  it. 

The  settlers  generally  favored  an  approach  involving  white  supremacy, 
total  segregation,  and  native  coercion:  the  administration  and  colonial 
office  resisted  it.  The  missionaries  were  divided  among  themselves. 
Views  in  the  British  Government  also  were  mixed,  and  by  1945  the 
Africans  in  Kenya,  recognizing  this  fact,  could  interpret  a  Labor 
Partv  victory  as  a  sign  of  better  times.  Needed  programs  of  economic 
and  social  development  were  delayed,  and  the  administration  of  the 

colony  was  neither  entirely  coercive  nor  fully  democratic.  Either  of 

these  approaches,  in  terms  of  maintaining  order  for  the  short  run, 
would  have  been  better  than  neither. 

d.  Loss  of  power  and  prestige.  The  erosion  of  British  power  and 
prestige  in  Kenya  began  with  World  War  T,  in  which  many  Africans  were 
exposed  to  the  sight  of  European  shooting  Europeans.  This  experience 
was  repeated  in  World  War  II.  After  the  War,  the  British  were  materi¬ 
ally  and  emotionally  exhausted  from  its  strains.  Their  problems  were 
reflected  in  Kenya,  particularly  in  shortages  of  administrative 
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personnel.  The  unwillingness  among  high  officials  in  Kenya  to  see 
the  indicators  of  mounting  trouble  may  also  have  reflected  this  exhaus¬ 
tion.  Achievement  of  self-government  in  Ghana  and  the  independence  of 
India  and  Pakistan  signaled  to  the  Africans  the  end  of  the  empire  and 
new  opportunity  for  power.  Unchanged  continuation  of  the  prewar  sys¬ 
tem  of  colonial  control  and  African  subordination  was,  therefore,  increas¬ 
ingly  challenged  at  a  time  when  the  British  were  less  able  than  before 
to  meet  the  challenge  or  to  direct  individual  white-settler  opinions. 

3.  Contributing  factors  and  specific  issues. 

s.  The  land  issue.  The.  Kikuyu,  a  sedentary  agricultural  people, 
attached  high  symbolic  as  well  as  economic  value  to  land.  A  small 
proportion  of  their  land  was  mistakenly  alienated  to  Europeans.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  they  were  blocked  by  European-imposed  boundaries  and  restric¬ 
tions  from  clearing  additional  land  as  their  dense  population  grew  and 
aggravated  by  European  attempts  to  lease  more  land  in  accordance  with 
European  law  rather  than  African  practice.  They  saw  in  vivid  contrast 
the  almost  uninhabited  stretch  of  the  adjoining  white  highlands  under 
European  control.  "Stolen  lands"  became  an  emotional  issue  for  the 
Kikuyu  which  combined  real  with  constructed  grievances  and  frustra¬ 
tions  and  lent  itself  to  manipulation  by  dissiden'  leaders. 

b.  Labor  mobilization.  European  settlers'  pressure  for  labor 
for  their  farms  led  to  tax  and  other  Government  policies,  occas i onal lv 
coercive  and  all  resented,  to  force  young  Africans  off  the  reserves 
and  into  wage  labor.  Most  objectionable  was  the  registration  system 
"kipande."  At  ttu  same  time,  although  labor  on  European  i arms  was 
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rationalized  as  a  desirable  agent  of  social  change,  the  Europeans 
wanted  to  avoid  social  contact  with  Africans.  The  result  was  a  com¬ 
promise  system  of  transitory  labor,  restricted  tenancy,  surveillance, 
and  separated  families  which  was  frustrating  and  socially  destructive 
to  both  Europeans  and  Africans.  After  World  War  IT,  administration 
pressures  to  perform  soil  conservation  work  and  other  development  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  reserves  aroused  African  resentment. 

c.  Social  reforms.  in  1931,  the  Church  of  Scotland  proscribed 
its  African  adherents  from  the  traditional  practices  of  polygamy  and 
of  female  Initiation  by  clitoridectomy .  Some  local  African  councils 
were  also  encouraged  to  prohibit  them.  Both  practices  were  Intricately 
Interwoven  with  the  entire  fabric  of  Kikuyu  life.  The  result  was  the 
formation  of  independent  schools  and  churches  which  became  Incubatois 
of  anti-European  feeling. 

d.  Impact  of  cultural  change.  By  the  end  of  World  War  TI,  the 
cumulative  effects  of  labor  on  European  farms  and  in  towns,  education, 
travel,  military  service,  and  contact  with  the  British  administration 
had  eroded  traditional  culture  and  socLety,  particularly  among  the 
Kikuyu,  and  aroused  new  expectations .  There  was  a  nascent  African 
middle  class,  and  large  communities  of  partially  detribalized  young 
African  men  lived  In  substandard  condition:;  in  Nairobi  and  other  towns. 
However,  economic  and  social  opportunities  for  these  "marginal  men" 
were  very  restricted;  their  expectations  were  answered  with  unemploy¬ 
ment,  menial  labor,  contempt  by  the  Europeans,  who  preferred  the  tra¬ 
ditionally  oriented  Africans,  despite  the  proclaimed  mission  of 
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civilizing  tiic  heathen .  Such  marginal  men,  largely  cut  oil'  from  the 
security  of  traditional  family  and  community  solidarity,  turned  to 
substitute  organizations  like  tribal  organizations  and  trade  unions. 
Some  of  them,  including  many  embittered  veterans  of  World  War  It, 
became  a  Nairobi  underworld.  It  was  of  sucb  raw  material  that  the 
Man  Mau  was  forme-!. 

e.  Political  participation.  Beginning  in  the  1920's,  the  non 
sophisticated  Africans  demanded  representation  on  the  Legislative 
Council  and  formed  political  associations.  But  thev  were  represented 
only  by  nominated  Europeans  until  1944,  and  elected  only  the  members 
of  local  advisory  councils  through  1951. 

f.  Role  of  the  Tndian  community.  Indians,  whose  community  owed 
its  origin  largely  to  British  importation  of  labor  for  the  Uganda 
Railroad,  filled  the  midlevel  occupational  and  social  positions  in 
Kenva.  Their  presence  therefore  blocked  the  Africans  from  positions 
which  might  have  been  a  bridge  to  more  participation  in  the  national 
society.  Moreover,  the  Indians  succeeded  in  winning  a  measure  o i 
political  and  economic  recognition  by  19'3>  while  the  Africans  did 
not . 

g.  Communication.  During  the  postwar  years,  the  police  intelli¬ 
gence  branch  was  overly  bound  to  Nairobi.  More  seriously,  high-ranking 
administrators  seem  not  iu  have  seen  tiiv  political  implications  of 
reports  they  received,  ei tiier  from  the  police  or  from  district  offi¬ 
cers,  not  to  have  understood  the  significance  of  those  danger  signals 

were  clearlv  in  evidence. 
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h.  Tribalism.  The  inability  of  the  Africans  to  support  their 
own  interests  effectively  was  due  not  onlv  to  their  lack  of  political 
comprehension,  but  also  to  their  division  into  a  large  number  of  tribe 
that  had  little  in  common.  Although  education,  travel  abroad,  and 
service  in  two  world  wars  had  increased  intertribal  contact,  none  of 
the  British  political  institutions  encouraged  the  development  of  an 
African  community  until  after  World  War  11.  The  striking  tribal  dif¬ 
ferences  within  Kenya  helped  to  hide  from  the  white  elites  the  extent 
of  postwar  ferment  and  change. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 


4  ,  Nat  Vi  r  o  ot  th  e  study . 

a.  Konya  is  one  of  seven  nations  selected  to  provide  a  data  base 
for  analysis  ol  the  factors  which  lead  to  lew  Intensity  conflict  and 
loss  ot  Government  control.  Study  of  the  preconflict  period,  defined 
lor  research  purposes  as  1920-51,  was  conducted  on  an  interdisciplinary 
basis,  examining  political,  economic,  sociological,  psychological,  public 
health,  sc i ent i fi c-t ethnological ,  and  military  aspects  ol  the  period. 
Definitions,  assumptions,  and  study  methods  which  are  t onmon  to  all  the 
countries  examined  are  on  file  at  the  Institute  ol  Advanced  Studies. 

1).  The  data  were  drawn  from  an  exhaustive  perusal  of  published  works 
on  Kenya  and  some  unpublished  sources,  especially  for  statistical  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Center  for  Research  on  Social  Systems  of  the  American  Univer¬ 
sity  provided  information  for  compiling  the  bibliography  and  furnished 
certain  statistical  information.  The  findings,  where  possible  and  appro¬ 
priate,  were  checked  against  the  classified  Government  information  as  to 
their  validity.  The  results  arc  summarized  in  the  following  sod  ions  o; 
this  chapter  and  are  presented  at  more  length,  by  disci))  im  ,  in  the 
succeeding  chapters  on  political,  economic,  sociological  (including  cul¬ 
tural  and  public  health),  and  military  factors. 

c.  Descriptive  information  is  included  in  this  report  only  Lo  the 
extent  necessary  for  coherent  analysis.  Brici  descriptive  notes  on  Kenya 
are  given  in  5  below  for  general  background  purposes.  More  complete  data 
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are  av.iil.iblf  in  the  L!S  Army  Area  Handbook  for  Kenya  and  in  olhet  works 
cited  in  the  bibliography, 

3 .  Descriptive  background, 
a.  ('coin  aphv. 

(1)  Predominantly  an  agricultural  country,  Kenya  lies  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  bv  Kthiopi.i  and  the 
Sudan,  on  the  south  by  Tanzania,  and  on  the  west  hy  IVanda.  and  on  the 
east  by  Somalia  and  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Principal  cities 
are  Nairobi  the  capital,  and  the  port  of  Mombasa. 

(21  Kenya  has  a  total  area  of  224,960  square  miles  (slightly 
less  than  the  area  of  Texas).  The  northern  three-fifths  of  the  country 
is  arid  and  almost  waterless.  The  southern  two-fifths,  where  h>  percent 
oi  the  population  and  nearly  all  economic  production  are  centered, 
comprises  a  low-lyinp,  coastal  area  and  a  plateau  varying  in  altitude 
from  3,000  to  10,000  feet.  it  is  better  endowed  with  water  resources. 
Included  in  this  latter  area  are  Mount  Kenya  (17,040  feet).  Mount  Kli;on 
(14,000  feet),  the  Aberdare  Ran^e  (12,000-13,000  feet),  and  part  of  the 
ureat  Rift  Valley.  The  valley  is  some  30  to  40  miles  wide  and  often 
2,000  to  3,000  feet  lower  than  the  surrounding  country. 

(3)  Kenya  generally  lias  two  rainy  seasons,  the  "lom;  lains" 
from  April  to  .June  and  tne  "short  rains"  from  October  to  December;  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  .liy.h  ateas  west  of  the  Rift  Valley  and  north  of  the  railway 
the  wettest  months  are  April  to  August.  With  the  exception  oi  the  coast 
anil  the  immediate  interior,  where  the  average  temperature  is  h0°F.  the 
climate  of  Kenya  is  cool  and  invigorating.  At  Nairboi.  the  capital,  the 
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o  o 

mean  temperature  is  67  F,  the  mean  maximum  being  77  F  and  the  mean  mini" 

o 

mum  57  F . 

b.  The  people. 

(1)  Kenya's  population  was  estimated  to  be  9.95  million  in  mid- 
1967,  of  which  about  277,000  were  non-Africans  (Asian,  Europeans,  and 
Arabs).  In  1952,  following  the  preeonfliet  period,  the  total  population 
was  estimated  at  5.76  million  of  which  199,000  were  non-A I ri cans .  The 
annual  rate  of  population  growth  is  estimated  at  3  percent.  Approximately 
192,000  Asians  are  engaged  mainly  in  marketing,  distribution,  and  trans¬ 
portation;  most  of  the  42,000  Europeans  arc  in  large-scale  farming,, 
business,  the  professions,  and  public  services.  The  overwhelming  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Africans  arc  farmers  or  pastoralists ;  most  do  some  cash  crop¬ 
ping  as  well  as  subsistence  agriculture.  The  princinal  etnnic  origins  of 
the  African  population  are  Kikuyu  (20  percent  of  the  total),  Luo  (14  per¬ 
cent),  I.uhya  (13  percent),  Kamba  (11  percent),  Kisii  (6  percent),  and 
Mcru  (5  percent). 

(2)  Accurate  figures  on  religious  affiliations  arc  difficult  to 
obtain.  However,  based  on  sampling  during  the  1962  census,  the  African 
population  was  estimated  to  be  37  percent  Protestant,  percent  Homan 
Catholic,  and  about  3  percept  Muslim.  The  remaining  38  percent  were 
largely  followers  of  traditional  religions. 

c.  History. 

(1)  The  region  now  known  as  Kenya  was  visited  at  an  early  dote 
by  the  Arabs;  its  proximity  to  Arabia  invited  colonization  as  long  ago 
as  the  8th  century.  An  Arab  community  of  about  39,000  individuals 
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exists  in  Kenya  today.  The  Arabs  were  followed  seven  centuries  later  by 
the  Portuguese,  then  by  the  British.  Until  East  Africa  was  partitioned 
among  the  European  powers  toward  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  much  of  the 
coast  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan  of  anzibar.  Trade  at  the  princi¬ 
pal  ports  was  controlled  by  British  and  Indian  merchants  during  this 
period.  Later,  German  agents  acquired  concessions  in  the  region.  A 
series  of  frontier  agreements  concluded  between  1886  and  1893  fixed  the 
boundaries  of  the  respective  East  African  spheres  of  influence  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Britain.  In  1887  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  granted  to  what  later 
became  the  Imperial  British  East  African  Company  a  50-vear  concession 
covering  his  mainland  possessions  not  falling  within  the  German  sphere. 

In  1895  the  British  Government  purchased  the  company's  rights  and  appoint¬ 
ed  a  commissioner  to  the  area,  thereafter  designated  the  East  Africa 
Protectorate.  The  name  was  changed  to  Kenya  Colony  and  Protectorate  in 
1920. 

(2)  A  Colonists'  Association  to  look  after  settler  interests 
was  founded  by  the  Europeans  who  came  to  Kenya  in  the  first  years  of  this 
century.  In  1907  a  nominated  Legislative  Council  was  established,  and.  in 
1919  the  selection  of  most  of  its  members  was  placed  on  an  elective  basis. 
Until  1944,  wiicn  the  first  African  was  nominated  to  the  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil,  Africans  had  no  direct  participation  in  the  central  government’s 
legislative  or  executive  institutions.  The  first  direct  elections  lor 
Africans,  unc er  a  restricted  multivote  franchise,  occurred  in  1957.  From 
October  1952  to  December  1959,  Kenya  was  under  a  state  of  emergency  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  Man  Mau  rebellion. 
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O)  Partly  because  of  the  emergency  anil  partly  because  ot  the 
important  political  role  played  by  cite  European  settlers,  Kenya's  consti¬ 
tutional  development  lagged  behind  its  East  Atrican  neighbi  Tang¬ 

anyika  anil  Uganda  became  independent  in  1961  and  1462,  respectively;  but 
Kenya  did  not  achieve  independence  until  December  1963.  Moreover,  the 
internal  political  quarrels  and  tribal  distrust  that  have  Ion,;  plagued 
Kenya's  politics  made  cooperation  among  African  politicians  exceeding!'; 
dilficnlt.  The  vexing  constitutional  issues  were  not  finally  settled 
until  early  in  March  1963. 
d.  Economy. 

(1)  While  Kenya  is  nri:,„..iiy  an  agricultural  country,  only  about 
12  percent  of  the  total  land  area,  or  16.8  million  acres,  is  considered 
to  have  a  high  agricultural  potential.  Another  5.8  percent,  or  7.8  mil¬ 
lion  acres,  lias  a  medium  potential,  mostly  for  stockraising.  The  rest  is 
arid  or  devoted  to  nonagricu1 tural  uses. 

(2)  I .and  pressure  in  certain  areas  is  strong.  It  has  been  aegra- 
vated  by  the  traditional  system  of  reserving  certain  areas  for  certain 
tribal  groups.  Some  reliei  has  been  achieved  since  independence  by  the 
Government's  program  of  purchasing,  land  from  farmers  of  European  origin. 

(3)  The  predominance  of  agriculture  in  the  nation's  lile  is 
reflected  by  Kenya's  export  statistics.  Excluding  trade  with  Tanzania 
and  Uganda,  more  than  80  percent  of  exports  arc  agricultural.  In  recent 
years,  the  main  exports  have  consisted  of  coffee  (30  percent);  tea  (12 
percent);  sisal  (10  percent);  pyrethrum,  a  flower  used  In  the  manufacture 
of  i nsec  tic  ides ,  (4  percent);  and  meat  and  meat  products  (4  percent). 
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Imports  are  slightly  more  varied,  but  emphasize  the  products  of  heavy 
industry:  industrial  machinery  accounts  for  11  percent  of  the  total, 

crude  oi  1  9  percent,  motor  vehicles  7  percent,  fabrics  6  percent,  iron 
and  steel  5  percent,  paper  and  paper  products  A  percent,  agricultural 
machinery  2  percent,  and  fertilizers  2  percent. 

(A)  A  wide  range  of  light  industries  has,  however,  come  into 
existence  since  World  War  II.  These  involve  for  the  most  part  small- 
scale  consumer  goods,  agricultural  processing,  and  oil  refining. 

(5)  In  1966  Kenyan  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
$15  million;  imports  from  the  United  States  at  $32  million.  In  this 
same  year,  total  Kenyan  exports  were  worth  $259  million  and  imports  $3A6 
million,  for  a  trade  deficit  of  $87  million.  This  was  covered  in  part 
by  grants  and  loans  from  various  aid  donors,  private  foreign  investment, 
and  earnings  on  invisible  exports  of  which  tourism  was  by  far  the  most 
important.  In  1967  tourism  was  second  only  to  coffee  as  a  foreign 
exchange  earner. 

(6)  Kenya  has  meager  mineral  resources;  mining  and  quarrying 
contributed  only  $2.35  million  to  its  gross  domestic  product  in  1965. 

No  coal  or  oil  deposits  have  been  found.  However,  the  output  from 
imported  crude  petroleum  of  the  new  oil  refinery  at  Mombasa  has  become 
an  important  export  item. 

(7)  In  1966  the  gross  national  product  (GNP)  of  Kenya  was 
$1,085  million,  or  $113  per  capita.  From  1962  to  1966,  the  average 
annual  increase  in  the  per  capita  GNP  in  constant  prices  has  been  3.1 
percent . 
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e.  The  East  African  Community. 

(1)  The  seeds  of  economic  cooperation  in  East:  Africa  were 
planted  in  1917  when  free  trade  between  Kenya  and  Uganda  began.  After 
World  War  I,  Tanganyika  was  added  to  the  free  trade  area  in  1923,  when 
Britain  became  the  mandatory  power  over  Tanganyika,  formerly  held  by 
Germany.  Tanganyika  maintained  its  own  customs  department,  however, 
until  1949.  Common  services  developed  concurrently  with  tin  market 
area,  and  the  two  concepts  were  institutionalized  in  194M  with  ■  *•  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  East  Africa  High  Commission,  which  was  headed  by  the  colonial 
governors  of  the  three  countries. 

(2)  With  the  advent  of  Tanganyikan  independence  in  1961,  the 
High  Commission  was  replaced  by  the  East  African  Common  Services  Organi¬ 
zation  (EACSO)  which  was  headed  by  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  three 
countries.  In  June  of  1967,  a  Treaty  for  East  African  Cooperation  was 
signed,  creating  an  East  African  Community  headed  by  an  Authority  consis¬ 
ting  of  the  Presidents  of  the  three  countries.  At  the  time  of  the  treaty 
signing,  EACSO  was  operating  with  an  annual  budget,  of  $232  million  and 
had  60,000  employees. 

6.  Political  factors  in  the  preconflict  period,  1920-51. 

a.  General.  Four  main  problems  dominated  British  policy  in  Kenya: 
trusteeship  for  native  welfare,  the  demands  of  the  white  settlers,  the 
problem  of  the  Asians,  and  the  economic  development  of  the  colony. 

b.  African  welfare.  Both  home  and  colonial  administrations  from 
around  1920  on  were  firmly  committed  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the 
Africans  and  provide  for  their  gradual  modernization.  So,  in  their  way, 
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vcro  the  missionaries.  However,  four  factors  seriously  limited  their 
performance. 

(1)  The  goals  to  be  achieved  by  African  society  were  defined 
by  the  British  in  British  cultural  terms,  with  little  reference  to  the 
Africans.  In  the  case  of  the  Kikuyu,  some  of  the  customs  anti  practices 
deemed  abhorrent  by  the  rulers  were  basic  elements  of  the  traditional 
culture,  and  their  arbitrary  proscription  both  aroused  hostility  and 
weakened  the  whole  culture  pattern. 

(2)  The  role  of  trustee  for  the  Africans  sometimes  conflicted 
with  white  settler  demands,  and  the  settlers  were  powerful  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  both  Nairobi  and  London,  while  the  Africans  were  virtually 
unrepresented  except  by  European  proxies. 

(3)  The  system  of  government  imposed  by  the  British  had  little 
compatibility  with  the  African  political  system,  although  the  British 
system  was  by  no  means  a  bad  one,  and  although  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Africans,  if  they  were  to  modernize,  to  have  a  modern  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  A  specific  example  of  incompatibility  was  the  British  suppression 
of  the  periodic  replacement  of  Kikuyu  tribal  elders  in  the  ll120's. 

(4)  The  Africans  were  given  little  meaningful  opportunity  or 
encouragement  to  participate  in  the  political  system,  even  though  African 
service  to  Europeans  was  rationalized  as  part  of  the  modernization  pro¬ 
cess.  Those  Africans  who  were  the  furthest  separated  from  traditional 
ways  bv  the  European  impact--the  detribalized  youths  in  the  cities  and 
towns,  and  the  newly-educated  whe  were  denied  meaningful  roles,  both 
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largely  Kikuyu--were  the  ones  least  admired  or  accepted  by  the  Kttrope  in 
elite. 

c.  Settlers.  The  white  settler:  ,  unlike  the  Africans,  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  highest  councils  of  government.  They  wanted  freedom  to 
run  the  colony  themselves,  and  campaigned  hard  for  it  during  the  entire 
period.  They  believed  that  the  British  Government  had  encouraged  thor. 
to  find  their  new  home  and  had  undertaken  to  see  that  they  could  have  it 
as  a  European  area.  They  needed  plentiful  cheap  labor  and  believed  the 
Government  should  help  them  get  it.  Tn  a  number  of  respects,  settler 
demands  and  attitudes  limited  what  the  colonial  Government  could  do  for 
the  Africans.  Prior  to  World  War  71,  the  Asians  were  a  major  target  of 
settler  opposition  and  concern.  The  ambivalence  of  settler  attitudes  on 
Africans  is  brought  out  in  8c  below. 

d .  The  Asians.  Though  a  tiny  minority  in  comparison  with  the 
Africans,  the  Asians  were  nonetheless  vocal  in  their  demands  for  equal¬ 
ity  of  opportunity  and  treatment.  They  never  established  full  equality, 
but  with  the  backing  of  the  Government  of  India  they  did  win  communal 
representation.  More  skilled  and  better  educated  than  the  Africans, 
they  were  preponderant  in  urban  commerce  ami  trade ,  Government  and  pri¬ 
vate  clerical  positions,  and  in  rural  trade  with  the  Africans.  They  were 
far  more  accustomed  to  British  rule.  Their  attitude  and  skills  gave  their 
access  to  social  and  political  positions  which  Africans  night  otherwise 
have  had.  Tn  this  way,  even  though  they  sometimes  spoke  for  African 
grievances,  the  Asians  added  to  African  frustration  and  segregation .  At 
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the  same  time  the  Asian  served  the  Africans  as  an  example  of  political 
action . 

e.  Economic  development.  Until  after  World  War  II,  the  economic 
development  process  centered  around  the  agriculture  of  the  white  settlers, 
who  were  seen— with  reason--as  the  nucleus  of  the  colony's  development 
potential,  but  whose  interests  conflicted  with  the  Africans,  whose  gains 
were  extremely  limited.  This  topic  is  treated  in  7  below. 

f.  Government.  in  dealing  with  all  these  problems,  the  governmen¬ 
tal  system  itself,  while  efficient,  honest,  and  sincere,  was  not  very 
flexible  or  innovative.  Its  key  clement?  were  the  Colonial  Governor, 
with  wide  executive  powers;  the  career  colonial  administration  in  Kenya; 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  London;  and  the  Colonial 
Office.  Both  governors  and  colonial  administrators  tended  to  keep  their 
heads  down,  to  avoid  Parliamentary  debates  and  commissions.  The  Colonial 
Office  in  London  did  not  attach  high  priority  to  Kenyan  problems,  and 
Colonial  Secretaries  changed  very  rapidly.  At  certain  times  Kenya  was 
offered  up  to  solve  other  imperial  problems,  such  as  Indian  emigration 
anil  the  resettlement  (never  implemented)  of  the  Zionists.  The  Colonial 
Government  faced  a  constant  lack  of  funds,  aggravated  by  the  world  depres¬ 
sion  and  by  the  reluctance  of  both  the  settlers  and  the  London  Government 
to  spend  money  on  Kenyan  development.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  certain 
disinclination  to  take  African  needs  and  problems  seriously.  (The  white 
settlers  in  earlier  days  raised  the  specter  of  an  ultimate  revolt,  but 
they  got  no  encouragement  from  the  Government  in  their  extravagant  demands 
for  protection.)  A  concomitant  ot  this  attitude  was  the  failure  of  higher 
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level  administrators  to  heed  the  danger  signals  sent  then  hv  their  nvn 
local  officers  over  a  period  of  some  years  and  failure  to  realise  the 
seriousness  of  many  indicators  of  African  unrest  and  discontent  or  to 
make  adequate  response  to  them.  British  policy,  because  oi  nun”  con¬ 
flicting  interests  and  views,  reflected  neither  rapid  movement  toward 
Africanization  nor  thoroughgoing,  coercion,  either  ol  which,  in  the  short 
run  at  least,  might  have  averted  violence.  Nevertheless,  the  colonial 
service  had  many  devoted  and  able  members,  whose  construct ivc  ideas 
were  more  often  submitted  than  acted  upon. 

Justice.  The  judicial  system  of  Kenya  followed  British  usage 
except  in  civil  matters  concerning  Africans,  which  were  handled  by  native 
courts  of  elders.  The  British-staffed  magistrate  and  appeal  courts  were 
careful  to  maintain  British  standards  of  justice,  evidence,  and  process, 
even  in  the  late  1940's  when  to  do  so  added  to  the  difficulties  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  attempts  to  stop  illegal  dissent  and  violence.  Customary  law 
was  supposed  to  apply  in  cases  involving  Africans,  but  this  requirement 
was  poorly  observed. 

h.  European  interest  groups.  The  white  settlers  organized  them¬ 
selves  early  in  the  century.  Their  Convention  of  Associates  (called 
Elector's  Union  after  1944)  represented  their  interests  with  considerable 
effectiveness  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Dclamerc  and  Major  Grogan, 
both  through  the  elected  representatives  on  the  Legislative  Council  and 
through  various  informal  pressures  in  Nairobi  and  London.  Although  the 
group  was  not  successful  in  its  aim  of  achieving  full  power  over  the 
colony's  administration  for  tire  resident  Europeans,  it  did  enlarge 
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European  control,  and  protected  settler  interests  along  quite  frankly 
racist  lines  in  matters  of  land  and  labor,  often  against  the  opposition 
of  the  colonial  administration  and  the  missionaries.  The  latter  also  had 
a  grouping  to  represent  their  interests,  which  included  protection  of  the 
Africans  against  the  extremes  of  settler  pressure.  Although  settler  and 
African  interests  conflicted  at  many  points  the  central  one  was  the  land 
issue,  on  which  both  settlers  and  Kikuyu  strongly  asserted  their  respec¬ 
tive  claims,  and  the  settlers  for  the  most  part  had  their  way  (see  7e 
below) . 

i.  African  interest  groups;  development  of  dissidence. 

(1)  There  was  no  group  representing  the  African  community  as  a 
whole  until  after  World  War  II,  since  sunratribal  consciousness  developed 
slowly.  The  Kikuyu,  however,  organized  shortly  after  World  War  I,  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  the  Indian  community,  which  had  organized  to  work  for 
equality  of  political  and  economic  rights  with  the  Europeans.  Tribal 
associations  and  trade  unions  were  formed  in  the  cities.  The  Kikuyu 
Centra]  Association  became  steadily  more  active  and  aggressive,  with  the 
allegedly  "st  i  i  lands"  as  a  central  issue,  until  it  was  banned  by  the 
British  in  1940. 

(2)  In  1944,  the  Kenya  African  Studies  Union,  a  nominally  all- 
African  organization,  was  established,  in  which  the  first  appointed 
African  representative  on  the  Legislative  Council  was  a  leader.  The 
activists  of  the  former  Kikuyu  Central  Association,  however,  quickly 
assumed  leadership  roles,  and  the  word  "Studies"  was  dropped  from  the 
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Kenya  African  Union  fKAU) .  African  goals  were  at  first  quite  modest  but 
became  steadily  more  ambitious  and  hostile  to  tin-  Europeans . 

(3)  The  increase  in  African  dissideiice  was  primarily  a  result 
of  two  trends. 

(a)  African  frustrations  were'  aggravated  during  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  World  War  II  by  wart  inn*  shortages,  the  experiences  f 
Kenyans  in  the  British  Armed  Forces,  growing  exposure  to  ideas  of  racial 
and  national  equality,  and  the  hopes  for  a  better  di-ai  which  were  aroused 
by  the  victory  of  the  Labor  Party  in  Gnat  Britain,  oniy  to  be  dashed  by 
continued  dominance  of  European  interests  and  a  further  influx  of  Euro¬ 
pean  immigrants.  For  the  first  few  postwar  years,  moderate  Africans 
continued  their  efforts  to  secure  a  larger  African  political  and  econo¬ 
mic  role  through  peaceful  means.  Their  failure  seL  the  stage  for  vio¬ 
lence. 

(b)  The  image  of  European  omniscience  and  omnipotence  faded 
with  the  experience  of  two  world  wars,  the  Italian  venture  in  Ethiopia, 
the  attainment  of  self-government  in  Ghana  and  India,  and  the  differences 
among  Europeans  in  Kenya  and  between  Nairobi  and  London.  Moreover,  the 
British  administration  reflected  the  material  and  emotional  exhaustion 

of  the  war:  personnel  and  funds  were  short. 

j.  The  Mau  Mau .  A  wholly  indigenous  movement,  Man  Man  appeared  in 
the  late  1940's  as  a  result  of  a  generation  of  iccunulaLcd  tensions.  Out¬ 
side  influences,  in  the  sense  of  foreign  support  and  guidance,  were  unim¬ 
portant.  It  was  foreshadowed  bv  the  Kikuyu  Central  Association,  with  its 
unsuccessful  demands  lor  restitution  of  lands  and  for  African  rights  and 
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opportunities;  by  the  nativistic  churches  and  independent  schools,  which 
sprang  up  in  the  wake  of  the  1931  controversy  over  female  circumcision; 
and  by  the  fledgling  trade  union  movement  and  native  associations  in 
urban  areas.  The  Kikuyu  provided  most  of  the  leadership  and  following, 
although  efforts  were  made  to  proselytize  other  tribes. 

(1)  During  the  preemergency  period,  through  1951,  the  Mau  Mau 
movement  (chough  at  this  time  never  referred  to  as  such  by  its  leaders) 
developed  covertly  within  the  KAU,  independent  schools,  trade  unions,  and 
tribal  associations.  It  developed  a  paragovernmental  organization  paral¬ 
leling  both  the  colonial  administration  and  the  tribal  councils.  Below 
a  Central  Executive  Council  was  a  flexible  and  largely  autonomous  hier¬ 
archy  of  councils  which  pasted  on  orders  and  instructions,  recruited  and 
administered  oaths  to  members,  collected  funds,  spread  propaganda,  and 
gathered  intelligence.  They  had  groups  of  "police"  associated  with  them, 
often  recruited  from  the  Nairobi  gangster  underworld,  who  protected 
clandestine  meetings  and  performed  ceremonial  functions  (and  later  en¬ 
forced  punishments  and  gathered  intelligence),  A  system  of  courts  paral¬ 
leled  those  of  the  colony.  Later,  when  an  "army"  developed,  the  fore¬ 
going  organization  became  its  supporting  base  for  recruits,  money, 
supplies,  ana  intelligence.  Preemergency  acts  of  violence  were  perpe¬ 
trated  by  individual  members  in  the  rural  areas  or  among  the  squatters 
on  European  farms--probably  out  of  personal  frustration  channeled  by  the 
anti-Europea.i  character  of  their  Mau  Mau  oaths  and  indoc trination--and 
the  premature  onset  of  violence  caught  the  leaders  unprepared. 
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(2)  Tilt  preemergency  Mau  Mau  leadership  differed  irom  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  emergency,  because  the  rapid  and  unexpected  eruption  of  violence 
and  swift  British  counteraction  left  the  earlier  leaders  exposed,  so  that 
they  coulu  be  arrested.  Jomo  Kenyatta  is  credited  with  a  preeminent  role 
by  both  the  British  and  the  Africans.  la  act,  however,  he  may  have 
played  a  somewhat  passive  role  with  respite  to  Mau  Mau,  as  distinguished 
from  other  African  political  activity,  and  may  have  acquiesced  in  the 
need  for  violence  as  other  forms  of  action  failed,  rather  than  takinr  the 
lead  in  inciting  violence.  His  position  of  many  years'  standing  as  prin¬ 
cipal  figure  in  the  African  nationalist  movement  would  have  obliged  him 
to  accept  the  mantle  the  Mau  Mau  gave  him,  once  the  Mau  Mau  ostablishrd 
themselves  as  a  major  element  of  that  movement  and  its  power.  Other  Mau 
Mau  leaders  of  the  period  were,  like  Kenyatta,  young  men  who  had  attended 
mission  schools.  Many  of  them  had  traveled  abroad ,  some  while  serving  ir 
the  British  Army.  Only  one,  who  had  grown  up  in  Mombasa,  was  truly  dotri- 
balized  and  not  a  member  of  an  age  group. 

7 .  Economic  factors . 

a.  Background .  Economic  considerations  underlay  the  original  srifish 
interest  in  Kenya.  The  Uganda  Railway,  at  the  turn  of  the  century  built 
for  military  strategy  reasons  to  provide  access  to  t  he  center  ol  the  A  tri¬ 
can  Continent,  turned  out  to  be  very  expensive.  Agricultural  exploitation 
of  tie  empty  temperate  highlands  adjoining  the  right-of-way  was  seen  as  a 
means  of  making  the  railroad  pay.  The  affairs  of  the  Colony  for  the  next 
generation  were  largely  dominated  by  the  interests  of  the  small  but  ener¬ 
getic  group  of  white  settlers  in  the  highlands,  to  whose  success  was  tied 
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both  the  retirement  of  the  railroad  debt  and  the  economic  development  of 
tne  territory.  It  was  not  until  after  World  War  II  that  balanced  nation¬ 
al  development,  emphasizing  industry  *nd  essential  infrastructure  as  well 
as  agriculture,  became  a  major  administration  goal;  prior  to  that  time, 
development  was  largely  left  to  the  free  play  of  private  interests,  al¬ 
though  official  attention  to  the  economic  requirements  of  the  African 
community  dates  from  the  early  1930's. 

b.  General  policies.  The  Kenya  administration  was  under  strong, 
conflicting  pressures  throughout  the  period  from  the  settlers,  who  sought 
policies  favoring  their  economic  interests,  and  from  those  in  th.  admin¬ 
istration  itself,  or  among  the  missionaries  and  in  London  who  sought--sin 
cerely  but  sometimes  misguidedly--to  promote  native  welfare  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Settler  interests  tended  to  dominate  during  the  1920's.  During 
the  1930's,  steps  to  benefit  the  natives  included  establishment  of  re¬ 
serves,  an  income  tax  on  Europeans,  and  curtailment  of  the  influence  of 
settler  boards  and  committees.  During  World  War  If,  however,  there  was 

a  resurgence  of  settlers'  influence,  as  "unoff icials"  entered  the  Nairobi 
administration.  In  earlier  years,  the  settlers  combined  to  resist  Asian 
incursions;  after  the  war,  they  opposed  African  political  pressures  and 
economic  advance.  State-aided  planning  and  investment  in  Kenya  began  as 
early  as  1919  but  did  not  have  large-scale  sffect  until  after  1945. 

c.  Development  planning.  A  10-year  development  plan  was  adopted  in 
1948,  giving  heavy  emphasis  to  social  services--notably  health  and  educa- 
tion--and  to  agriculture,  roads,  and  buildings.  Implementation  of  the 
plan  was  slow,  partly  for  political  and  administrative  reasons  and  partly 
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because  of  postwar  inflation.  Nonetheless,  it  did  represent  a  new  direc¬ 
tion  in  colonial  policy  and  a  serious  implementation  of  the  lone-declared 
policy  of  the  "paramountcy"--or  at  least  parity — of  native  welfare  and 
development  needs.  Many  of  the  specific  goals  had  teen  recognized  as 
early  as  the  1930's  and  became  targets  lor  specific  pi'ot  projects  or  ex¬ 
panded  programs.  It  seems  strange  that,  in  tin-  event  these  programs  met 
continuous  African  resistance;  the  explanation  lies  partly  in  the  con¬ 
straints  of  tradition,  but  more  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  programs 
involved  some  measure  of  official  coercion. 

d.  Agriculture.  Staple  crop  exports  were  the  basis  of  Kenyan  econo¬ 
mic  development  up  to  1040.  European  production  of  maize,  col’ too,  tea, 
and  sugarcane  provided  a  growing  city  population,  primarily  engaged  in 
conmerce,  finance,  and  services.  Little  of  this  growth  involved  the  Afri¬ 
cans.  The  result  was  the  creation  of  a  typical  colonial  economy,  with 
rigidly  stratified  social  and  occupational  positions.  The  Africans  were 
engaged  in  inefficient  subsistence  agriculture.  Yet  white  se* tiers,  wilh 
some  su.  ass,  sought  to  control  African  crops  and  keen  them  from  competing 
with  European  production,  particularly  during  the  world  depression  which 
cut  sharply  into  exports  and  farm  profits.  During  World  War  II,  Kenya 
food  exports  were  disappointingly  low  because  of  military  mobilization 
of  the  Europeans,  African  labor  shortages,  and  a  1443  drought.  Exports 
and  profits  revived  after  the  war.  A  mixed  farming  pattern  which  had 
developed  by  then  gave  official  encouragement  to  small-scale  African  pro¬ 
ducers  to  raise:  a  variety  of  cash  crops. 
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e.  The  land  problem. 

(L)  Alienation  of  land  to  Europeans  proceeded  rapidly  from  190.5 
to  1915,  as  a  conscious  British  Government  policy.  Most  of  the  land  was 
taken  peaceably  from  the  pastoral  Masai,  who  had  used  none  of  it  inten¬ 
sively  and  some  of  it  not  at  all.  However,  the  prime  alienated  regions 
adjoined  Kikuyu  holdings,  and  in  some  instances  overlapped  them,  close 
to  Na irob i . 

(2)  The  early  settlers'  view  of  Kenya's  economy  saw  land  as  a 
free  good  in  plentiful  supply,  while  human  labor  was  scarce  and  unreli¬ 
able.  The  Kikuyu  tradition  was  somewhat  similar;  but  landholding  cus¬ 
toms  were  very  different.  For  the  Kikuyu,  while  cultivation  rights 
belonged  to  the  man  who  cleared  the  land,  its  ownership  was  a  separate, 
subclan  matter.  Leasing  or  sale  of  subclan  lands  was  largely  limited  to 
members  within  the  subclan,  and  the  elders'  approval  of  transactions  was 
required.  Land  had  symbolic  significance  as  part  of  the  clan's  corporate 
identity.  For  the  European,  all  land  theoretically  belonged  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Crown,  and  was  leased  or  "alienated"  as  an  economic  transaction  to 
individual  holders--f irst  for  99-,  then  for  999-year  terms,  with  35-vear 
leases  of  lands  permitted  in  African  reserves. 

(3)  Although  the  colonial  administration  secured  the  Kikuyu  and 
other  tribes  in  the  lands  they  held  by  establishing  the  "native  reserves, 
the  Kikuyu  were  increasingly  pressed  by  natural  population  increase;  they 
did  not  understand  the  harriers  established  by  the  Government,  such  as 
the  Forest  Reserves  which  bordered  Kikuyu  territory;  and  they  had  the 
findings  of  che  Carter  Commission  of  1932-35  as  proof  that  at  least  some 
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of  their  land  had  been  illegally  taken  without  recompense.  Thus  arose 
the  pressure  for  restoration  of  the  "stolen  lands,"  which  embraced  the 
entire  European  holdings,  for  the  most  extreme .  The  problem  was  aggra¬ 
vated,  also,  by  well-intentioned  but  coercively  executed  Government  pro¬ 
grams  for  terracing  and  for  consolidation  of  fractionated  holdings, 
f.  Manpower. 

(1)  Among  the  Kikuyu  and  other  tribes,  then'  was  a  traditional 
division  of  labor  under  which  the  women  did  moat  routine  agricultural 
work.  Introduction  of  British  law  and  order  deprived  the  young  men  of 
one  of  their  chief  functions,  that  of  warrior.  Thus,  early  European 
observers  found  many  able-bodied  men,  apparently  idle  but  without  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  wagework  away  from  their  homes.  The  settlers  pressed  for 
official  action  to  drive  these  men  into  the  labor  market,  with  varying 
success.  The  labor  registration  system  instituted  after  World  War  I 
became  a  principal  focus  of  African  resentment,  as  did  tax  policies 
aimed  at  the  same  purpose. 

(2)  Such  measures,  coupled  with  growing  education  and  the  growth 
of  modern  cities,  nonetheless  attracted  men  into  the  towns,  where  they 
became  an  economic  and  social  problem.  After  WorLJ  War  il,  additional 
labor  and  security  controls  were  imposed  upon  Africans  in  Nairobi.  The 
Kikuyu,  in  particular,  suffered  restriction  both  in  moving  their  families 
to  the  citv  and  in  their  travel  back  to  their  near  by  reserves;  they  were 
made  keenly  aware  of  the  limits  on  economic  opportunities  available  to 
them  in  either  place.  These  trends  were  aggravated  by  the  postwar  boom 
in  Nairobi  and  by  mobilization  for  erosion  control  in  the  reserves. 
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(J)  The  Europeans'  attitude  toward  Africans  was  ambivalent: 
they  needed  the  labor  and  wanted  Government  controls  to  get  it,  but  they 
simultaneously  objected  to  any  permanent  status  for  the  laborers.  The 
result,  arbitrary  and  frustrating  for  both  Europeans  and  Africans,  was  a 
system  of  constant  supervision  of  the  African  "residenL  labor”  in  the 
white  highlands,  a  system  of  written  labor  contracts,  and  an  insistence 
that  tenant  farming  and  grazing  rights  existed  only  at  the  pleasure  oi 
the  white  owner. 

g.  Industry.  By  1952  Kenya  was  still  a  stronghold  of  laissez-faire 
policies  toward  industry,  commerce,  and  banking;  but  the  modern  sector 
made  rapid  strides  after  the  war,  assisted  by  large  investment  from  out¬ 
side  Kenya. 

(1)  The  first  large  modern  economic  venture  was  the  Uganda  Rail¬ 
way.  The  original  line,  from  Mombasa  to  Kisumu  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Victoria,  was  built  by  1901.  A  major  branch  was  built  in  1921,  traversing 
the  white  highlands  to  Nakuru.  Traffic  grew  steadily,  especially  during 
and  after  World  War  II;  the  railroad  was  both  an  indicator  of  Kenya's 
rapid  growth  and  a  key  factor  in  it.  Throughout  the  period,  it  was  the 
only  large-scale  transport  medium  in  Kenya;  roads  and  motortruck  vehicles 
were  a  minor  factor  until  1952,  except  in  the  cities. 

(2)  Except  for  soda-ash  and  gold  mining,  there  was  virtually  no 
industry  in  Kenya  until  after  World  War  II  (a  brewery,  cigarette  factor¬ 
ies,  and  repair  shops  were  minor  exceptions).  Official  encouragement  was 
given  to  industry  for  the  first  time  during  the  war,  and  it  grew  there¬ 
after  at  a  rate  slightly  greater  than  the  whole  economy.  However, 
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nanufac tur ing  units  were  smalL,  processed  a  wide  variety  ot  materials, 
and  served  a  narrow  local  market;  there  were  lew  t  xport  i  ndustries.  In 
construction,  where  there  was  active  Government  encouragement ,  postwar 
expansion  was  very  rapid,  but  it  did  not  greatly  relieve  the  African 
housing  shortage.  Electric  power  expanded  after  1948  at  a  rale  of  lb 
to  20  percent  yearly,  but  it  was  based  on  local  plants  and  was  small  in 
total  output  until  L954.  Growth  in  this  sector  had  little  effecr  on 
African  employment.  In  L952,  30  percent  of  registered  African  employ¬ 
ment  was  divided  between  commerce  and  industry  (130,300)  and  Government 
and  public  services  (101,600). 

h.  The  overall  economy.  The  m  t  product  of  Konva  grew  from  UKL8.74 
miLLion  in  L9J0  to  UKL60.9  million  in  1948,  a  fairly  rapid  increase  even 
after  allowing,  for  currency  depreciation,  in  the  following  3  years, 
growth  was  even  more  rapid  as  industrialization  got  undei  wm  ,  am!  not 
product  reached  UK1.102.9  million  in  1951.  Exports  formed  a  large  share 
of  product--almost  40  percent  in  1930,  and  near'y  a  quarti'r  in  i9bl; 
imports  consistently  exceeded  export  earnings,  by  varying  margins.  In 
1930,  primary  production  (mainly  agricultural)  made  up  63  percent  of 
national  income,  over  half  of  it  non-African.  Bv  1951,  the  primary  out¬ 
put  proportion  had  fallen  to  46.6  percent.  Although  the  African  share 
of  this  figure  was  smaller  than  in  1930,  the  proportion  of  total  African 
primary  output  which  was  marketed,  as  contrasted  to  subsistence  home- 
consumption,  had  recovered  from  depression  levels  to  reach  14  percent  in 
1947  and  18  percent  in  1951.  Mining  and  manufacturing  accounted  for  11 
percent  of  income  in  the  latter  year. 
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i.  Income  levels.  Per  capita  income  levels  of  the  European,  Asian, 

and  African  population  groups  throughout  the  period  showed  sharp  dispar¬ 
ities:  in  1930  they  were  estimated  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1"  to  1*9, 

respectively.  Similar  ratios  for  1947  and  1951,  though  not  strictly  com¬ 
parable,  show  that  the  disparities  were  still  great,  but  markedly  less 
for  Africans  than  in  1930.  'Hie  income  differentials  were  twice  as  great 
in  agriculture  (the  sector  in  which  most  Africans  were  engaged)  as  in 
the  urban  and  modern  sector.  Industrialisation  after  World  War  II  bene¬ 
fited  the  European  and  Asian  communities  considerably  more  than  the 
African,  as  indicated  by  the  growth  in  African  employment  of  about  15 
percent  between  1946  and  L952,  compared  with  increases  of  43  percent  and 
70  percent  respectively,  for  the  Asians  and  Europeans.  The  latter  group 
grew  rapidly,  reflecting  a  large  postwar  influx  of  European  immigrants. 

j.  Banking  and  credit.  Nairobi  banks  and  trading  companies  were 
branches  of  JK  firms,  and  their  policies  reflected  their  primary  interest 
in  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  European  community.  Credits  were 
secured  by  land  or  property;  they  were  not  available  to  African  farmers 
or  tenants.  Credit  facilities  inside  the  reserves  depended  upon  the 
personal  credit  extended  by  Asian  trader.;  and  storekeepers.  The  Govern¬ 
ment's  Land  and  Agricultural  Bank,  founded  in  1931,  had  only  7b5  loans 
outstanding  1952,  with  annual  interest  costing  less  than  the  rate  of 
inflation  at  that  time.  The  most  widely  available  banking  service  was 
the  postal  system,  under  which,  in  the  three  East  African  territories, 
323,000  depositors  held  balances  of  UKL12  million.  While  the  postwar 
period  saw  m  .ch  financial  expansion,  there  were  sLill  only  a  lew  Africans 
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who  coulu  get  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  postwar  inflation  had  a  limited 
impact  on  the  traditional  African  import  commodities,  particularly  cotton 
cloth;  and  rising  African  demands  and  expectations  were  among  the  factors 
behind  the  steadily  growing  import  levels. 

8 .  Soc iocu 1  turn  1  factors . 
a.  Demography . 

(1)  The  first  inclusive  census  ol  Kenya  was  taken  in  1948;  data 
on  non-Europeans  prior  to  that  Lime  are  partial  or  estimated.  It  appears, 
however,  that  between  192b  and  1931  the  population,  both  African  and  non- 
African,  more  than  doubled.  Total  population  reached  almost  3.8  million 
in  1932;  the  non-African  elements  during  this  period  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  African,  especially  in  the  last  few  years.  The  increase 
in  African  population  markedly  increased  the  proportion  of  young  men,  on 
whom  the  impact  of  social  change  was  greatest.  The  prominence  of  the 
"forty"  age-set  among  the  postwar  dissidents  was  one  reflection  of  this 
trend . 

(2)  Among  Africans,  there  were  from  40  to  70  distinct  ethnic 
groups.  Depending  upon  the  method  of  classification,  they  could  he  cate¬ 
gorized  broadly  into  bantu,  Nilotic,  and  Cushite  peoples.  They  were  inde¬ 
pendent  of  one  another  and  their  languages  were  not  mutually  intelligible. 
Of  these  groups,  the  Bantu  were  most  numerous;  among  them  were  the  Kikuyu, 
the  largest  single  group  of  Africans,  who  for  three  or  four  centuries  had 
practiced  sedentary  agriculture  in  densely  settled  areas  of  the  fertile 
central  highlands.  The  Nilotic  peoples  were  mostly  pastoral;  among  them 
were  the  warlike  Masai,  who  had  kept  the  Kikuyu  out  of  their  grazing 
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lands  until  the  British  colonists  took  over  a  portion,  the  tortile  high¬ 
lands,  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  Moslem  Cushites  wore  related  to 
the  people  of  Somalia. 

(3)  British  administration  led  to  urban  growth,  which  added  to 
the  concentration  of  population  in  specific  areas.  By  1962,  almost  three- 
fourths  ul  Kenya's  population  lived  in  on. -eighth  of  the  total  land  area; 
a  similar  situation  probably  also  obtained  in  earlier  years.  In  1948, 
there  were  17  towns  of  over  2,000  inhabitants.  Of  these,  two--Nairobi 
and  Mombasa- -were  of  conventional  city  size,  with  about  119,000  and 
85,000,  respectively;  others  ranged  from  about  18,000  downwards.  Most  o! 
the  non-African  population  (about  80  percent)  was  concentrated  in  these 
towns;  but  their  aggregate  African  population  was  nevertheless  greater, 
with  162,000  against  124,000.  However,  the  African  population  was  predom¬ 
inantly  rural  throughout  the  period.  Concentration  of  some  tribal  groups 
in  their  agricultural  lands  had  long  been  quite  high  and  increased  during 
the  period.  The  Kikuyu,  in  particular,  showed  a  density  of  well  over  500 
per  square  mile  in  1948,  in  the  three  districts  of  Kiambu  (777),  Nyeri 
(536),  and  Fort  Hall  (515),  which  pushed  hard  against  the  production 
limits  of  their  subsistence  agriculture. 

(4)  The  rapid  population  increase  was  due,  for  the  non-Africans, 
to  immigration;  for  the  Africans,  to  reduction  in  death  rates  and  increase 
in  birch  rates.  Death  rates  fell  in  response  to  the  simple  public  health 
measures  introduced  by  lie  British.  Birth  rates  rose  in  part  because'  the 
impact  of  Western  culture  lessoned  traditional  methods  of  birth  control. 

In  the  Kikuyu  areas,  population  pressure  on  the  land  was  one  of  the  factors 
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imoelling  movement  into  the  European  farm  areas  and  into  the  cities  and 
towns . 

b.  Education. 

(1)  Each  of  the  principal  ethnic  grotip.s--European,  Asian,  A:  ah, 

Af rican--had  its  own  schools,  which  ranked  in  that  order  with  respect  to 
quality  and  quantity.  European  schools  were  Government -run ;  those-  of  tin- 
other  groups  were  Government-supervised  and  aided  or  financed  through 
local  taxation,  hut  at  a  very  low  level  compared  with  the  European  schools. 
Independent  African  schools,  without  Government  supervision  or  financing, 
appeared  in  1031  as  a  protest  to  resented  social  reform,  and  he- came 
breeding  grounds  for  dissidence.  Even  in  African  schools  eiperated  under 
Government  or  missionary  supervision,  however,  the  quality  was  limited  by 
the  general  lack  o f  training  of  teachers  as  well  as  the  lack  of  funds,  and 
the  curriculum  was  not  geared  to  realistic  social  opportunities  and  needs. 
Literacy  in  194H  was  probably  around  15  percent;  in  1952,  probably  no  more 
than  30  percent  of  school-age  children  were  in  school,  and  up  to  half  the 
African  children  entering  first  grade  did  not  go  on  to  tin  second. 

(2)  Secondary  school  or  higher  education  opportunities  for  Afri¬ 
cans  were  few.  Moreover,  the  new  style  schools,  many  of  which  wort 
boarding  schools,  interfered  with  the  traditional  socialisation  process 
and  family  life  in  home  and  village.  The  total  effect  was  to  promote  the 
process  of  detribalization  without  truly  equipping  the  Africans  for  a 
place  in  modern  society.  Many  with  primary  school  training  flocked  to 
the  cities  and  towns,  hoping  for  nonmanual  employment;  not  finding  it, 
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they  swelled  the  ranks  of  disaffected  urban  unemployed,  to  the  concern  ot 
both  Europeans  and  tribal  leaders, 
c.  Social  organization. 

(1)  The  Kikuyu,  numbering  over  a  million  in  194b,  were  organ¬ 
ized  into  a  number  of  autonomous  lineages  and  clans  tracing  from  common 
male  ancestors,  and  into  age  sets,  cutting  across  the  clans,  composed  of 
men  initiated  during  the  same  time  period.  There  were  complementary 
groups  for  women.  The  age  sets  moved  together  through  a  series  of  ranks 
from  junior  warrior  to  senior  elder,  taking  on  new  roles  and  responsibil¬ 
ities.  There  were  no  hereditary  or  appointed  chiefs;  power  was  exer¬ 
cised  by  councils  of  eLders.  To  a  large  extent,  similar  organization 
prevailed  among  other  African  peoples,  none  of  which  had  recognized  any 
authority  beyond  the  tribe  before  the  coming  of  the  British.  There  were 
trade  and  intermarriage  among  tribes,  and  peaceful  relations,  although 
there  were  also  armed  raids  for  cattle  or  other  economic  goods,  such  as 
between  the  Kikuyu  and  the  neighboring  Masai.  (The  ferocity  of  inter¬ 
tribal  warfare  deeply  impressed  early  European  observers.)  The  British 
brought  all  the  tribes  under  their  control,  often  by  exploiting  divisions 
among  the  tribes,  as  well  as  by  selective  use  of  direct  force.  This 
process  was  complete  by  World  War  I;  however,  only  after  1943  were  many 
Africans  aware  of  a  Kenya-wide  community  of  interest,  and  the  country 
took  long  to  develop  a  significant  national  poLicy  despite  continuing 
deep  divisions. 

(2)  The  Europeans,  largely  British,  included  agricultural 
settlers,  often  of  English  "country"  or  military  background,  who  were 
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mostly  in  the  highlands  region  adjoining  Ki’-',yu  lands;  others  wore  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  military  officials,  businessmen  and  bankers,  and  profes¬ 
sionals,  including  missionaries.  Government  service  and  agriculture 
accounted  for  almost  half  the  total.  The  vali.es  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
British  aristocracy  and  upper  middle  class  dominated  this  small  European 
community,  which  constituted  the  elite  of  the  country.  Relations  between 
Europeans  and  Afticans  blended  major  elements  of  a  nohLesse  oblige  spirit 
and  sincere  (if  often  misguided)  efforts  at  reform  and  development ,  on 
one  hand,  with  the  conscious  exploitation  of  cheap  labor  and  explicit 
feelings  of  racial  superiority  on  the  other.  Segregation  was  not  embod¬ 
ied  in  law,  but  was  almost  universally  practiced  throughout  the  period. 
Some  early  settlers,  English  and  a  few  Boer,  came  to  Kenya  from  South 
Africa . 


(3)  The  Asian  community,  though  largely  of  Indian  origin,  hail 
considerable  religious  and  caste  diversity;  nevertheless,  it  was  fairly 
cohesive.  Some  Indians  had  been  in  East  Africa  for  centuries  as  traders; 
numbers  were  brought  to  work  on  the  railroad,  and  oLhcrs  followed.  They 
lived  primarily  in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  were  excluded--despite  their 
protests--from  the  white  highlands.  They  engaged  in  commerce  (where  they 
far  outnumbered  Europeans),  skilled  trades,  and  lower  clerical  positions 
and  transportation  and  largely  monopolized  these  fields  at  the  expense  of 
the  Africans.  Though  discriminated  against  by  cho.  Europeans,  they  fought 
with  some  success  cor  their  rights,  and  to  some  extent  supported  African 
efforts  at  improvement  of  status.  The  Africans,  however,  resented  the 
Asian  monopoly  of  trade. 
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d .  Religio  .. 

(1)  The  traditional  Kikuyu  religion  combined  three  basic  ele¬ 
ments:  belief  in  an  all-powerful  God;  in  the  power  of  spirits,  both  an¬ 

cestral  and  animistic;  and  in  magic  and  medicine  men.  It  reinforced  the 
communal  quality  of  Kikuyu  life.  Medicine  men  were  consulted  in  case  of 
misfortune  as  to  proper  action,  which  was  taken  by  the  group  under  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  elders.  Magic  to  heal,  protect,  or  bring  love  or  purifi¬ 
cation  was  also  the  province  of  the  medicine  man,  who  often  extracted  an 
oath  of  secrecy  from  his  client  to  prevent  disclosure  of  the  magical 
knowledge  witnessed.  Sorcery,  to  bring  injury  or  death,  was  also  prac¬ 
ticed.  Oaths  were  commonly  used  by  the  Kikuyu  in  judicial  matters,  land 
transactions,  purification  rites,  conflicts,  and  initiations;  they  had 
strong  religious  reinforcement.  The  entire  body  of  religious  belief  and 
practice  supported  collective,  rather  than  individual,  action  and  respon¬ 
sibility. 

(2)  The  Europeans  were  almost  all  Christian;  missionary  interest 
in  Africa  was  in  fact  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  original  British  involve 
ment,  and  mission  activity  was  strong  from  the  beginning.  By  1910,  18 
different  societies  were  in  the  field,  with  different  traditions,  beliefs 
levels  of  co:.unitment,  and  techniques.  After  a  slow  beginning,  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  by  the  early  1960's  claimed  from  40  to  60  percent  of  Africans 
as  converts,  though  some  "converts"  prior  to  1930  were  persuaded  chiefly 
by  educational  or  ocher  opportunities  available  through  the  missions. 

The  conflict  between  Christian  teaching  and  Kikuyu  customs  and  beliefs 
was  very  great;  the  tension  was  aggravated  by  differences  among  the 
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missionaries  themselves.  Consequences  were  the  erosion  of  the  tradition¬ 
al  culture  because  of  missionary  i,,^sition  to  key  elements  of  it,  the 
alienation  of  converted  children  from  their  traditional  families,  and  the 
early  formation  of  African  separatist  or  independent  churches,  which  later 
became  foci  for  both  nationalism  and  the  Mau  Mau.  Principal  among  these 
sects  were  the  Kikuyu  African  Orthodox  Church  and  Lhe  Kikuyu  Independent 
Pentecostal  Church.  Substantial  numbers  of  African  Christians,  however, 
abjured  such  groups. 

(3)  Over  AO  percent  of  the  Asians  were  Hindu;  30  percent  of  the 
Asians  and  99  percent  of  the  Arabs  were  Muslim.  These  religions,  however, 
seem  to  have  had  little  influence  beyond  their  own  communities. 

e.  Communication.  Word  of  mouth  was  the  principal  ce  munications 
medium  among  Africans  throughout  the  period,  limited  by  tribal  linguistic 
differences.  A  monthly  Kikuyu  language  newspaper  appeared  in  1928  and  a 
Government  Swahili  inguaga  paper  began  publication  in  the  1920's.  There 
were  18  newspapers  and  periodical;  in  circulation  in  1938,  but  presumably 
most  of  them  were  for  the  English  or  Asia..  . ommuni ty .  Hie  African  press 
grew  rapidly  after  World  War  II.  Circulation  of  the  seven  papers  and 
various  news  sheets  in  1951  was  limited--i.i'v  10,000  circulation  of  one 
weekly  w^s  considered  high--and  readership  was  limited  by  illiteracy. 
Nevertheless,  the  growth  of  African  publications  was  considered  respon¬ 
sible  for  fostering  urban  political  action  and  for  an  increase  in  hosti¬ 
lity  toward  the  Government  and  European  settlers,  particularly  among  the 
Kikuyu,  who  were  closest  of  all  the  tribes  to  Nairobi.  There  was  substan¬ 
tial  press  freedom  until  1952.  The  influence  of  radio  was  small:  there 
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were  only  17,000  receivers  by  1953,  principally  in  urban  areas.  The  ol- 
onial  administrators  depended  primarily  on  their  headmen,  on  tribal  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  on  occasional  large  public  meetings  for  communication. 

The  use  of  Swahili--native  neither  to  Europeans  nor  to  almost  all  Afri- 
cans--limited  understanding  and  accuracy.  The  various  tribes  had  differ¬ 
ent  languages.  While  the  restricted  communications  retarded  growth  of 
civic  consciousness,  they  also  constrained  tin*  spread  of  unrest,  includin'.' 
Matt  Man. 

f.  Class  structure;.  The  three  sharply  distinguished,  caste-iike 
groupings  of  Kenyan  society  were  largely  ethnic  in  composition:  the 
European  elite,  the  Asian  "middle,"  and  the  African  lowest.  There  was 
virtually  no  social  contact  among  the  three.  European  assumptions  about 
Asians  and  Africans,  particularly  those  relating  to  dirt,  Lmmorality, 
and  dishonesty,  made  it  easy  to  rationalize  a  rigid  color  bar  in  practice, 
though  not  in  declared  policy.  Once  established,  the  caste-like  structure 
was  extremely  resistant  to  change  and  blocked  upward  mobility  for  Asians 
and  Africans.  However,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  European  community,  par¬ 
ticularly  after  World  War  II,  and  the  increasing  heterogeneity  of  back¬ 
ground  and  occupation,  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to  preserve  the 
European  el i  e  image,  especially  before  the  more  educated  Africans  and 
Asians.  Some  of  the  Europeans,  moreover,  called  the  caste  structure  into 
question — for  example,  the  European  Civil  Servants'  Association  in  its 
1949  p 1  an  ca.led  for  a  unified  civil  service  wiLh  unrestricted  opportunity 
for  advancement.  It  is  possible  that  the  absence  of  a  firmiy  united  Eino- 
pean  front  e.icourage-J  tne  Africans  to  increas"  their  activity  against  it  . 
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g.  Ki.kuvu  family  and  village  life. 

(1)  The  KiKuyu  ethnic  group  was  divided  into  snbclans  of  people 
claiming  descent  from  a  single  male  ancestor-  the  snbclans,  into  sub-sub¬ 
clans  or  mbari,  and  these  in  turn,  into  polygamous  families.  The  sub¬ 
clans,  each  numbering  a  thousand  or  more  adults  at  the  time  the  British 
arrived,  and  the  mbari,  were  regulated  by  councils  of  elders  acting  on 
the  basis  of  consensus,  one  of  whom  was  chosen  as  a  sort  of  chairman. 

Tile  family  was  headed  by  the  father  (actual  or  as  defined  by  custom). 

The  lineage  groups  were  custodians  of  land,  religion,  and  law,  and  tradi¬ 
tionally  there  were  no  other  institutions  for  these  purposes.  The  mbari 
controlled  the  territory  jointly  held  by  the  constituent  households  and 
had  to  approve  all  land  transactions.  Members  of  the  warrior  age  grade 
were  responsible  for  law  and  order. 

(2)  In  Kikuyu  custom,  terms  like  "father,"  "grandfather,"  "wife," 
"brother,"  applied  not  only  to  the  individual  so  designated  in  European 
usage  but  also  to  a  class  of  people  of  a  specified  relationship.  If  the 
natural  father  of  a  family  died,  his  next  senior  brother  assumed  the 
responsibility.  A  man  would  include  certain  relatives'  wives,  along  with 
his  own,  in  the  term,  "wife,"  but  he  was  permitted  to  cohabit  only  with 
his  own.  This  usage  confused  Europeans,  who  thought  the  number  of  wives 

a  man  might  take  was  tar  greater  than  it  actually  was.  Suc.lt  customs  were 
manifestations  of  the  Kikuyu  collective  view  of  the  family--a  vi ew  which 
also  led  family  members  jointly  to  pay  fines  imposed  by  the  tribunals 
after  t  o  British  Government  was  organized. 
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(3)  Eligibility  for  marriage  was  established  through  initiation 
ceremonies,  some  aspects  of  which  the  British  missionaries  found  highly 
repugnant,  but  which  were  regarded  by  the  Kikuyu  as  essential  to  their 
life.  Europeans  also  opposed  the  custom  of  bride  price,  which  the  Kikuyu 
saw  as  means  of  insuring  success  of  marriage  and  thus  promoting  social 
stability.  The  polygamous  family,  with  its  associated  customs  providing 
for  birth  control  and  the  minimization  of  friction,  was  a  stable,  intri¬ 
cate  social  pattern  to  meet  social  and  environmental  requirements.  How¬ 
ever,  the  British  set  out  to  change  those  usages  they  found  morally  re¬ 
pugnant,  without  fully  understanding  them  or  their  relationship  to  the 
whole  of  Kikuyu  family  and  social  life.  In  addition,  various  British 
administrative  measures  wittingly  or  unwittingly  undermined  the  Kikuyu 
family  and  culture.  The  resulting  family  disorganization  led  to  tensions, 
uncertainties,  resentments,  and  lack  of  social  control  and  created  a 
dangerous  ferment  in  which  Mau  Mau  could  grow. 

(4)  The  traditional  polygamous  family,  with  a  hue  and  plot  of 
land  for  each  wife,  was  the  rural  economic  unit.  The  familv  groups  of 
hut  homesteads  were  spread  over  the  land,  grouped  loosely  into  "ridges" 
in  Kikuyu  country,  but  there  was  no  communal  village  life  with  its  usual 
specialized  activities.  Ail  family  members  had  customary  roles  in  agri¬ 
cultural  activity,  although  the  routine  functions  fell  mainly  to  women. 

The  colonial  administration  introduced  a  money  economy  and  instituted 
head  and  hut  taxes,  largely  as  a  deliberate  policy  to  oblige  Africans  to 
work  for  European  settlers.  The  hut  tax  was  also  intended  to  discourage 
polygamy.  i.icso  policies  forced  some  movement  onto  European  estates  and 
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into  the  towns  and  gradually  encouraged  African  demand  lor  the  products 
of  the  money  economy,  such  as  European  clothing.  Male  movement  into 
wage  labor  and  the  shift  in  housing  patterns  adversely  al letted  rural 
family  life,  obstructed  the  traditional  socialization  process,  and 
resulted  in  deterioration  of  traditional  customs  and  beliefs, 
h.  Urban  life. 

(1)  Except  for  Arab  port  towns  such  as  Mombasa,  there  bail  been 
no  real  population  concentrations  in  Kenya  until  the  founding  of  Nairobi 
as  a  railroad  center  in  1899.  Nairobi  was  close  to  the  territories  of 
the  Kikuyu;  and  their  immigration  there  gradually  increased,  at  tirst  on 
a  transitory  basis  to  earn  money  for  taxes,  later  for  better  economic 
opportunities  or  for  higher  status.  Most  immigrar.  :s  were  men,  and  few 
brought  their  families.  Even  in  later  years,  when  they  might  have 
wished  to  remain,  available  housing--usually  single  rooms  in  municipal 
barracks--was  inadequate  for  families,  and  expensive.  Hence  most  Kikuyu 
maintained  ties  with  the  land  as  tenants  or  landowners,  inhibiting  the 
growth  of  a  stable  urban  African  population.  African  housing  areas  in 
the  larger  towns  were  segregated  and  had  the  worst  housing,  and  sanitation 

(2)  As  immigration  grew,  shacks,  slums,  and  overcrowding  increas 
ed ;  wages  and  opportunities  were  at  low  levels,  even  for  those  who  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  educated  for  better  things.  The  Africans  in  these 
areas  were  thus  isolated  from  their  families  and  rural  tradition,  exposed 
to  new  ideas  but  deprived  of  tribal  status  and  ranked  at  the  bottom  of 
the  urban  social  hierarchy.  Doubtful  of  their  tradition,  unprepared  for 
assimilation  into  the  European  society  and  value  system  and  unwelcome  in 
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it,  these  people  were  prey  to  insecurity,  stress,  anxiety,  and  frustra¬ 
tion.  The  experience  of  many  Africans  in  the  British  Armed  Forces  during 
World  War  II,  and  the  disappointments  and  frustrations  after  their  return, 
aggravated  these  feelings.  Nevertheless,  the  urban  Kikuyu  formed  various 
organizations  to  advance  their  rights  and  to  substitute  for  traditional 
groupings.  Among  a  fortunate  few,  a  middle  class  began  to  emerge  oi 
people  who  had  successfully  adopted  European  life  forms,  and  had  large Lv 
broken  with  their  tribal  origins  except  as  a  myth  of  a  glorious  past. 

i.  Culture.  Kikuyu  culture  emphasized  collective  loyalty  to  family, 
clan,  and  age  group,  and  the  subordination  of  the  individual.  It  also 
established  a  strong  relationship  between  the  extended  family  (niuari)  and 
their  land  as  a  prime  source  and  symbol  of  spiritual  as  well  as  material 
support.  The  economic,  social,  and  religious  life  of  the  community  all 
revolved  around  these  themes.  The  age-group  progression  insured  that  no 
Kikuyu  would  remain  always  in  subordinate  status.  Ther >  was  considerable 
equality  within  the  various  corporate  groupings,  but  positive  value  was 
also  given  to  individual  achievement  through  differences  in  wealth  and 
skill.  With  the  coming  of  the  Europeans,  individual  achievement  was 
increasingly  emphasized,  and  various  European  institutions  were  imitated 
and  adapted.  The  lack  of  equal  opportunity  for  Africans  was  therefore 
more  keenly  felt.  Kikuyu  interest  in  education,  land,  and  wealth  was 
transferred  zo  the  European  equivalents.  European  values,  however,  were 
accepted  unevenly  and  most  rapidly  by  those  close  to  missionary  stations 
and  cities  or  by  those  more  educated  or  more  mobile.  In  the  midsixties, 
even  after  independence,  tribalism  remained  a  Government  concern.  (ft 
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was  recently  manifested  in  recent  Kenyan  elections  and  the  death  0t  Tom 
Mboya . ) 

j.  Health  and  nutrition,  Among  Africans  health  and  nutrition 
were  very  poor  throughout  the  period,  as  they  had  been  before  the 
arrival  of  t lie  British.  However,  the  Kikuyu  in  general  did  not  mani¬ 
fest  frustration  or  resentment  over  those  deficiencies.  Disease  and 
death  were  attributed  to  supernatural  causes  or  to  sorcery;  and  land 
shortages  (or,  in  the  case  of  the  Kamba  tribe,  efforts  to  reduce  cattle 
herds)  were  resented  primarily  as  loss  of  wealth  rather  than  of  food. 

(1)  Although  the  British  administration  had  established  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  medicine  in  1903,  the  impact  of  both  Government  and  missionaries 
was  minimal  throughout  the  period.  As  late  as  1966,  only  one-fourth  of 
the  African  population  were  considered  to  accept  modern  medicine.  Insuf¬ 
ficient  funds,  inadequate  staff,  insufficient  preparatory  education  of 
Africans,  and--in  the  case  of  the  missionaries--Afri can  hostility  to 
attempted  social  reforms,  severely  limited  progress.  There  was  no  offi¬ 
cial  program  for  birth  control,  although  some  African  customs  served  to 
limit  births;  but  infant  death  rates  were  very  higli--as  high  as  400  to 
500  per  thousand  live  births  in  1947  among  the  Kikuyu,  and  184  ior  Kenya 
as  a  whole  in  1948.  Debilitation  and  early  death  due  to  malnutrition 
and  overwork  were  common;  only  8.7  percent  of  the  African  population  sur¬ 
vived  past  the  age  of  45;  exhaustion  and  congestive  heart  failure  were 
common  ameng  women  of  40.  Many  diseases  were  endemic,  particularly 
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malaria  and  respirator)  ailments.  After  1930,  plague  and  yaws  were 
brought  under  control,  but  venereal  disease  increased. 

(2)  All  diseases  were  complicated  by  widespread  malnutrition 
and  worm  infections.  Diet  was  deficient  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity, 
particularly  in  protein  (due  in  part  to  dietary  taboos)  and  in  vitamins 
(notably  A  and  C)  and  fats.  Quantity  may  have  declined  from  1930  to 
1951.  There  was  famine  as  late  as  1931.  In  1951,  the  Kenya  Medical 
Department  reported  that  malnutrition  was  producing  serious  results  at 
all  ages.  Apart  from  nutritional  diseases,  malnutrition  had  the  more 
insidious  consequence  of  subnormal  physical  development  and  reduced 
disease  resistance. 

(3)  Drugs  and  alcohol  were  generally  not  social  problems.  How¬ 
ever,  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco  among  African  workers 
in  Nairobi  in  1962  took  7  percent  of  income,  compared  to  6.7  percent  for 
housing. 

(4)  Sanitation  was  inadequate  throughout  the  period,  although 
some  progress  was  made.  Nairobi  did  not  gain  an  uncontaminated  water 
supply  until  after  World  War  II,  and  rural  water  supply  was  still  an 
unsolved  proolem  in  1950,  although  district  councils  were  supplying  funds 
to  improve  them.  Disposal  of  waste  in  urban  areas  was  by  primitive  meth¬ 
ods;  the  only  covered  sewers  in  the  colony  were  those  for  certain  sections 
of  Nairobi.  Urban  housing  progressively  worsened  as  population  increased. 

(5)  Medical  facilities  and  personnel  were  exceedingly  scarce  for 
the  Afr  cans;  rural  health  services  depended  principally  upon  a  relatively 
few  small  and  poorly  staffed  dispensaries  until  1951,  when  the  first  rural 
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health  center,  a  more  sophisticated  typo  oi  institution  recommended  in  a 
1946  10-year  plan,  opened  its  doors.  However,  l)v  1951  there  wort  five 
provincial  hospitals  and  48  district  hospitals,  plus  nine  mission  hospi¬ 
tals,  with  a  total  of  somewhat  less  than  one  bed  per  thousand  population. 
Although  more  people  received  treatment  in  1951  than  in  1930,  the  medical 
system  was  grossly  inadequate,  and  trained  medical  personnel  were  in 
exceedingly  short  otipply.  Health  education  was  weak;  but  in  a  sense  this 
condition  was  stabilizing,  since  higher  expectations  of  health  and  medical 
care  were  not  aroused. 

9 .  Military  and  security  factors . 

a.  GencraL.  The  establishment  of  law  and  order  throughout  Kenya  by 
the  beginning  of  World  War  I  was  recognized  by  Africans  as  well  as  by 
Europeans  as  a  major  achievement.  Thereafter,  the  British  maintained 
order  by  means'  of  an  African  poLice  force  with  European  officers,  supple¬ 
mented  by  tribal  police  at  the  disposal  of  Local  headmen,  recruited  from 
among  young  warriors.  Although  the  military  unit  of  the  colony,  the 
King's  African  Rifles  (KAR^  was  originally  organized  in  1888  (under 
another  name)  to  maintain  order  along  the  railroad  right  of  w ay,  its 
internal  role  after  World  War  I  was  minimal  until,  the  Man  Man  period. 

The  establishment  of  law  and  order  itself  was,  paradoxica 1 Iv,  a  social 
problem  in  that  it  deprive^  the  African  warrior  class  of  its  principal 
purpose  without  substituting  other  socially  acceptable  occupations  for 
the  young  men  (see  7f  and  8g  above). 
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b .  Army . 

(1)  The  KAR  in  World  War  I  tiad  Europeans  and  Asians  as  combat 
troops,  but  150,000  Kenyan  Africans  served  the  British  forces  in  Africa 
in  supporting  roles,  most  of  them  in  the  Carrier  Corps.  Some  1,700  wore 
killed  and  45,000  died  of  disease.  During  the  1930's,  Africans  wore 
gradually  integrated  into  the  ranks  of  the  KAR--largely  from  the  coastal 
Kamba  tribe--and  saw  duty  along  the  northern  frontier  as  Eritrean  deser¬ 
ters  and  refugees  crossed  over  from  the  Italian  campaign  in  Ethiopia.  By 
1940,  the  KAR  had  reached  a  strength  of  seven  battalions  and  contributed 
75,000  men  to  the  East  African  force  under  Major  General  Dickerson.  Some 
of  these  saw  duty  in  Asia.  Following  World  War  II,  three  battalions  ol 
the  KAR  were  stationed  in  Kenya- -a  very  modest  force  for  a  territory  of 
such  size.  It  took  less  than  1  percent  of  the  colony's  manpower  and  aboil 
4  to  5  percent  of  its  budget.  During  the  emergency  the  KAR,  heavily 
reinforced  with  British  troops  and  the  European  settlers'  Kenya  Regiment, 
fought  loyally  against  the  Mau  Mau . 

(2)  Although  the  KAR  as  a  military  force  had  little  influence  in 
the  colony's  affairs  before  1952,  the  military  and  supporting  service  ol 
many  Africans  undoubtedly  contributed  to  social  change  and  unrest.  Inter¬ 
tribal  contacts,  the  sight  of  European  overlords  fighting  one  another,  the 
leveling  efioct  of  communally  endured  hardship  and  danger,  and  witness  at 
ciose  hand  of  the  power  of  organization,  made  an  impact  upon  the  unsophis¬ 
ticated  Africans  in  World  War  I,  and  contributed  to  the  growth  of  African 
political  organization  in  the  1920's. 
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(3)  By  Worlc  War  II.,  the  African  soldiers  had  a  scattering  of 
education,  and  they  were  more  influenced  by  their  experiences  and  con¬ 
tacts  with  other  peoples  than  their  fathers  of  World  War  I.  Some  of  the 
World  War  II  veterans  became  leaders  of  dissident  organizations  against 
the  colonial  administration.  Many  veterans,  given  equal  pay  with  other 
races  during  service  and  gratuities  when  mustered  out,  tried  sum !  I  busi¬ 
nesses  or  other  means  of  bettering  their  status;  most  failed,  and  tile 
experience,  together  with  the  contrast  of  their  tin  -a  Uncut  in  the  Army 
ami  afterward,  embittered  them.  Many  entered  the  Nairobi  underworld  and 
then  the  Mau  Man.  Few  of  the  Kikuyu  or  Luo  entered  the  security  forces 
in  peacotime--a  fact  whicli  may  have  augmented  tensions.  Vet  in  general 
the  puolic  attitude  toward  military  and  police  forces  was  favorable. 

(4)  A  reserve  unit  known  as  the  Kenya  Regiment  was  reactivated 
in  l‘>3 7 .  It  was  composed  exclusively  ot  Europeans,  most  of  whom  had 
spent  their  whole  lives  supervising  Africans.  In  1941  ii  was  mobilized 
against  the  Mau  Mau,  and  was  one  of  i  lie  most  formidable  military  forces 
facing  them.  It  had  little  direct  influence  on  the  rise  o!  violence  in 
the  preconflict  period,  bnt  was  one  more  exclusive  while  European  organ¬ 
ization  tending  to  polarize  the  white  and  black  societies  in  Kinya. 

c.  Police. 

(1)  Tile  Kenya  Police  were  first  organized  (under  another  name) 
in  1904.  Tlie  force,  with  a  total  of  6,039  men  in  1950,  consisted  of  a 
headquarters  in  Nairobi  and  contingents  for  each  ol  the  seven  provinces, 
; ius  mobile  units,  an  air  wing  for  reconnaisance  and  intelligence,  and 
•■serve  units.  The  provi n<  al  headquarters  in  turn  had  varying  numbers 
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of  subordinate  division  units,  and  these  were  divided  into  stations. 

The  outlying  rural  units  had  a  considerable  degree  of  autonomy.  The 
tribal  police,  a:,  auxiliaries  of  the  regular  police,  were  recruited  in 
the  areas  where  they  were  stationed.  They  conducted  area  patrols  and 
handled  routine  matters  of  law  and  order,  supported  by  the  regular  police 
in  case  of  major  disorder. 

(2)  The  Corfield  report  listed  four  deficiencies  of  the  tegular 
police  force:  the  intelligence  section  was  Nairobi-oriented,  with  few 
people  in  the  provinces  and  insufficient  downward  dissemination  of  intel¬ 
ligence;  the  police  were  too  thinly  scattered  in  the  Kikuyu  areas  to  lx 
effective;  headquarters  officers  were  overburdened  with  administrative 
details;  and  the  police  did  not  have  control  over  firearms  until  1952. 
However,  the  African  and  Indian  members  of  the  force  were  generally 
reliable,  loyal,  and  courageous;  corruption  was  not  a  major  problem, 
d.  Security  threats. 

(1)  Except  for  the  Italian  campaign  in  Ethiopia  and  the  years 
of  World  War  II,  there  was  no  major  external  threat  to  Kenya  during  the 
preconflict  period.  Somali  trioesmen  raided  northeastern  Kenya  from 
time  to  time,  requiring  police  reinforcement  and  military  deployments 
up  to  battalion  size.  Such  raids  increased  in  1950;  they  bore  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  mounting  internal  violence,  but  added  to  the  heavy  burdens 
of  the  security  forces.  Internally,  there  was  no  real  security  threat 
until  early  m  World  War  II,  hen  leader.,  of  the  Kikuyu  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  collaborated  with  the  Italians,  and  homemade  weapons  were  produced 
in  the  native  reserves  tor  use  in  resisting  conscription  or  aiding  an 
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invasion  from  the  north.  After  World  War  II  came  the  threat  of  the  Mm. 
Mau,  whose  organization  is  discussed  in  6j  above. 

(2)  The  colonial  administration  had  ample  warning  of  the  rising 
Mau  Mau  threat.  Leaders  of  the  proscribed  Kikuyu  Central  Association, 
also  heading  the  legal  KAU,  openly  proclaimed  their  aims.  There  was  no 
domestic  manufacture  of  weapons;  hence  the  Mau  Mau  had  to  steal  them,  ami 
there  were  growing  thefts  of  firearms  and  ammunition  from  the  Army, 
police,  and  private  sources.  Yet  the  Government  did  not  appear  to  be 
greatly  concerned,  or  to  realize  fully  what  was  happening. 

e.  Command  and  control.  Lower  level  cooperation  among  the  security 
forces  in  Kenya  was  demonstrated  on  many  occasions  to  be  excellent  and 
effective.  Normally,  the  police  had  primary  responsibility  for  internal 
security  with  the  Army  in  reserve.  Command  and  control  arrangements, 
however,  showed  deficiencies  in  emergency  conditions.  The  principal  ones 
were  the  failure  to  make  adequate  political  assessment,  at  policy  level, 
of  intelligence  received;  the  failure  to  develop  the  intelligence  ami 
adequately;  and  the  merging  of  judicial  and  internal  security  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  die  Attorney-General  under  the  1946  reorganization.  Until 
arrangements  were  worked  out  during  the  emergency  by  trial  and  error 
there  was  no  formal  coordination;  the  Attorney  General  controlled  tin 
police,  the  Governor  had  operational  command  of  the  military,  and  the 
Middle  East  Command  in  the  Canal  Zone  had  administrative  command.  Adi - 
quate  logistical  support  arrangements  were  lacking.  Thus  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Mau  Mau  revolt,  military  units  improvised  means  of  cooper¬ 
ating  with  ponce,  district  officers,  and  settlers. 
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CHAPTER  2 
POLITICAL  FACTORS 

Section  I.  Government  Administration  and  Political  Culture 

bv  Donald  S.  Macdonald 


1 0 .  Background . 

a.  Reasons  for  British  involvement  in  Kenya. 

(1)  The  main  original  British  interest  ir  Kenya  was  as  a  lini 
of  communication.  In  the  mid-19th  century,  Britain  was  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  Uganda,  as  a  strategic  centra)  African  spot  controlling  the 
headwaters  of  the  Nile,  and  as  an  important  locus  of  the  slave  trade. 

The  best  route  to  Uganda  ran  from  Mombasa,  an  old  Arab  entrepot  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  through  the  country  now  called  Kenya  to  Lake 
Victoria . 

(2)  There  was  also  a  British  trading  interest  in  Kenya,  and 
there  was  the  challenge  of  uncharted  territory.  Additionally,  as  explor¬ 
ers,  missionaries,  and  traders  in  the  area,  there  was  an  urge  to  assume 
the  "white  man's  burden"  of  administration  in  order  to  lead  the  people  to 
a  better  life. 

(3)  Still  another  interest  soon  emerged.  The  need  for  communi¬ 
cation  with  Uganda  led  to  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Mombasa  to  Lake 
Viei.ui.ia.  This  proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  costly  project,  but  it  at¬ 
tracted  British  attention  to  the  highlands  area  along  the  route.  The  high¬ 
lands,  despite  their  situation  at  the  equator,  had  a  temperate  climate  and 
conditions  generally  favorable  to  agriculture.  The  area  therefore  appealed 
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to  adventurous  settlers,  and  white  settlement  appealed  to  the  sponsors  of 
the  railroad  as  a  means  of  making  it  pay.  The  Government  subsequent ly 
needed  money  for  development,  which  added  another  incentive  for  attract i in 
white  settlers.^  Immigration  was  therefore  encouraged,  after  some  early 
hesitation,  and  the  highlands  became  an  exclusive  white  preserve, 
b.  Tlte  process  of  colonization. 

(1)  Originally  the  coming  of  the  settlers  was  virtually  unchal¬ 
lenged,  for  the  highlands  had  been  dominated  by  a  warlike  pastoral  and 
hunting  tribe,  the  Masai,  with  whom  the  British  early  established  good 
relations  and  whom  they  managed  to  move  into  other  locations.  Moreover, 
both  the  Masai  and  the  Kikuyu,  a  far  more  numerous  sedentary  agricultural 
people,  had  been  decimated  by  disease  at  just  about  the  time  the  Britisli 
undertook  to  administer  the  area.  The  land  taken  for  white  exploitation 
in  the  early  20th  century  thus  appeared  practically  uninhabited. 

(2)  On  the  strength  of  treaty  arrangements  with  the  Germans  and 
with  the  Arab  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  (a  large  island  off  the  east  coast),  and 
with  what  (like  Stuyvesant  in  Manhattan)  they  regarded  as  arrangements 
with  the  native  peoples,  the  British  in  1895  assumed  a  protectorate  over 
Kenya,  which  included  a  10-mile-wide  coastal  strip  under  the  Sultan's 
suzerainty.  For  the  Latter,  the  British  paid  an  annual  ice  to  tin  Sultan 
(who  was  also  under  British  protection). 

Previously,  administration  and  the  exploitation  had  beta  left  to 
the  British  East  Africa  Company,  which  had  gradually  set  up  posts  along 
the  caravan  route  into  Uganda  and  extended  from  those  the  area  of  effec¬ 
tive  British  control;  but  trade  was  not  profitable  enough  nor  British 
public  interest  strong  enough,  to  support  the  Company's  expensive  opera¬ 
tions  . 
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(3)  From  the  outset,  the  "protectorate"  was  administered  essen¬ 
tially  as  a  British  colony.  In  1905  jurisdiction  vas  transferred  from 
the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Colonial  Office.  In  1920,  Kenya  was  officially 
annexed  as  a  crown  colony,  except  for  the  coastal  strip  technically  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Bultan  of  Zanzibar.  Virtually  no  administrative  distinc¬ 
tion  was  made  between  the  two  constituent  areas,  but  the  official  style 
throughout  the  period  ;nder  review  was  "Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Kema." 

(4)  Beginning  with  British  assumption  of  a  League  of  Nations 
mandate  over  Tanganyika,  various  efforts  were  made  toward  "closer  union" 
of  the  three  British  Last  African  areas  (Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanganyika). 
Some  progress  was  made  with  respect  to  common  interests  like  customs  and 
transport;  regular  conferences  of  the  three  colonial  Governors  began  in 
1926;  and  in  1947,  largely  to  spur  badly  needed  economic  development,  an 
East  African  High  Commission  composed  of  the  three  Governors  was  estab¬ 
lished,  with  a  Legislative  Assembly  having  powers  in  certain  economic- 
areas  and  its  own  execitive  arm.-*  There  was  no  progress  whatever  toward 
political  union,  because  of  t he  conflicting  aspirations  and  fears  of  the 
Europeans,  Indians,  and  Africans.  For  purposes  of  political  analysis, 
the  legal  relation  of  Kenya  to  the  metropole  was  virtually  unchanged  from 
1920  to  1951. 

(5)  Except  for  the  threat  of  the  Germans  in  Tanganyika  in  World 
War  I,  and  the  Italians  in  Ethiopia  in  World  War  II,  the  British  faced  no 
major  opposition  to  their  control  of  Kenya,  internal  or  external,  until 
the  Mau  Mau  uprising.  When  they  first  occupied  the  country,  they  found 

a  large  number  of  tribes,  largely  separate,  fighting  among  themselves, 
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most  of  them  without  any  form  of  political  organization  as  the  West  com¬ 
monly  understands  the  term.  With  their  primitive  armament  they  were  no 
match  for  the  British,  who  were  able  to  assert  themselves  with  relatively 
little  bloodshed,  and  to  maintain  control  with  relative  ease. 

(6)  It  is  clear  that  when  the  British  arrived,  the  peoples  of 
Kenya  had  no  semblance  of  political  uricty  beyond  units  of  a  few  thousand 
peopl'  i  most.  Although  cultural  affinities  were  somewhat  more  inclu¬ 
sive,  the  area  was  still  divided  among  four  major  ethnic  groups.  There 
were  dozens  of  languages  and  dialects,  with  Swahili  as  a  1 i ngau  franca 
where  trading  contracts  existed. 

(7)  This  situation  changed  somewhat  in  the  latter  years  of  Brit 
ish  administration:  British-maintained  peace  and  order  eliminated  some 
intertribal  barriers;  education  both  in  Africa  and  abroad  brought  young 
men  of  various  tribes  together;  improved  communications  and  transport  pro 
duccd  more  intermingling;  and  some  deliberate  efforts  were  made  at  "inter 
penetration."  The  four  African  nominated  members  of  the  conony's  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  by  1951  were  endeavoring  to  speak  for  African  interests  as 
a  whole.  However,  African  consciousness  and  loyalty  generally  was  still 
basically  tribal.  At  the  same  time,  the  British  conquest  brought  in  two 
new  "tribes":  the  British  themselves,  divided  among  settLcrs,  mission¬ 
aries,  and  administrators;  and  tiic  Indians,  who  controlled  much  of  the 
colony's  retail  trade  and  filled  many  of  the  administrative  and  clerical 
posts.  Many  of  the  colony's  most  serious  political  problems  involved  the 
triangle  of  relations  among  the  European,  "Asian"  (i.c.,  Indian),  and 

African  groups,  with  the  Arabs  a  less  important  but  nonetheless  vocal 
e  lenient . 
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11,  Government  organize  tion  and  performance.  Tlu-  basic  principles  of 
Kenya's  Government  were  laid  down  by  Royal  Orders  in  Council  of  the  Unite 
Kingdom,  enacted  at  various  times  over  the  period  but  relatively  litth 
changed  after  j.906.  These  orders  were  not  enacted  by  the  British  Tar!  in 
ment,  but  Parliament  was  an  important  factor  in  Kenya  government.  Otlur 
important  governmental  elements  were,  in  London,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  and  his  staff,  reporting  to  and  sometimes  overruled  by 
the  Prime  Minicter;  and  in  Nairobi,  the  Governor,  and  Executive  Council, 
the  Legislative  Council,  the  colonial  administration,  and  the  courts. 
This  section  will  discuss  the  executive  chain  of  administration;  the 
Legislative  Council  and  the  role  of  Parliament  are  discussed  in  section 
II. 

a.  Governor. 

(1)  The  position  of  Governor  was  legally  a  very  strong  one.  1! 
headed  the  colonial  administration  in  name,  and,  insofar  as  he  pleased, 
in  fact.  (Until  1946  he  conducted  the  administration  through  a  Chief 
Secretary.)  He  presided  over  both  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils, 
convened  and  prorogued  them,  and  had  both  original  and  deciding  votes  in 
them.  He  could  veto  any  enactment  of  the  Legislative  Council,  appointed 
the  nominated  members,  and  could  susp<  nd  certain  oi  them,  Ht  had  sweep¬ 
ing  powers  Oder  the  internal  administration  of  the  country,  anti  could 
appoint  and  suspend  subordinate  officers,  lie  convened  the  Supreme  Com ( 
of  the  Colony,  could  pardon  offenders,  and  had  to  approve  death  sentenci 
before  they  were  carried  out.  He  himself  was  exempted  from  court  juris¬ 
diction.  11c  was  required  to  consult  with  the  Executive  Council  in  his 
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official  actions,  but  not  necessarily  to  take  the  Council's  advice  (al¬ 
though  minutes  of  Council  meetings  were  submitted  to  London  annual lv,  an 

<4 

appeal  of  the  Governor's  decisions  to  London  was  possible). 

(2)  There  were,  however,  important  restraints  on  the  Governor's 
actual  exercise  of  his  powers.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  Crown,  and  .sub¬ 
ject  to  the  direction  of  His  Majesty's  Government  through  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  largely  professional  admini strat i •< 
service,  with  its  own  conceptions  and  procedures,  and  which  had  it-  eve:- 
on  the  next  Governor  as  well  as  the  present  one.  He  was  confronted  wili. 
the  British  settler  community,  many  of  whom  were  aristocrats,  some  ! 
whom  could  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  London,  all  of  whom  expected  tin- 
Governor  to  look  out  for  their  interests.  Moreover,  he  had  burdensome 
social  and  protocol  responsibilities,  which  competed  with  his  executive 
responsibilities.  Sir  Philip  Mitchell  speaks  of  the  "heavy  and  com  intiou: 
round  of  social  functions,  meetings,  conferences  and  Government  House 
entertaining,  for  Nairobi  had  become  a  centre  of  air  travel  from  many 
countries  and  distinguished  visitots  continuously  arrived."  In  addi¬ 
tion,  toward  the  end  of  the  period,  numerous  interest  groups  were 
clamoring  to  be  heard,  both  in  Government  House  and  in  London, 
b.  I.xecutive  Council. 

(1)  In  British  colonial  practice,  the  Executive  Council  filled 
in  some  measure  the  place  occupied  by  the  Cabinet  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
but  in  most  colonies,  the  Council  was  only  consultative  or  advisory,  and 
it  was  not  responsible  to  the  legislature.  In  Kenya,  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  until  1949  was  made  up  principally  of  senior  officers  of  the 
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Administration,  organizationally  subordinate  to  the  Governor;  for  those 
men,  the  Council  seat  was  another  official  burden,  but  it  did  guarantee 
them  direct  access  to  the  Gcvernor.  From  a  fairly  early  period,  the 
council  also  included  unofficial  members  appointed  by  the  Governor.  h'ven- 
tually,  these  members  included  representatives  of  the  major  racial  com¬ 
munities:  the  British  settlers,  the  Indians,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Africans. 

It  was  not  until  1944,  however,  that  the  Africans  were  represented  by  an 
African,  and  through  1951  the  African  representatives  were  appointed,  not 
elected.  Hie  official  members  outnumbered  the  tinof ficials. 

(2)  In  194b,  however,  a  major  reorganization  gave  the  Council 
members  jurisdiction  over  the  principal  departments  of  the  Colonial  Gov¬ 
ernment,  so  that  the  Chief  Secretary  no  longer  intervened  between  the 
Governor  and  his  senior  executives.  The  major  racial  groups  «.ont.  i-'.m 
to  be  represented  on  the  Council.  fhcii  representatives,  however,  had  no 
real  power  or  responsibility.  Corfield  criticizes  this  arrangement  on 
two  counts:  first,  such  a  major  organizat ional  change  caused  a  great  deal 
of  contusion,  while  all  the  members  of  the  administration  were  sorting  out 
their  new  interrelationships;  second,  some  of  the  allocations  ol  responsi¬ 
bility  were  ual orttinate--he  cites  specifically  the  combination  under  a 
single  Member  for  I,aw  and  Order  of  the  functions  normal lv  handled  i.y  Min¬ 
isters  of  Hone  Affairs  and  of  Justice.  In  addition,  he  notes  that  tiu 
presence  of  nonresponsibie  representatives  of  racial  groups  inhibited  the 

free  discussion  of  major  incidents  such  as  proceed,  the  Bnergencv  of 
6 

1952. 
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(3)  To  tl  est*  dif ficulti.es,  Sir  Philip  Micbell  adds  another: 
that  the  lack  of  responsibility  of  the  nominated  unofficial  members  meant 
that  they  could  and  did  indulge  ii  free  criticism  of  the  administration 
without  any  requirements  to  do  anything  about  it.  In  this  respect,  tin 
Council  acted  more  like  a  deliberative  or  legislative  body  than  like  tin 
Governor's  cabinet.  Mitcnell  had  earlier  apparently  contemplated  a  let" 
of  organization  under  which  the  Council  would  become  an  upper  legislative 

house,  In  the  sense  that  it  would  pass  on  all  legislation  enacted  by  tin 

s 

Legislative  Council,  but  nothing  of  this  sort  apparently  was  ever  done. 
Such  an  arrangement  might  have  been  a  way  around  some  of  the  objections 
to  permitting  elected  African  representation  in  the  Legislative  Council, 
c.  Colonial  administration:  the  Central  Government. 

(1)  During  the  1920-51  period,  there  were  three  successive 
organizational  systems.  Prior  to  1929,  the  central  Government  of  Kcnva , 
under  the  Governor,  consisted  of  a  Colonial  or  Chief  Secretary  who  was 
the  senior  administrative  officer,  a  Chief  Native  Affairs  Commissioner 
who  headed  the  local  administration  in  the  African  areas,  and  several 
department  heads  having  to  do  with  agriculture,  police,  public  health, 
transport,  and  the  like.  In  1929,  the  lines  of  authority  were  changed 
so  that  the  officers  responsible  for  native  areas  of  the  field  report • o 
directly  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  who  then  referred  the  reports  to  the 
various  department  heads  for  action.  The  Chief  Native  Affairs  Commis¬ 
sioner  lost  most  of  his  executive  responsibilities,  becoming  a  senior 
auviser  te  the  Governor  and  Chief  Secretary.  In  1966,  the  departments 
were  put  in  charge  of  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  who  reported 
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directly  to  the  Governor.  The  Chief  Secretary  became  Member  for  the 
Development  and  Reconstruction  Agency. 

(2)  A  major  problem  of  the  administration  during  much  of  this 
period  was  that  the  European  settler  community  was  able  to  exercise  dis¬ 
proportionate  control  over  governmental  policies  particularly  through 
its  grip  on  the  budget.  This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  committee 
in  the  Legislative  Council,  with  an  unofficial  European  majority,  which 
reviewed  the  colonial  Government  budget  and  on  several  occasions  was  all 
to  effect  major  economies.  During  the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  the 
settlers  were  by  no  means  the  chief  source  of  the  colonial  revenues,  am! 
in  terms  of  numbers,  tlvy  were  a  tiny  minority.  Their  political  power 
was  based  on  their  ties  of  nationality  with  the  administration,  on  the 
political  and  social  influence  they  'lelded  at  home  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  on  the  recognition  that  they  were  the  mainspring  of  economic 
activity  and  development. 

d.  Colonial  administration:  local  government. 

(1)  When  the  British  first  arrived  in  Kenya,  they  sought  to 
exercise  control  in  local  areas  through  locally  recognized  chiefs.  The 
couniry  Lhev  controlled  was  divided  into  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a 
British  (.uiiii  n .  strati ve  officer  who  sought  out  men  among  the  various 
tribes  and  localities  to  assist  him  in  maintaining  law  and  order,  adjud¬ 
icating  dispurt ■  collecting  taxes,  ano  obtaining  labor  for  Government 
projects  or  for  European  farmers. 

(2)  It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  in  Kenya  very  few  of 
the  tribes  nab  concentrated  political  authority  in  one  nan;  Mumia  of  the 
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Wanga,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  two  Masai  tribes,  were  the  major  exception.-. 
Other  tribes  had  councils  of  elders,  largely  concerned  with,  adjudication 
of  disputes.  Although  prominent  personalities  were  recognized,  and  had 
some  specialized  social  functions  having  to  do  with  religion,  land,  and 
the  conduct,  of  war,  they  had  no  generalized  political  function. 

O)  Faced  with  the  choice  of  recruiting  native  personnel  or 
importing  a  legion  of  foreign  functionaries,  the  British  chose  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  headman,  later  called  a  chief,  in  each  African  locality.  They 
generally  tried  to  designate  persons  of  some  note  by  reason  of  personal 
abilities,  family,  or  position  in  the  tribe.  Some  headmen,  however,  wore 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  service  rendered  to  the  district  officers  con¬ 
cerned.  The  powers  of  the  headmen  were  gradually  increased,  while  after 
1920  they  largely  ceased  to  perform  judicial  functions.  Although  tin 
native  local  councils,  established  in  1925,  had  limited  powers  of  local 
taxation,  the  sal  rics  of  the  headmen  continued  to  be  paid  by  the  central 
Government:.  The  headmen  had  small  staffs  to  assist  them,  as  well  as  so- 
called  tribal  police  recruited  from  the  young  men- -who  in  most  tribes  had 
warrior  status. 

(4)  Kenya  as  a  whole  was  divided  by  1946  into  10  provinces  and 
the  special  district  of  Nairobi  (which  received  its  charter  as  a  ci  t:y 
from  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  with  much  pomp  in  1950).  Each  Province  had 
a  Senior  Provincial  Commissioner,  who  reported  to  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
and  an  administrative  staff.  The  Provinces  were  divided  into  varying 
numbers  ol  districts,  along  both  geographical  and  ethnic  lines;  as  a 
rule,  the  Europeans  had  their  own  districts.  District  Commissioners  and 
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their  staffs,  reporting  to  the  Provincial  Commissioners,  had  charge  of 
the  districts.  These,  in  turn,  were  divided  into  locations  and  (in  Euro¬ 
pean  areas)  also  into  townships  with  varying  degrees  of  self-government. 

(5)  By  1951,  most  districts,  European  and  native,  had  District 
Councils  with  limited  legislative  and  taxing  powers--all  elected,  in  the 
case  of  European  districts,  and  with  varying  proportions  (mostly  over  50 
percent)  of  elective  seats,  in  the  case  of  African  districts.  Provision 
was  made  after  World  War  II  to  organize  advisory  elective  councils  at  the 
location  !evcl--partlv  to  improve  the  local  headmen's  communication  with 
their  communities,  hut  also  to  provide  electors  for  the  District  Councils, 
which  were  beginning  to  show  signs  of  domination  by  nationalist  African 
associations  (section  II). 

(6)  From  the  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  team  concept 
among  officials  at  district  level,  it  would  appear  that  before  World  War  II 
the  various  central  Government  departments  were  independently  represented 
at  district  level,  and  that  cooperation  among  the  representatives  left 
something  to  be  desired. 

(7)  Except  for  clerical  personnel,  the  record  indicates  that  no 
African  was  an  administrative  official  above  the  level  of  location  head¬ 
man  ,  noncommissioned  officer  of  police,  or  agricultural  inspector,  until 
1944,  when  the  tYrst  African  Assistant  District  Commissioners  were 

The  British  it  one  time  tried  installing  an  African-staffed  level 
of  commas  id  hi  tween  location  and  district,  but  abandoned  it.  The  title 
of  "senior  chief"  became  purely  honorif ic--an  aging  headman's  good- 
conduct  medal. 
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appointed.  Published  government  reports  cannot  for  obvious  reasons  b>. 
relied  upon  to  indicate  the  Africans'  effectiveness,  but  the  indications 
are  that  they  performed  for  the  most  part  with  entire  satisfaction.  How¬ 
ever,  the  number  of  such  officers  seems  to  have  been  very  small  up  to 

*  \ 

1951.  Some  of  the  clerks  apparently  had  access  to  important  Government 
papers,  however;  at  least  one  Mau  Mau  escape,  according  to  Corfield, 
elicited  the  conment  that  anything  that  went  on  in  the  Government  was 
known  in  the  African  community. 

(8)  Lord  Hailey  describes  the  division  of  duties  between  Gov¬ 
ernment  (including  the  District  Officers)  and  the  Local  Native  Councils 
(subsequently  renamed  African  District  Councils)  in  1949,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  in  that  year: 

The  Government  has  made  itself  responsible  for  all  Medical 
and  Health  Services  except  the  provision  and  maintenance  of 
dispensaries,  and  for  the  general  direction  of  all  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Soil  Conservation  Services  other  than  those  which 
might  be  provided  from  special  war-time.  Betterment  Funds. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  markets  will  remain  with 
the  Local  Native  Councils.  The  Government  will  be  responsible 
for  all  expenditure  on  Veterinary  Services,  save  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  dips  or  measures  for  improving  the  quality  of  hides. 

A  reclassification  of  roads  is  in  preparation,  in  order  to 
define  the  limits  of  Government  and  Council  responsibility 
....  The  Government  asfews  responsibility  for  all  expen¬ 
diture  on  Education  other  xan  that  embraced  in  a  new  defi¬ 
nition  of  Primary  Education,  which  is  to  be  purely  a  Local 
Native  Council  responsibility  ... 

(9)  The  Local  Native  Councils  and  the  Chiefs  of  the  Locations 
both  occupied  politically  difficult  positions,  because  they  were  the 
interface  between  the  Afridan  population  and  the  British  administration. 

In  the  case  of  the  Councils,  their  presiding  officers  were  the  British 
District  Officers  although  the  practice  was  often  followed  of  leaving 
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most  of  the  meetings  to  the  presidency  of  the  African  vice-chairmen.  Tin 
Councils  depended  upon  the  District  Officers  and  the  location  chiefs  to 
implement  their  decisions.  In  Central  Province,  "the  only  important 
matter  retained  by  the  Councils  under  their  own  management  is,  as  a 
rule,  that  of  Roads  and  Buildings." 

(101  The  location  chiefs  had  a  difficult  row  to  hoe  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  they  had  no  traditional  precedent  or  auth¬ 
ority  for  the  executive  functions  they  were  supposed  to  carry  out;  most 
of  these  were  performed  for  their  master,  the  British  Covernment,  and  a 
number  of  them  were  inherently  unpopular--notahly  the  collection  of 
taxes,  facilitation  of  labor  recruitment,  and  levying  of  labor  for  Cov¬ 
ernment  works.  On  the  other  hand, 

to  the  African  mind,  the  most  significant  evidence  of  the 
possession  of  chiefly  authority  is  the  discharge  of  judi¬ 
cial  functions,  whereas  the  accepted  policy  of  excluding 
the  Headmen  from  the  Native  Tribunals  is  directed  primar¬ 
ily  to  emphasize  his  position  as  a  subordinate  officer  of 
the  administration  .  .  .  ® 

(11)  In  "the  more  advanced  districts"  of  Central  Province,  which 
is  of  primary  concern  for  this  study  because  it  included  most  Furoman 
settlers  and  most  i'ikuyu,  the  chiefs  were  facing  three  difficulties  in 
1050:  they  \.er<  expected  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Nativ<  Local 

Councils  as  agent  s  of  the  District  Officer,  yet  the  Councils  were  heron  1  n 
critical  oi  i he  administration;  the  Tribal  Police,  a  principal  support  of 
the  chiefs'  authority, we:e  losing  prestige  because  the  central  police 
force  was  then  beginning  to  post  men  in  the  native  areas;  and  the  politi¬ 
cal  agitation  was  oi ten  focused  on  the  position  of  the  chiefs.  Neverthei 
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there  is  evidence  that  in  some  Districts  the  Chiefs  possess 
a  very  considerable  measure  of  authority,  .  .  .  and  they 
have  been  particularly  effective  in  areas  where  they  can 
rely  on  the  support  of  village  officials  who  themselves  are 
part  of  the  indigenous  native  organizations ^ 

e.  Legislature.  The  first  Legislation  Council,  established  in 
response  to  white  settler  pressures,  met  in  190/.  in  line  with  English 
practice  of  gradual  development  of  self-government  in  the  colonies,  it 
was  made  up  of  six  "official"  members  who  represented  the  Government  of 
Kenya  and  two  "unofficial"  members  who  represented  the  people,  all  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Governor  for  virtually  automatic  appointment  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  London.  "It  was  over  the  number,  distribution  and  manner  of 

selection  of  the  unofficial  members  that  many  of  the  preindependence  poli- 

12 

tical  battles  were  fought." 

(1)  At  first  only  representatives  of  the  European  settlers  occu¬ 
pied  the  unofficial  seats  but  in  1909  a  prominent  Indian,  A,  M.  Jeevanjee, 
was  appointed.  In  1920,  the  same  year  in  which  the  East  African  Protec¬ 
torate  was  mace  into  a  colony,  the  first  elections  for  the  Legislative 
Council  were  held.  Only  Europeans  voted  and  the  settlers  were  represented 
in  eight  of  the  11  constituencies.  The  Indians,  who  outnumbered  the  Euro¬ 
peans  three  to  one,  demanded  greater  representation  and  elections  based  on 
a  "common  roll." 

\2)  A  Colonial  Office  proposal  for  a  qualified  "common  roll" 
brought,  terrific  repercussions  from  the  settlers.  The  Government  yielded 
to  their  pressure.  A  new  law  in  1923  expanded  the  membership  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  provided  for  elections  on  the  basis  of  a  "communal  roil,"  each 
group  to  he  represented  and  elector)  separately.  Europeans  were  assigned 
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11  scats;  Indians,  5;  Arabs,  1.  Africans  were  to  have  one  appointed  rep¬ 
resentative.  Until  1944,  the  African  seat  was  held  by  a  white  missionary 
In  view  of  their  denial  of  both  a  common  roll  and  equal  representation 

with  the  Europeans  the  Indians  boycotted  elections  and  refused  to  pay  the 

13 

taxes  from  1924  until  1931.  In  the  latter  years  they  accepted  the  prin 
ciple  of  communal  representation. 

(3)  In  the  1930's  and  1940V.  the  Africans  replaced  the  I  no  ;  is 
as  the  chief  political  competitor  of  the  Europeans.  This  was  reflected 
in  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  Legislative  Council.  By  1950  the 
Legislative  Council  consisted  of  11  elected  European  members,  five  elec¬ 
ted  Indian  members,  one  elected  Arab  member,  one  Arab  nominated  to  repre¬ 
sent  Arab  interests,  four  nominated  unofficial  members  (all  Africans)  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  African  community,  seven  ex-officio  offi¬ 
cial  members,  and  nominated  official  members  not  exceeding  nine  in  number 
with  the  Governor  as  President  and  a  Speaker  who  was  also  Vice  President. 

(4)  The  Legislative  Coun.  11  was  by  no  means  an  autonomous  body 
with  independent  legislative  authority,  but  within  the  limits  prescribed 
by  the  Government  it  did  exercise  considerable  influence  and  even  power. 

A  bill  had  to  bo  introduced  by  a  member  of  the  policy-making  Executive 
Council  and  approved  by  the  Governor  in  Council  before  it  was  presented 
to  the  Legislative  Council  for  debate.  If  passed  by  the  Legislative  Conn 
cil,  the  bill  then  became  law  on  the  Governor's  signature.  If  the  Gover¬ 
nor  disapproved  of  the  legislation,  on  its  introduction,  he  could  veto  il 
presentation.  In  this  case,  however,  he  had  to  report  his  action  to  the 
Colonial  Seen  tarv.  If,  after  a  bill  had  been  passed  by  the  Legislative 
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Council,  die  Governor  declined  to  sign  it,  he  again  had  to  report  to  tin 
Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies.  Such  instances  were  rare, 
f.  Colonial  administration:  court  and  legal  system. 

(1)  As  with  local  administration,  the  court  system  had  both 
British  and  native  components,  but  the  latter  component  had  a  larger 
share  of  the  action  in  the  African  sphere.  The  highest  court  was  the 
Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  four  justices.  Subor¬ 
dinate  courts  at  important  centers  were  conducted  by  resident  British 
magistrates.  Elsewhere  they  were  conducted  "in  every  District  and  at 
every  administrative  station  in  the  Colony  by  officers  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  branch  of  the  Government  upon  whom  judicial  powers  have  been 

14 

conferred."  (This  must  have  been  confusing  to  intelligent  headmen, 
who  had  suffered  the  loss  of  their  judicial  authority.)  They  had  both 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  could  impose  corporal  punishmert  up 
to  24  strokes.  There  were  Muslim  subordinate  courts  in  the  Protectorate 
area  along  the  coast.  Native  courts,  established  by  warrant  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  provincial  commissioners,  had  limited  criminal  and  generally  unlim¬ 
ited  civil  jurisdiction.  "Native  courts  normally  consist  of  a  panel  ol 
elders  sitting  under  the  chairmanship  of  a  President,  and  in  the  move 

advanced  districts  Native  Appeal  Courts  are  established  ai  the  adminis- 
„15 

trative  centres. 

(2)  Origin*,  ily  the  intention  was  to  recognize  the  judicial  or 
arbitral  customs  ot  the  various  tribes  as  they  stood,  since  these  were 
generally  well  developed.  After  early  misconceptions  about  chiefs  and 
headmen  were  resolved,  the  councils  of  elders  were  left  with  their 
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traditional  responsibilities.  However,  an  ordinance  of  1930  gave  the 
Provincial  Commissioner  authority  to  prescribe  the  constitution  of  any 
tr ibuna 1 . 

The  constitution  of  the  Tribunals  has  tended  increasingly  to 
become  tnat  ui  a  "permanent"  President  and  Vice-President, 
with  a  bench  taken  by  rotation  or  by  roster  from  a  panel 
appointed  after  consultation  wi  Lh  local  opinion  ....  L'hili 
in  some  /districts/  the  ctioice  faLls  by  preference  on  Ciders 
who  traditionally  have  a  recognized  position  ....  in  other; 
the  tendency  has  been  /to  choose/  .  .  .  persons  who  by  educa¬ 
tion,  trade,  or  experience  in  Government  or  similar  employment , 
have  acquired  a  position  of  prestige  in  local  society  .... 

The  progressive  reduction  in  the  number  of  Tribunals  or  their 
groupings  to  establish  the  "Divisional  Tribunals"  has  further 
diminished  the  possibility  of  securing  indigenous  judicial 
authorities  for  membership  of  tin  benches.  b 

(J)  In  Central  Province,  the  tribunals  had  all  been  consolidated 

by  1950  inLo  divisional  tribunals,  with  more  or  less  permanent  persontu  1. 

In  Kiamu  District  (a  Kikuyu  area), 

the  members  of  the  tribunals  are  selected  by  the  District 
Commissioner  at  Locational  or  Divisional  Meetings;  as 
usual,  they  include  no  Chiefs  or  Government  employees,  and 
comprise  a  number  of  traders  and  farmers  as  well  as  some 
Elders,  Nearly  all  are  literate. 

In  the  less  sophisticated  areas  /of  Central  Province/,  the 
native  community  has  obviously  had  difficulty  in  accepting 
any  departure  from  the  traditional  system  ....  In  the 
more  advanced  Districts,  the  adjustments  made  in  the  system 
appear  Le  have  carried  satisfaction  in  the  community  gener¬ 
ally,  at>  tin  re  Keens  to  >o  little  justification  for  tin 
attack  rtv.dt  on  the  Tribunals  by  sane  of  the  Kikuyu  Associa¬ 
tions,  a,  part  of  their  political  campaign  against  the 
Government . ^ 

Hailey  also  notes,  however,  that  the  new  system  "is  likely  to  he  more 
successful  if  Lite  Tribunals  mace  a  regular  practice  of  consulting  /the/ 

traditional  authorities  .  .  .  regarding  land  rights  or  matrimonial 

,,19 

i ssues . 
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(4)  Major  criminal  cases,  whether  natives  or  Europeans  were 

involved,  came  before  the  British-run  subordinate  courts,  and  could  be 

appealed  Lo  the  Supreme  Court.  Appeals  from  native  tribunals  could  be 

taken  to  the  District  and  Provincial  Officers  and  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Kikuyu  were  inclined  to  litigiousness,  and  made  full  use  of  thosi 

procedures.  The  British  justices  were  zealous  in  their  careful  const  ni« 

tion  of  the  law,  and  this  fact  has  been  cited  by  Corfield  as  one  ut  i  in 

difficulties  in  dealing  effectively  with  Mau  Mau  crimes.  The  legal 

system  is  described  in  the  Kenya  Annual  Report  for  1946  as  follows: 

Tire  Law  of  the  Colony  consists  of  Imperial  Orders-in- 
Council  relating  to  the  Colony,  certain  English  and  Indian 
Acts  applied  either  wholly  or  in  part,  Ordinances  of  the 
local  legislature  and  Rules  nadc  thereunder. 

Civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  is  exercised  in  conformity 
with  such  enactments  and  in  conformity  with  the  common  law, 
the  doctrines  of  equity  and  the  statutes  of  general  applica¬ 
tion  In  force  in  England  on  the  12th  August,  1897,  so  far 
only  as  the  circumstances  of  the  Colony  and  its  inhabitants 
permit  and  subject  to  such  qualifications  as  local  circum¬ 
stances  render  necessary.  Procedure  is  regulated  by  Rules 
made  by  the  Supreme  Court  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 

Tn  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  to  which  natives  are  parties, 
every  court  is  guided  by  native  law  as  far  as  it  is  applicable 
and  is_not  repugnant  to  justice  and  morality  or  inconsistent 
with  /the  laws  above- listed/  ....  In  addition,  Mohamnedan 
law  is  applied  in  Muslim  subordinate  courts  in  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  personal  status,  marriage,  inheritance  and  divorce 
where  Arabs  and  Mohammedan  Natives  are  concerned. 

v5;  One  qualified  observer  commented  that  the  entire  East  Airi 
can  legal  system  was  a  dua  .  one,  in  whica  custonary  law-left  largely 
undisturbed  by  the’  Brit i sh--governed  "the  personal  everyday  relations  of 
probably  •()  percent  of  the  population  of  East  Africa."  But  customary 
law,  administered  by  the  native  courts,  was  "considered  unimportant  and 
given  an  .nforior  status  as  compared  with  the  received  English  law." 
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Appeals  from  native  courts  "lav  to  administrative  officers"  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  did  not  reach  the  High  Court.  In  this  observer's  view,  despite  the 
statement  of  the  1946  Report  that  "every  court  is  guided  by  native  law," 
the  guidance  provision  was  largely  ignored  in  practice  in  the  English 
courts  which  iiad  little  concern  or  interest  in  African  affairs.  it  was 
not  until  1940  that  any  serious  official  effort  was  made  to  record  and  ii 
necessary  modify  customary  law,  and  the  haw  Panels  then  constituted 
"worked  very  aaphazardly  and  because  th« y  had  no  guidance  in  recording 
customary  law,  produced  verv  little  of  value  to  a  lawyer."  Nevertheless, 
customary  law  was  influenced  indirectly  by  the  colonial  administration, 
particularly  iv  the  modification  of  the  institutions  for  dispute-settling 
above  described  and  bv  the  ultimate  "general  overlordship  of  the  local 
courts  by  Kuropean  administrators."  There  was  some  direct  modification: 
Africans  were  given  the  alternative  of  Western-style  marriage,  and  a 

system  of  land  consolidation  and  registration  largely  replaced  customary 

70 

land  law  in  the  affected  areas. 

g.  Control  bv  the  Colonial  Secretary  in  London. 

(1)  The  colonial  Covernor's  authority  was  extensive,  but  "in 

■  21 

all  cases  .u*  vas  responsible  to  the  Home  Government .  --in  the  tirst 
instance,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  In  one  observer's 
view,  however,  ..no  instructions  given  to  Governors  by  the  Hone  Government 
were  rataer  'agiu  and  general;  reliance  was  placed  upon  reacting  to  the 
Governors'  dispatches  as  tluy  came  in.  Sir  Philip  Mitchell,  Governor 
from  1944  to  19 >2,  describes  his  experience: 
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Tiie  Governor  makes  proposals--takes  off  in  his  experimental 
aircraf t — one  other,  or  several,  groups  reject  them--shoot 
him  down;  there  is  much  excitement  for  a  while  and  then  the 
proposals,  usually  wicli  some  sensible  modifications,  are 
accepted  with  or  without  a  visit  from  a  Minister. ^2 

(2)  In  the  case  of  proposals  for  fuller  racial  representation 

on  the  Legislative  Council  in  1950,  Mitchell  notes: 

Tlie re  was,  at  this  time,  the  usual  change  of  holder  of  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  so  it  would  be  desirable  to 
deal  with  these  questions  by  personal  discussions  in  London, 
where  any  points  of  difficulty  could  be  explained  more  con¬ 
veniently  and  quickly  than  by  despatch. ^3 

(3)  It  seems  probabie,  in  view  of  the  rapid  turnover  of  Colo¬ 
nial  Secretaries— 20  men  and  23  incumbencies  from  1912  to  1952,  and  five 
from  1945  to  1952--that  there  would  have  been  heavy  dependence  upon  the 
permanent  Colonial  office  staff.  Mitchell  believed  that  "old-fashioned 
Colonial  Office  government  is  out  of  date  and  unworkable  in  the  condi- 
tions  of  today  ..."  4  During  one  period,  it  appears  that  a  middle- 
level  Colonial  Office  official  was  in  effect  controlling  policy  for  Kenya 
through  the  recommendations  he  made  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the 
replies  he  wrote  to  the  Governor's  despatches  in  the  Secretary's  name. 

(4)  Since  the  Colonial  Office  had  ultimate  responsibility  for 
the  affairs  of  Kenya  Colony,  it  had  to  answer  lor  them  to  Parliament. 

Here  it  was  subject  to  criticism  both  lrom  the  liberals,  often  of  Liu- 
Labor  Party,  who  favored  greater  consideration  of  the  Africans,  and  from 
the  conservatives,  often  of  the  Conservative  Party,  who  supported  His 
Majesty's  Empire  and  his  white  Christian  subjects  abroad.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  to  breed  a  certain  caution  and  gunshvness  into  the  Colonial 
Office,  at.d  presumably  into  the  Colonial  Service.  This  was  hardly  a 
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climate  to  encourage  innovation  and  experiment  in  colonial  administra¬ 
tion. 

(5)  In  a  sense,  the  entire  colonial  administrative  system, 
from  location  headman  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  was 
thus  responsible  onlv  to  the  King-in-Council  (i.e.,  to  the  British  Prime 
Minister  and  his  Cabinet)  except  insofar  as  Parliament  raised  embarrass¬ 
ing  questions  and  questioned  the  spending  of  money.  It  was  responsible 
to  the  Africans  hardly  at  all,  although  it  stressed  its  responsibility 
for  them.  Even  with  the  best-intent ioned  and  most  capable  of  men,  this 
arrangement  was  not  calculated  to  afford  maximum  response  to  the  Afri¬ 
cans'  desires,  whether  or  not  these  desires  were  reasonable  and  proper, 
h.  Police  and  security. 

(1)  Military  and  security  matters  are  dealt  with  in  chapter  5. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  two  principal  agencies  of  law  and  order 
in  Kenya  were  the  Kenya  Police,  largely  African  but  with  British  senior 
officers,  controlled  by  the  Member  for  Law  and  Order  of  the  Central  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  colony;  and  the  Tribal  Police,  recruited  from  among  the 
young  men  in  the  various  locations  to  support  the  headmen,  and  controlled 
by  them  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  District  Officers. 

(2)  Prior  to  World  War  II,  there  was  for  a  time  a  milita  com¬ 
posed  of  while  settlers.  Theoretically  an  Army  reserve,  it  threatened 
to  become  an  arm  of  the  more  militant  supporters  of  immediate  (white- 
controlled)  colonial  autonomy,  and  was  disbanded.  It  was  reactivated  in 
1937. 
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(3)  The  Kenya  Annual  Report  for  194b  notes  that  2,307  major 
offenses,  3,795  minor  offenses,  and  33,629  offenses  under  Local  and 
Special  laws,  were  brought  to  court  in  that  year.  This  was  an  increase 
of  over  100  percent  in  major  ana  miner  cases  (the  offenses  under  local 
laws  remaining  about  constant),  continuing  a  steady  increase  since  193‘*. 
Convictions  averaged  88  percent.  The  report  attributed  this  increase  in 
crime  to 

difficulties  due  to  the  war  and  the  inevitable  unrest  of 
post-war  years,  accompanied  by  the  shortage  of  supplies  of 
consumer  goods,  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  the  demobiliza¬ 
tion  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Africans,  with  the  consequent 
reduction  of  their  purchasing  power.  The  task  of  maintain¬ 
ing  law  and  order  has  been  repdered  more  difficult  by  the 
shortage  of  European  staff.  J 

12.  Political  attitudes,  policies  and  problems. 

a.  British  colonial  problems.  Throughout  the  20th  century,  there 
were  four  main  problems  that  dominated  British  policy  in  Kenya:  the 
British  trusteeship  for  the  welfare  and  development  cf  the  African  na¬ 
tives;  white  settler  demands  for  support  and  preferential  treatment;  the 
problem  of  the  Indians,  most  oi  whom  had  originally  been  imported  by  the 
British  to  build  the  Uganda  Railway;  and  the  question  of  the  economic 
development  of  the  colony.  As  these  problems  interacted  or  came  to  the 
forefront,  the  attention  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Governments  was  turned 
to  them,  and  a  long  series  of  commissions  and  investigations,  by  experts, 
Government  officials,  and  members  of  Parliament  struggled  with  their  impl 
cacrons.  Strategic  and  military  considerations  also  affected  policy  ac 
times,  but  they  are  not  of  immediate  concern  here. 
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b.  Trusteeship. 

(1)  So  far  as  the  British  Home  and  Colonial  administrations 

were  concerned,  there  was  no  wavering  in  their  intention  to  fulfill  the 
trusteeship  for  the  Africans  that  they  had  assumed,  first  by  treaty  and 
conquest,  then  by  annexation.  This  trusteeship  included  at  least  three 
elements:  protection  of  the  native  against  loss  of  his  birthright;  eli¬ 

mination  of  the  internecine  warfare  and  "barbaric  practices"  which,  In 
the  British  view,  had  made  his  life  miserable  before  the  Empire  brought 
light  into  darkness;  and  the  gradual  development  of  native  society  into 
the  full  glory  of  Western  civilization. 

(2)  The  missionaries,  some  of  whom  had  arrived  even  before  the 
British  East  India  Company,  in  general  vigorously  supported  the  cause  of 
justice  for  the  Africans.  Missionaries  represented  African  interests  in 
the  Legislative  Council  for  some  years.  However,  they  were  divided  among 
themselves  along  sectarian  lines,  and  their  conception  of  the  goals  for 
African  progress  were  often  at  variance  with  what  the  Africans  wanted  for 
themselves . 

c.  White  settlers. 

(!)  The  settlers--meaning  primarily  the  farmers  of  the  white 
highlands--!!,  general  were  frank  to  state  their  belief  in  the  virtue  anti 
inevitability  of  white  supremacy.  They  wanted  to  be  able  to  control  their 
own  affairs,  following  the  example  of  other  British  colonies,  and  to  this 
end  demanded  an  ever  larger  role  in  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Coun¬ 
cils  and  in  uetomiining  the  colony's  policies.  They  objected  to  any  form 
of  taxation,  pointing  to  their  contribution  to  the  colony's  economic 
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growth.  They  expected  the  Government  to  protect  and  foster  their  inter¬ 
ests.  Living  in  isolated  and  exposed  locations,  '?rgely  dependent  on 
African  labor,  they  were  in  fear  of  being  swamped  by  the  Africans  and 
even  of  being  massacred  by  them,  and  criticized  the  Colonial  Office--par- 
ticularly  during  Labor  governments--for  its  pampering  of  them. 

(2)  The  settlers  saw  in  the  Africans  a  resource  to  be  exploited, 
in  the  form  of  cheap  labor,  and  sought  to  maximize  it.  In  general,  they 
were  not  cruel  or  inhumane,  despite  the  famous  incident  of  1907  in  which 

a  prominent  member  of  the  colony  publicly  flogged  two  African  rickshaw 
drivers  for  allegedly  insulting  white  women  (and  was  himself  punished  for 
the  act).  However,  the  dominant  elements  in  the  white  settler  community 
were  British  from  South  Africa,  with  South  African  ideas  on  how  to  handle 
natives;  aristocrats  or  aristocratic  younger  sons,  who  saw  the  master- 
servant  or  overseer-worker  relationship  as  a  natural  extension  of  old 
class  lines  in  England;  and  retired  officers  and  public  servants,  who  saw 
things  somewhat  the  same  way.  The  tone  of  early  settler  utterances,  as 
reflected  in  legislative  council  proceedings  and  the  columns  of  the  "East 
African  Standard"  illustrate  this  white-domination  point  of  view. 

(3)  The  white  highlands,  even  up  to  and  after  World  War  II,  was 
an  anachronistic  survival  of  19th-century  views  of  the  white  man's  burden, 
social  Darwinism,  unilinear  cultural  evolution,  and  laissez  faire  econo¬ 
mics.  These  views,  moreover,  dovetailed  nicely  with  economic  advantage, 
since  they  were  consistent  with  settler  desires  to  take  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  tne  high,  temperate  farmlands  which  the  Kikuyu  also  claimed  (a 
small  amount  of  the  alienated  land  eventually  turned  out  to  be  rightful 
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Kikuyu  proper ty--see  chapter  3),  and  to  keep  wages  low  and  labor  plenti¬ 
ful 

d.  Indians.  Thu  third  problem,  that  of  the  Indians,  is  only  periph¬ 
erally  relevant  to  present  concerns.  In  the  early  twenties,  as  a  result 
of  wartime  promises  of  greater  self-government  for  India,  the  thousands 

of  Indians  in  Kenya  demanded  to  be  enfranchised,  to  have  free  immigration 
for  their  leLlows,  and  to  have  the  right  to  hold  property  in  the  exclu¬ 
sively  white  highlands  (the  latter  for  financial  rather  than  residential 
reasons) .  They  also  protested  the  segretation  then  common  for  "sanitary" 
reasons  in  the  urban  areas.  The  settlers  stoutly  resisted  these  claims, 
and  hit  upon  the  doctrine  of  British  responsibility  for  protection  of  the 
natives  as  a  reason  for  keeping  the  scheming,  profiteering  "Asiatics"  out. 
The  end  result  was  a  communal  roll  and  five  Council  seats  for  the  Indians, 
a  White  Paper  which  announced  the  British  doctrine  that  native  interests 
were  "paramount"  over  all  others,  and  an  exhibition  to  the  few  literate 
Africans  of  what  vigorous  protest  could  do.  Subsequently,  the  Indians 
continued  to  agitate  for  equal  status  with  the  Europeans,  but  do  not  seem 
to  have  involved  themselves  deeply  in  African  politics.  Nevertheless, 
Indian  members  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  sometimes  defend¬ 
ed  African  interests. 

e.  Native  paremountcy  and  dual  mandate.  The  question  of  economic 
development,  which  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  chapter  3,  became 
involved  will  the  not  i v<  and  settler  rmestinns  because  both  croons  wore 

i  u-  I 

essential  to  it.  Partly  as  a  result  of  continued  settler  pressures,  the 
loctrine  of  "para: lountcy"  was  somewhat  softened  and  redefined,  and  a  new 
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"dual  mandate"  emerged,  meaning  that  both  white  and  native  areas  should 
be  developed.  Some  of  the  conflicts  of  the  thirties--aggravated  by  the 
depression--concerned  the  extent  to  which  scarce  money  should  be  spent 
for  betterment  of  native  areas,  and  to  what  extent  natives  should  be 
encouraged  to  work  on  their  own  lands  or  on  Government  development  pro¬ 
jects  rather  than  on  the  settler  farms.  To  some  extent,  the  settlers 
managed  to  bias  the  conflict  to  favor  their  side,  although  the  adminis¬ 
tration  stuck  by  its  self-perceived  mission  of  protecting  the  nurturing 
native  development. 

f.  British  official  attitudes. 

(1)  In  carrying  out  its  basically  enlightening  and  well-inten¬ 
tioned  policies  for  furthering  African  progress,  the  colonial  administra¬ 
tion  was  considerably  handicapped  by  both  subjective  and  objective  factors. 
On  the  subjective  side,  it  had  to  struggle,  not  only  with  settler  criti¬ 
cism,  but  with  its  own  concept  of  its  mission.  It  would  appear  that  most 
British  administrators  at  least  before  World  War  II  would  have  agreed  with 
the  statement  that,  the  British  having  taken  900  years  to  evolve  their 
democratic  and  modern  society,  it  would  take  the  Africans  at  least  that 
long.  Thus  there  was  no  great  hurry. 

(2)  Moreover,  there  seems  to  have  been  considerable  prejudice 
against  the  transitional  Africans,  mostly  in  the  cities,  who  were  no  lon¬ 
ger  held  ia  tiio  firm  grip  of  their  traditional  culture,  but  who  were  not 
fully  a  part  of  the  Britis'u-s  Lyle  society  of  the  ruling  classes,  either. 
British  regarded  them  as  uncouth  and  deceptive,  aping  Western  society 
without  understanding  it,  and  generally  far  inferior  to  their  dignified 
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relatives  on  Lhe  reserves.  Yet  these  were  the  people  who  represented -- 
faster  than  the  British  were  prepared  to  see  it--the  very  transition  from 
traditional  to  modern  which  tine  British  claimed  to  be  promoting. 

O)  Indications  also  ate  that  the  British  judged  African  men  and 
groups  in  terms  of  their  absolute  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown  and  to  the 
Bri tish-mainLa ined  status  quo  in  Kenya.  Thus  any  African  acceptable  to 
the  British  was  likely  to  he  unacceptable  to  his  own  people,  in  the  event 
of  sharp  differences  of  opinion--as  on  the  land  issue--and  vice  versa.  In 
consequence,  political  communication  may  have  been  significantly  retarded. 

(4)  Moreover,  the  British  vision  of  the  good  society  in  Kenya 
made  little  compromise  with  British  social  and  cultural  values,  expecting 
the  Africans  to  take  them  over  in  toto  because  that  was  what  was  right.  An 
extreme  example  in  the  religious  field  was  the  attempt  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  stamp  out  polygamy  and  female  eircumsion,  because  they 
affronted  Bricisli  ideas  traditionally  associated  with  Christianity,  with¬ 
out  realizing  the  initmate  involvement  of  these  customs  with  the  cultural 
fabric  of  Kikuyu.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rewards  open  to  the  native  who 
completely  espoused  British  politics,  society,  and  culture  were  basically 
few.  Only  a  lamlful  of  reallv  responsible  jobs  were  open  to  Africans 
through  the  i at ire  period  reviewed,  although  numbers  of  Africans  obtained 
higher  education,  and  with  it  an  enlarged  view  of  their  rightful  share  01 
society's  benefits. 

•  •  l  #  <  •  •  iim  ^  I  H  i  •/ 1  o 

>,  •  |\  il\U>  It  ULC  J-HIMCO  . 

(I)  Wnt'ii  the  British  first  came  to  Kenya,  it  would  appear  that 
the  people:.  ,  i  the  land  regarded  them  as  another  conquering  tribe,  doing 
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what  tribes  had  done  since  time  immemorial.  They  submitted  to  superior 
force  and  accepted  the  consequences.  Unlike  the  British,  who  from  the 
beginning  thought  of  Kenya  as  a  political  entity  of  national  scope,  even 
with  some  of  its  members  in  inferior  status,  the  Africans  had  no  such 
concept  at  all.,  and  no  way  of  including  the  British  in  a  territorial  unit 
to  which  they  owed  allegiance.  The  benefits  of  British  rule  apparently 
outweighed  these  considerations  for  a  great  many  people.  Yet  the  poli¬ 
tical  institutions  which  went  with  a  nation--labor,  taxes,  headmen,  and 
the  rest--wero  at  considerable  variance  with  their  own  culture,  and  the 
tensions  sorely  tested  their  newly  emerging  allegiance  to  a  foreign  king 
and  his  empire. 

(2)  Probably  one  of  the  biggest  reasons  for  Kikuyu  (and  other 
African)  acceptance  of  British  rule  and  British  ways  of  doing  things  was 
the  impression  of  British  omniscience  and  omnipotence  which  derived  from 
their  weapons  and  their  modern  life  and  implements.  But  British  omni¬ 
science  was  somewhat  strained  by  the  observed  differences  between  Govern¬ 
ment  and  settlers,  between  missionaries  and  Government,  and  among  the 
missionaries  themselves.  British  omnipotence  was  undermined  by  both 
World  Wars,  in  which  white  tribes  fought  each  other,  and  by  the  Italian 
adventure  in  Ethiopia.  The  grants  of  self-government  to  Ghana  and  other 
British  territories  were  also  noted. 

(3)  The  keen  desire  of  the  Kikuyu  for  education  seemr  not  to 
have  been  so  much  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  as  to  find  out  what  gave  the 
British  their  power.  Numbers  of  Kikuyu  joined  up  with  Christian  missions, 
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nor  so  much  because-  ol  the-  Christian  message,  but  because  the  missions 
could  provide  education. 

1 3 .  Political  cu  1  tore . 

a.  British  political  culture. 

(1)  Tlie  principal  features  of  British  political  cu lturc--such 
as  belief  in  representative  government,  deference  to  the  Crown  and  to 
appointed  authority,  respect  for  law  and  impartial  justice,  readiness  to 
resolve  disputes  through  compromise,  and  pragmatism  rather  than  doctrine 
as  a  basis  for  solving  problems--are  generally  understood.  They  seem  to 
have  guided  British  political  behavior  in  Kenya,  with  three  major  modifi¬ 
cations.  first,  tin.-  British  did  not  consider  that  all  the  constraints 
and  principles  of  their  own  political  culture  applied  to  their  relations 
with  the  Atricans  in  the  present,  even  though  they  might  in  future  (cl. 
Kipling's  "lesser  breeds  without  the  law").  Second,  thev  were  profoundlv 
convinced  of  their  cultural  and  national  superiority.  They  viewed  the 

Africans  as  culturally  deprived  or  depravcd--as  children  whom  it  was  their 

2  b 

duty  to  bring  up  to  Western  standards.  Their  feeling  could  be  (and  was) 
interpreted  as  one  of  trusteeship.  It  had  a  considerable  element  of  racc- 
consc iousness .  .'bird,  the  settlers  had  a  lusty  pioneer  viewpoint,  admir¬ 
able  in  its  spir.t  of  courage  and  adventure  but  difficult  in  its  impact 
on  Africa;  tl.o  land  was  the  ire  by  right  of  hard  work  at  considerable  per¬ 
sonal  risk  and  sacrifice,  and  their  rights  should  be  protected  against 
ignorant,  la;:y  savages  who  had  never  made  the  land  pay  nor  even  occupied 
much  of  it.  delated  to  this  view  was  the  ieeling--on  the  part  of  settlers 
and  of  1 1.  c  i.a  1 ..  a  I.  i  ke--t  hut  tliev  had  a  duty  t<  exploit  the  country's 
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potential  and  develop  it  economically.  This  feeling  served  to  justify 

the  exploitation  of  African  labor.  In  the  words  of  an  official  report 

of  1924,  "The  Europeans  in  East  Africa  have  the  position,  and  therefore 

27 

the  dangers  and  responsibilities,  of  any  aristocracy." 

(2)  Despite  these  qualifications,  the  administration  of  formal 
British  justice,  insofar  as  it  applied  to  the  African  population,  was 
strictly  constrained  according  to  British  principles.  It  was  often  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  security  forces  to  get  convictions  of  offenders  apprehended 
in  the  early  phases  of  Mau  Mau  activity.  Lord  Hailey  cites  cases  in  which 
serious  charges  were  thrown  out  by  British  magistrates--on  grounds  that 
the  charges  were  improperly  phrased.  Titus,  paradoxically,  the  one  area 
in  which  Frltish  political  culture  was  most  completely  extended  to  cover 
the  Africans  was  that  in  which  inmedLate  British  interests  were  more 
obviously  ill-served.  The  British  feelings  of  exclusiveness  and  super¬ 
iority  moderated  somewhat  over  the  period  studied,  but  seem  to  have  been 
much  present  right  up  to  1951. 

b.  Kikuyu  political  culture. 

(1)  The  various  ethnic  groups  in  Kenya  had  their  own  separate 
cultures  and  traditions,  all  of  them  greatly  different  from  the  British, 
but  differing  also  among  themselves.  Since  the  Kikuyu  were  the  principal 
actors  in  the  conflict  under  study,  attention  will  be  confined  to  this 
group.  (A  discussion  of  Kikuyu  culture  is  given  in  chapter  4.) 

(2)  Like  many  other  peoples  in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  the  Kikuyu 
had  no  separate,  identifiable  political  system  or  institutions.  They  had 
a  social  eystem  and  culture  which  functioned  very  well  to  meet  their  needs 
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until  they  encountered  British  civilization.  The  system  and  culture 
included  elements  responding  to  the  modest  political  needs  of  the  people, 
but  these  elements  functioned  intermittently  and  more  or  less  indepen¬ 
dently.  Most  basic  needs  were  met  by  the  extended  family  groups,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  senior  active  family  member.  Conduct  was  regulated 
primarily  by  group  pressure  to  conform  to  traditional  patterns,  and  these 
had  long  since  developed  to  meet  virtually  every  exigency.  The  principal 
political  problems  above  family  level  involved  disputes  between  families, 
offenses  against  the  community,  disputes  between  communities,  and  group 
defense  against  other  tribes--chief ly  the  Masai.  These  matters  were 
handled  by  councils  of  elders  and  of  warriors. 

(3)  A  unique  feature  of  Kikuyu  culture  was  the  arrangement  for 
peaceful  rotation  of  tae  dominant  roles.  Every  30-40  years,  according  to 
tradition,  the  elders  honorably  retired  from  their  positions,  and  younger 
men  took  their  places.  The  process  involved  several  years  of  training, 
negotiation,  ceremonial,  and  payment  of  entrance  fees.  Such  a  cycle 
began  in  1925,  but  was  suppressed  by  the  British,  who  apparently  did  not 
understand  its  significance  and  saw  in  it  a  threat  to  their  control. 

(4)  Much  of  Kikuyu  Life  was  tradi tionally  dominated  bv  the 
constant  threat  of  the  Masai,  who  controlled  the  adjoining  territory  and 
defended  it  against  any  attempt  by  others  to  utilize  it.  Although  the 
Kikuyu  attituae  toward  land  tended  to  force  constant  expansion  (sec 
chapters  3  anu  4),  they  seem  to  have  avoided  pitched  battle  with  the 
Masai,  preferring  to  protect  themselves  behind  a  forest  screen.  They  had 
a  reputation  .or  stealth  and  guile,  rather  than  bravery.  Their  entry 
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into  tho  area  of  another  tribe,  according  to  Kenyatta,  was  arranged  by 

28 

negotiation  rather  than  conquest.  The  coming  of  the  British  materially 
changed  the  Kikuyu  environment  by  stopping  intertribal  warfare  and  estab¬ 
lishing  general  peace  and  order.  In  consequence,  the  young  men  were  de¬ 
prived  of  their  principal  function  (since  women  carried  on  most  of  the 
economic  activity).  British  organization  of  tribal  police,  utilizing 
some  of  the  warriors,  was  perhaps  partially  inspired  by  the  need  to  give 
them  a  substitute  responsibility.  Some  few  were  also  utilized  as  staff 
for  the  British-appointed  headmen.  The  bulk  of  them  however,  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  leave  their  tribal  areas  and  work  for  the  white  comr:iunity--largely 
because  the  British  needed  the  labor  and  were  unable  (or  unwilling)  to 
perform  hard  work  under  tropical  conditions  themselves;  hut  also  because 
the  British,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  believed  that  contact  with  white 
civilization  would  hasten  the  natives'  progress  toward  becoming  civilized 
themselves . 

(5)  As  a  result  of  British  rule,  new  political  institutions  were 
imposed  upon  the  Kikuyu--notably  the  headmen,  the  native  local  councils, 
the  tribal  police,  and  the  native  courts  described  above--and  new  political 
obligations  came  with  them:  the  poll  tax,  the  hut  tax,  obligatory  labor 
on  Government  projects,  stronger  sanctions  against  violence  to  persons, 
and  strong  encouragement,  bordering  on  coercion  at  times,  to  provide 
labor  for  tho  white  settlers.  Public  works,  improved  health  and  sanita¬ 
tion,  and  elimination  of  intertribal  violence  all  evidenced  the  benefits 
of  the  now  order.  But  there  is  considerable  question  whether  the  Kikuyu 
equated  the  benefits  to  their  costs.  Some  observers  believed  that  in  the 
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thirties,  development  work  in  the  African  areas  lagged  far  behind  desir¬ 
able  levels;  yet  by  this  time  some  Kikuyu  were  well  aware  of  the  vastly 
higher  standards  of  living  enjoyed  by  the  white  community,  and  either 
aspired  to  these  standards  for  themselves  or  resented  the  inequities,  or 
uoth. 

(6)  There  is  even  more  question  as  to  whether  Kikuyu  political 
culture  was  changing  in  such  a  way  as  to  accommodate  or  legitimatize  the 
new  institutions.  Jcmo  Kenyatta's  book,  Facing  Mount  Kenya,  which  was 
written  in  the  mid-thirties,  suggest  that  one  Kikuyu  reaction  to  change 
was  a  iorm  of  atavisms  the  emergence  of  a  myth  of  the  perfection  of  tra¬ 
ditional  Kikuyu  society,  and  the  fastening  of  blame  upon  the  British  for 
having  destroyed  its  fundamental  values  and  usages. 

(7)  Kenyatta  suggested  that  Kikuyu  traditional  political  forms 
were  superior  to  those  of  the  British.  In  terms  of  the  relatively  modest 
political  requirements  of  precolonial  Kikuyu  society,  this  may  well  have 
been  true;  but  in  the  face  of  virtually  irresistible  pressures  to  achieve 
the  benefits  of  modern  civilization,  the  idea  of  a  return  to  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  past  could  be  no  more  than  an  inspiration  for  rebellion.  It 
could  not  be  realistic  goal.  On  the  other  hand,  a  myth  of  an  ideal  past 
could  have  provided  inspiration  and  confidence  amid  changing  circumstances. 
No  evidence  was  found  as  to  whether  it:  did  so  on  any  scale  during  the 
period  under  review;  it  seems  doubtful,  in  particular,  that  the  British 
authorities  encouraged  any  such  concept. 

(H)  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  indications  that  the  Kikuyu 
were  accommodating  to  the  new  institutions.  Foi  one  thing,  the  native 
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councils  were  surprisingly  willing  in  the  mid-lyjO's  to  impose  taxes  on 
the  local  population  for  financing  improvements.  A  major  restraint  on 
their  enthusaism  was  British  unwillingness  t  >  allow  esc  vo  native  1  i- 
nancing  of  projects  for  fear  of  losing  control  of  them,  coupled  with  the 
insufficiency  of  central  Government  funds  to  contribute  i  share  suffi¬ 
cient  to  justify  control.  Another  indication  was  the  strong  desire  of 
the  Kikuyu  for  more  and  better  edtica t ion- -not  for  its  own  sake,  but  is 
the  avenue  for  advancement.  School  construction  was  one  of  the  chief 
foci  of  native  council  attention,  as  wet  1  as  of  British  concern  to  main¬ 
tain  control. 

(9)  Neither  the  Kikuyu,  nor  anv  other  African  tribe  in  the  area, 
thought  of  Kenya  as  either  a  geographic  or  political  entity  prior  to  the 
British  entry,  since  no  such  entity  existed.  Each  tribe  had  a  general 
territory  in  which  it  was  active;  in  the  case  of  the  Kikuyu,  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  territory  were  fairly  intensively  cultivates,  although  the 
cultivated  portions  shifted  as  the  soil  was  exhausted.  The  Masai  culti¬ 
vated  very  little,  and  dominated  more  territory  than  they  used  for  graz¬ 
ing.  No  evidence  was  noted  in  this  study  as  to  the  intensity  of  tribal 
attachments  to  the  territories  they  occupied,  although  the  Kikuvu  strongly 
identifies  themselves  with  their  ancestral  lands  and  attached  religious 
significance  to  certain  terrain  fea tures--espoc ia 1 1 y  Mount  Kenya.  In  any 
event,  it  is  doubtful  whet  iter  any  of  the  tribes  had  a  political  attitude 
or  belief  comparable  with  European  nationalism,  although  all  of  them  cer¬ 
tainly  had  a  sense  of  ethnic  identity;  and  it  is  virtually  certain  that 
there  weri  no  intertribal  political  relationships  of  a  nationalistic  sort. 
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(10)  Whatever  Kenyan  nationalism  existed  by  1  y  1>  L  would  have  been 
the  result  either  of  British  indoctrination  and  example  (since  by  then  a 
full  state  machinery  existed)  or  of  the  examples  of  other  states  (like 
Ghana)  that  had  achieved  self-governing  status,  or  of  the  unifying  effect 
of  revulsion  against  white  domination.  Positive  emotional  feeling  for 
Kenya  as  a  motherland  was  undoubtedly  stronger  in  1951  among  the  long-time 
white  settlers  than  among  most  of  the  African  population. 

(11)  The  Kikuyu  had  had  experience  in  dealing  with  a  stronger 
tribe,  and  the  British  intially  fell  into  this  classification.  However, 
the  Kikuyu  had  no  previous  experience  with  a  tribe  which  sought  to  assert 
its  power  and  values  permanently.  The  continued  British  pressure  there 
obliged  modifications  in  the  political  culture,  which  were  inherently 
unsettling,  whether  or  not  the  British  had  set  out  to  bring  about  change. 
14.  Political  socialization  and  participation. 

a.  Upbringing  and  education. 

(1)  The  European  population  had  been  brought  up  in  the  European 
political  tradition,  either  in  their  home  countries  before  emigrating,  or 
by  their  families  and  in  school,  with  the  same  three  qualifications  noted 
above  in  discussing  British  political  culture.  Presumably  the  socializa¬ 
tion  and  education  process  could  have  produced  a  gradual  broadening  of  the 
Europeans'  views  and  a  greater  willingness  to  accept  the  Africans  as 
citizens  and  equal  partners  in  national  development,  but  the  indications 
are  that  such  broadening  proceeded  very  slowly  up  to  l‘J51--more  slowly, 
it  would  seem,  than  among  persons  of  comparable  status  and  education  in 
the  home  country. 
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(2)  Traditionally,  Kikuyu  social izat ion--i . e . ,  conditioning  and 
training  the  individual  to  play  an  effective  social  roll --cant*  through 
oral  transmission  of  tribal  lore  from  elders  to  juniors,  committed  to 
memory,  reinforced  by  ceremonial  repetition  and  usage,  and  given  super¬ 
natural  sanction.  Bnphasis  was  placed  on  accuracy  and  precise  conformance. 
Change  was  possible--for  example,  in  some  observers'  opinion,  the  Kikuyu 
age-group  customs  were  borrowed  from  the  Masai--but  the  emphasis  was  on 
continuity  and  conformity.  As  already  point'd  out,  political  and  other 
aspects  of  traditional  culture  were  not  clearly  separated;  thus  political 
socialization  was  part  of  the  general  process. 

(?)  With  the  arrival  of  the  British,  there  were  added  influence." 

* 

on  the  socialization  process;  the  missionaries,  with  their  preaching, 
schools  and  medical  facilities;  the*  white*  settlers,  who  directed  the  work 
and  to  some  extent  controlled  the  welfare  of  their  squatters,  laborers,  am 
servants  and  their  families;  the  Government  representatives,  particularly 
the  District  Officers  and  other  local  officers;  and,  to  a  very  limited 
degree,  the  Government  and  private  schools  in  Kenya  and  abroad.  However, 
all  these  influences  were  related  to  the  strangers  and  their  values,  and 
were  thus  inherently  disruptive  of  the  traditional  fabric.  Moreover,  they 
were  not  entirely  consistent  among  themselves.  Their  consequence  was 

*A  distinction  should  be  made  between  socialization,  as  defined 
above,  an;,  mobilization,  meaning  the  incorporation  of  the  local Iv-ori- 
ented  traditional  communities  into  the  political  aldairs  ot  the  larger 
society.  Some  of  the  foreign  influence  had  more  to  do  witli  mobiliza¬ 
tion  than  socialization.  In  the  Kenyan  situation,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  the  two. 
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primarily  die  emergence  of  a  more  or  Less  detribalized  population,  mostly 
in  the  towns,  which  was  fully  socialized  in  neither  the  traditional  Kik¬ 
uyu  culture  nor  the  culture  of  the  foreigner. 

(4)  The  establishment  of  independent  Kikuyu  schools,  beginning 
in  1930,  (see  chapter  4)  probably  reflected  in  part  an  endeavor  to  reas¬ 
sert  indigenous  control  of  the  socialization  process.  Although  there  was 
debate  and  skepticism  about  it  at  the  time,  it  seems  likely  that  these 
schools  early  began  to  inculcate  antiforeign  ideas  along  with  their  osten 
sible  objective  of  educating  young  Africans  in  the  things  they  needed  to 
know  in  modern  society.  In  1949,  the  colonial  Government  decided  to 
allow  the  local  native  councils  to  control  primary  schooling,  thus  placing 
the  formative  years  of  Kikuyu  education  largely  under  Kikuyu  control, 
b.  Political  mobilization  and  participation. 

(1)  There  seems  to  have  been  little  if  any  effort  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  to  encourage  African  political  mobilization.  Following  World  War  II, 
an  Englishman  (who  must  have  had  official  acquiescence  if  not  support; 
helped  establish  an  African  Studies  Association,  but  it  was  quickly  taken 
over  by  the  banned  Kikuyu  Central  Association  and  used  to  advance  the 
Kikuyu  view  o:  Kenya's  destiny,  vith  Kikuyu  dominating  the  principal  posi¬ 
tions  (see  section  II).  Except  for  this  abortive  effort,  the  British 
sought  to  promote  political  development  on  the  base  of  the  local  councils, 
evisaging  a  hierarchy  of  indirectly  elected  advisory  councils  which  would 
ultimately  reach  the  national  level. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  certain  aspects  of  British  rule  brought 
about  some  political  mobilization  as  a  byproduct.  Large  numbers  of  Kenyans 
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served  in  the  British  Armed  Forces  both  in  Africa  and  in  Europe  in  both 
World  Wars.  The  consequence  was  to  enlarge  their  horizons  and  their 
awareness  of  modern  political  activity.  In  addition,  the  large  number  of 
resident  laborers  (“squatters")  on  European  tarms--largely  Kikuvu--was 
exposed  to  Western  ideas  and  ways  of  living.  Africans  resident  in  the 
cities,  as  already  pointed  out,  had  continuing  contacts  with  their  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  reserves  to  whom  they  could  transmit  tin-  new  ideas  acquired 
in  their  contacts  with  Western-style  urban  life,  even  though  most  of  them 
were  able  to  participate  only  on  the  outer  fringes  of  it. 

(3)  It  seems  likely  that  the  example  of  Lite  Indian  community  in 
pressing  its  demands  for  elected  representation  on  the  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil  after  World  War  I,  with  partial  success,  was  not  lost  on  those  Afri¬ 
cans  who  were  then  aware  of  events  at  the  national  level.  Although  there 
was  no  love  lost  between  Indians  and  Africans  (witness  the  recenL  expul¬ 
sion  of  Indians  from  Kenya),  the  two  groups  were  in  contact  with  each 
other  to  some  extent,  and  Indians  on  the  Legislative  Council  occasionally 
worked  for  African  interests. 

(4)  Higher  education  perhaps  was  the  most  potent  form  of  politi¬ 
cal  mobilization,  when  it  did  not  result  in  permanent  expatriation.  Tne 
most  conspicious  example  is  of  course  Jomo  Kenvatta,  who  lived  lor  years 
in  Europe,  returned  to  Kenya  after  World  War  II  to  lead  opposition  to  the 
European  influence,  was  imprisoned  by  the  British,  and  emerged  to  become 
President  of  the  new  Republic  in  1963.  It  may  have  been  Kenya t la's  in¬ 
sights  which  led  to  the  combination  of  modern  organizational  ideas  with 
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ancient  tribal  tabus  and  ceremonial  to  produce  the  Mau  Mau,  thus  mobilis¬ 
ing  tens  of  thousands  of  Kikuyu  in  an  anti -European  movement. 

(5)  As  for  actual  African  participation  in  political  affairs, 
there  was  virtually  none  at  the  central  government  level  up  to  1951.  At 
the  village  level,  it  was  limited  to  supplying  the  tribal  police,  elect¬ 
ing  members  of  the  African  district  councils  (beginning  in  19?'«),  meeting 
central  Government  and  local  demands  for  taxes  and  labor,  and  seeking  re¬ 
dress  of  grievances  in  the  courts--almost  always  the  local  native  courts. 

A  privileged  few  sat  in  or  near  the  higher  councils  of  government  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life,  but  they  and  their  associates  were  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
African  population--even  a  small  proportion  of  those  who  were  detribalized 
or  literate. 

(6)  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  extent  of  African  political 
awareness  considerably  exceeded  the  opportunity  for  participation.  The 
situation  of  the  Europeans  was  completely  different.  Virtually  all  of 
them  had  the  franchise.  They  voted  for  their  city  and  county  councils  and 
for  their  provincial  representatives  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  They 
were  organized  into  a  Convention  of  Associations  (before  World  War  II)  and 
an  Elections  dnion  (after  the  war).  They  were  generally  educated,  lit  cr¬ 
ate,  fully  aware  of  what  was  going  on;  some  of  them  had  lines  to  the  lirit- 
ish  Government  in  London.  Their  chief  complaint  was  that  they  did  not 
entirely  control  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  which  tney  regarded  as  their 
proper  preserve. 
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15 .  Popuxar  expectations. 

a.  Leakey's  summation  of  the  aims  of  die  Man  Mau  amounts  “o  an 

24 

expression  of  Kikuyu  desires  in  their  extreme  lorm: 

(1)  To  recover  land  stolen  (sic)  by  the  white  man, 

(2)  To  obtain  self-government, 

(3)  To  destroy  Christianity, 

(4)  To  restore  the  ancient  customs  whenever  possible, 

(5)  To  drive  out,  or  subjugate,  all  foreigners, 

(6)  To  abolish  soil  conservation  (a  plank  included  in  the 
Mau  Mau  platform  to  win  female  support,  since  women 
did  the  labor  on  terracing  and  other  conservation 
projects) , 

(7)  To  increase  secular  education. 

b.  It  is  uncertain  how  many  of  the  Kikuyu  ful Iv  supported  these 
objectives;  chances  are  that  the  urban  and  literate  people  had  some- 
degree  of  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  establishing  African  control  in  Kenya, 
but  that  many  of  them  did  not  favor  the  more  extreme  aids.  Many  of  those 
joined  the  Mau  Mau,  either  willingly  or  by  coercion,  probably  had  only  the 
vaguest  comprehension  of  its  political  purposes.  Certainly  among  the 
better  informed,  the  idea  of  a  Kenyan  nation  had  taken  firm  root,  and  with 
it  the  concept  of  nationalism. 

c.  Other  African  tribes  also  resented  white  domination,  but  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Europeans  was  the  main  common  element  among  them  and  with  the 
Kikuyu.  There  was  no  great  love  between  tribes,  and  the  sophisticated 
members  or  the  various  peoples  must  have  recognized  the  danger  that  elimi¬ 
nation  of  British  control  would  likely  result  in  the  substitution  of  Kik¬ 
uyu  control,  which  was  hardly  a  pleasing  prospect  to  them. 
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d.  Another  summation  of  African  desiderata,  quoted  by  Corf io Id  in 

his  report  on  the  Mau  Mau  movement,  appears  in  a  Church.  Missionary  Soci- 
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ety  publication  of  December  1952  : 

A  passionate  desire  for  material  progress  with  education  as 
its  means;  ....  The  frustrations  of  dawning  national  con¬ 
sciousness;  ....  Envy,  and  so  hatred  of  the  white  posses¬ 
sor;  ....  Intemperate  self-confidence  and  ambi tion- -i . c . , 
the  confidence  and  aspirations  born  of  insufficient  knowledge. 

e.  Colin  Wills,  in  Who  Killed  Kenya,  foments: 

The  existence  of  economic  difficulties,  and  of  social  hard¬ 
ships,  was  not  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  African  nationalism. 

It  merely  provided  a  field  for  the  activity  of  the  extreme 
nationalists.  The  movement  itself  had  its  origins  in  the 
natural  desire  of  active,  forward-looking  leaders  to  achieve 
the  best  possible  future  for  their  people  _/and  so,  ol  course, 
for  themselves/.  ^ 

f.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  expectations  and  feelings  of  the 
Kikuyu  who  had  been  in  close  contact  with  the  European  community  were 
quite  different  from  those  of  their  brethren  in  the  reserves.  The  latter, 
also,  had  their  problems:  forced  labor  on  Government  projects  (cf.  the 
conservation  question  cited  above);  the  changing  attitude  toward  land;  the 
increasing  pressure  of  population  on  the  land.  But  they  still  had  the 
reassurance  of  their  traditional  families,  culture,  and  institutions,  even 
though  these  were  being  weakened  by  the  inroads  oi  the  colonial  administra¬ 
tion  and  bv  the  relentless  (and  related)  imperatives  of  moucrnizai ion. 

For  Lhe  squatters  on  European  farms,  for  the  laborers  and  the  urban  resi¬ 
dents,  for  the  educated  men,  the  cultural  base  was  weakened: 

When  thousands  of  young  men  began  to  drift  away  from  their 
old  homes  to  work  in  the  cities,  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
countrv,  many  of  them  who  had  not  become  Christians  and  had 
not  any  longer  the  continual  pressure  of  tribal  custom  to 
govern  t  icir  behavior  became  completely  "dctribal ized "  and 
often  quite  rootless. 
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They  nearly  always  planned  Co  return  to  their  homes 
eventually  ....  But  they  could  do  this  only  if  thov 
possessed,  or  were  likely  to  inherit,  land.  For  posses¬ 
sion  of  land  was  their  sole  insurance  against  destruction 
in  their  declining  years  .... 

As  the  population  increased  more  and  more  rapidly  ...  a 
growing  number  of  the  young  men  found  themselves  land¬ 
less  .  .  .  . 

The  Government,  the  missionaries,  and  others  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  African  .  .  .  were  concerned  about  this 
situation  ....  The  sad  thing  is,  that  little  could  be 
done  to  inform  and  guide  the  people  concerned,  and  to  make 
them  feel  chat  they  were  the  object  of  the  comrt. "itv '  s 
crncern.  Therefore  their  multiplying  masses  re  lined,  as 
far  as  their  own  experience  went,  almost  an  out  ast  commu¬ 
nity,  only  tenuously  attached  to  the  tribes  to  which  they 
bo  Longed  .... 

It  was  among  these  masses  that  discontent  arose,  and  it  was 

to  them  that  the  more  extreme  and  irresponsible  of  African 
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politicians  made  their  appeal  .... 

g.  In  other  words,  these  detribalized  people  needed  psychological 
security.  Lacking  it,  they  had  little  to  lose  by  revolt,  if  the  revolt 
offered  redress  of  grievances  and  the  security  of  gioup  action  in  a 
common  cause . 

h.  The  European  residents,  even  in  1951,  still  seemed  to  have  many 
of  the  same  expectations  they  had  always  had:  they  wanted  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  their  favored  position  in  the  white  highlands,  supported  by  Afri¬ 
can  labor  under  proper  control,  assurance  of  their  security  and  privilege, 
and  the  right  to  control  the  affairs  of  Kenya  and  its  Government  without 
interference  from  London.  As  indicated  below,  there  seems  to  have  been 
an  almost  total  gulf  between  black  and  white  communities,  despite  the 
white  feeting  of  trusteeship  and  despite  the  existence  of  men  of  wisdom 
and  good  will  on  both  sides. 
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16.  Political  coiimunications . 

a.  The  British  authorities  were  early  aware  of  tlu*  need  for  polit¬ 
ical  connunication.  A:  the  same  time  that  local  native  councils  were 
established  in  1924,  the  Chief  Native  Commissioner  expressed  the  hope  that 
they  would  "provide  an  avenue  of  expression  for  the  educated  natives,  a 

safety  valve  to  check  disloyal  organizations,  and  a  means  for  responsib.l- 
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itv  in  financial  matters."  Yet  as  late  as  1947,  although  "reports 

were  continually  coming  in  from  administvat ivc  officers"  in  the  districts, 

No  one  took  them  seriously;  most  Europeans  were  so  cow- 
nletelv  out  of  touch  with  the  penurious  (sic)  Kikuyu  masses 
tliat  they  gained  no  inkling  of  the  frustration  and  resent¬ 
ment  seething  beneath  the  surface. 

b.  Corfield's  investigation  showed  much  the  same  thing:  the  chan¬ 
nels  for  communication  were  available,  and  to  some  extent  at  least  wen- 
functioning  at  lower  levels,  but  were  not  heeded  by  the  top  conmand . 

Both  insensitivity  and  unawareness  of  conditions  on  the  part  of  the 
colonial  administration  are  demonstrated  in  the  following  consent  in  the 
Annual  African  Affairs  Report  of  1950,  speaking  particularly  of  Nyanza 
and  Central  Provinces  (the  latter  being  the  principal  area  of  both  Kikuyu 
and  white  settlers): 

In  far  too  many  instances  crimes  of  violence  and  murder 
are  committed  ns  a  result  of  some  petty  dispute  which 
arises  curing  the  course  of  a  beer  party.  It  is  indeed 
tragi c  that  social  occasions  of  this  sort  should  be 
marred  b«  intemperance  which  could  be  controlled  by  t bi¬ 
dders  of  che  tribe. ^5 

c.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  only  about  15  percent  literacy 
in  Kenya  by  1152,  it  is  clear  that  for  the  great  majority  of  the  Africans, 
political  co,  nun  i  cat  ion  was  by  word  of  mouth.  Circular-' on  of  newspapers 
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was  relatively  small,  largely  in  English  or  Swahili.  Content  was  either 

shaped  by  European  proprietors  or  control  led  by  the  Government,  although 

some  degree  of  press  freedom  was  maintained.  Radio  was  in  its  early 

stages  of  development.  Nevertheless,  Political  news  traveled  widely. 

For  example,  as  early  as  1923,  the  Cb-u  Native  Commissioner  said  in  his 

report  that  "the  natives  did  have  opinions": 

He  said  that  the  more  enlightened  tribes  went  taking  a 
keen  interest  in  politics;  they  had  watched  ,.he  course  of 
events,  following  every  phase  and  episode  of  the  Indian 
controversy,  and  had  received  the  White  Paper  /enunciating 
inter  alia  the  doctrine  of  paramountcy  of  native  interests/ 
with  delight  .... 

Alter  World  War  II,  it  was  observed  that 

.  .  .  The  Kikuyu  have,  for  years,  paid  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  world  news  and  they  awakened,  during  the  war 
years  and  in  the  years  that  followed,  to  the  world -wide 
movements  of  peoples  toward  self-government.  India  and 
Pakistan  "obtained  self-government"  and  "threw  off  the 
English  yoke."  The  Gold  Coast  obtained  self-government, 
so  did  Burma.  Abyssinia  had  been  helped  by  the  British 
(and  by  many  East  African  nations,  including  Kikuyu,  who 
served  in  the  campaign)  to  return  to  self-government  and 
throw  off  the  Italian  yoke.  Self-government  was  in  the 
air  and  was  a  much  talked-of  subject  among  all  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Kikuyu  that  was  literate  enough  to  read  the 
English,  Swahili,  or  vernacular  press. 

17.  Sumnary  and  conclusions. 


a.  From  the  beginning,  British  administration  of  Keuvn  was  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  need  to  serve  a  variety  of  interests  which  were  not  har¬ 
monious.  Kenya  was  first  taken  over  to  provide  a  route  to  Uganda;  the 
railroad  constructed  to  matt  this  need  was  unexpectedly  expensive,  and 
led  to  colonization  as  a  means  of  making  it  pay.  The  colonists  sought 
to  establish  themselves  in  an  all-white  preserve,  founded  on  19th  century 
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principles  of  aristocracy,  white  supremacy,  and  cheap  labor,  at  a  time 
when  such  concepts  were  being  discredited  in  England  itself  as  well  as 
in  the  developing  world.  At  the  same  time,  the  British  administrators 
had  a  sense  of  trusteeship  for  the  naif  "'s  which  led  to  basic  conflicts 
of  interest  with  the  settlers.  An  additional  conflict  was  the  status  of 
the  Indian  community,  most  of  whom  had  been  brought  in  to  build  the  rail¬ 
road.  As  subjects  of  a  Rritish  dominion  with  growing  rights  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  they  campaigned  for  equality  with  the  Europeans  in  Kenya,  and 
their  partial  success  helped  inspire  the  Africans  to  do  likewise.  The 
wisest  of  administrators  would  have  found  it  difficult,  if  not  '  lipossible, 
to  meet  all  these  interests  or  to  set  priorities  among  them. 

b.  Administrative  policy,  moreover,  was  not  controlled  by  the  colo¬ 
nial  authorities  in  Kcnva;  although  they  enjoyed  wide  latitude,  they  were 
subordinate  to  the  British  Cabinet  in  London.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  did  not  have  the  exclusive  interest  in  Kenya's  affairs  that 
bis  Governor  did;  policy  was  therefore  frequently  shaped  by  subordinates 
in  the  Colonial  Office.  Policies  were  subject  to  questioning  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  men  who,  while  they  might  b<-  well-informed  on  affairs  in  Kenya, 
did  not  have  who  same  awareness  of  the  problems  involved  as  did  the  men 
on  the  spot.  Hence  the  tendency  of  the  administrators  was  to  avoid 
actions  which  would  lead  to  Praliamentary  questioning,  and  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  far  more  by  Englisn  public  opinion  and  that  of  the  well-connected 
European  residents  of  Kenya  than  by  the  interests  of  t lie  Africans  who 
comprised  the  vast  majority  of  the  population. 
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c.  The  British  administrators  sincerely  endeavored  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  trusteeship  for  Che  African  papulation  while  seeking  gradual  Is 
to  educate  them  for  modern  civilized  society.  Their  intentions  were  good, 
and  numbers  of  them  seem  Co  have  succeeded  well  in  administering  their 
assigned  areas.  Dishonesty  andspeculation  were  i-arefully  controlled  and 
not  a  major  issue.  On  the  plus  side,  the  Britisn  established  law  and 
order  and  virtually  eliminated  intertribal  warfart — an  accomplishment  tliat 
was  generally  welcomed.  They  improved  health,  sanitation,  and  coiuminica- 
tions.  The  British  presence  brought  awareness  of  the  benefits  of  Western 
civilization,  and  some  of  its  fruits.  On  the  negative  side,  administra¬ 
tors,  missionaries,  and  settlers,  in  varying  degrees,  shared  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  British  civilization  with  all  its  trappings  was  the  universal 
standard  of  perfection  to  which  the  natives  should  aspire;  that  native- 
society  and  customs  were  not  only  backward  but  largely  undesirable;  that 
the  process  of  acculturation  would  take  a  very  long  time;  and  tiiat  in  the 
meantime,  the  British  had  the  position  and  privileges  of  aristocracy.  The 
ct"  'equence  was  that  a  series  of  measures  were  taken  in  ignorance  of  tlu-ir 
full  impact  on  traditional  society,  and  in  a  spirit  oi  condescend ing  super 
iority  which  also  characterized  political  .mu  economic  n  ;  at  ton:,  net  ween 
whites  ane  Africans.  Such  measures,  and  such  spin..,  ad... ..  insure  to  the 
real  injuries  suffered  by  the  Africans  for  the  Demerit  of  the  settlers. 

d.  Although  the  colonial  administration  of  Kenya  lias  been  criticized 
for  seeking  to  "rule  through  native  chiefs"  when  no  such  roles  existed, 
the  fact  is  that  the  British  had  little  real  alternative,  once  they  set 
out  to  rule  and  enlighten  the  heathen,  unless  they  brought  in  an  entire 
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corps  of  petty  civil  servants.  The  Kikuyu  and  other  tribes  had  no  estab¬ 
lished  political  institutions  of  the  sort  necessary  for  raising  labor, 
collecting  taxes,  and  accomplishing  the  local  works  of  health,  welfare, 
and  community  service  which  were  demanded,  not  only  by  the  British,  but 
increasingly  by  the  Africans  themselves.  To  have  placed  Europeans  in 
each  of  the  thousands  of  African  villages  would  have  hardly  been  a  better 
solution,  and  it  certainly  would  have  been  more  expensive  and  troublesome. 
The  imposition  of  alien  institutional  forms  on  the  Kikuyu  and  other  Afri¬ 
cans  created  strains  and  tensions;  but  these  strains  were  certainly  no 
more  serious,  and  probably  less  so,  than  those  which  were  caused  by  the 
suppression  of  customs  the  Europeans  considered  undesirable,  or  bv  the 
processes  of  Western  education,  labor  for  European  enterprise,  and  urban¬ 
ization. 

e.  Some  of  the  strains  in  Kikuyu  society  came  from  positive  British 
accomplishments.  The  elimination  of  intertribal  warfare,  for  example. took 
away  much  of  the  rationale  for  the  warrior  class,  who  became  virtually 
unemployed  anu  who  did  not  willingly  turn  to  agricultural  work  because 
custom  allocated  it  to  women.  Improved  health  and  sanitation  caused 
increased  pressure  of  population  on  the  land.  Both  factors  led  to  a  drift 
of  young  men  .nto  the  cities.  There,  removed  from  the  traditional  con¬ 
straints  of  family  and  tribal  pressures,  but  generally  unmoved  by  more 
modern  cultural  values,  they  became  a  social  problem  and  then  a  political 
one . 

f.  Perhaps  the  most  egregious  failure  of  the  British  administration 
was  its  policy  toward  the  "marginal  men"  of  Kenya--those  who  had  left 
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their  tribal  areas  and  customs  and  who  were  aspiring  to  modernity.  Such 
people  were  the  obvious  and  inescapable  consequence  of  the  announced 
British  policy  of  modernization;  yet  the  British  seem  to  have  treated 
them  largely  as  pariahs  and  as  nuisances.  Observers  seem  to  agree  that 
it  was  among  these  people  that  the  most  active  followers  of  nativistic 
political  movements  were  found,  and  that  they  were  ready  material  for  the 
designs  of  ambitious  African  leaders,  as  well  as  channels  for  transmit¬ 
ting  discontent  to  the  traditional  society  in  the  reserves. 

g.  The  British  seem  also  to  liavo  given  no  thought  to  a  harmoniza¬ 
tion  or  svnthesis  of  African  political  and  social  institutions  with  those 
of  England.  In  general,  the  Africans  were  treated  as  a  group  apart  (al¬ 
though  there  were  r.o  legal  color  or  race  barriers,  as  in  South  Africa), 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  expected  that  in  the  full  sweep  of  time  they 
would  graduate  from  their  protected  and  inferior  status  into  the  slots 
provided  by  the  established  European  system,  with  all  the  adaptation  on 
their  side.  Given  the  conviction  of  their  superiority,  and  the  primitive 
state  of  cultural  or  political  anthropology  In  the  formative  years  of 
British  policy  toward  Kenya,  this  is  hardly  surprising.  There  were  dis¬ 
senting  voices,  but  these  expressed  the  simple  opinion  thus  th<  British 
system  of  representative  government  could  not  be  applied  in  Kenya. 

h.  The  processes  of  political  socialization,  mobilization,  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  Kenya  were  faulty--in  part  because  the  British  apparently 
expected  the  process  to  occur  naturally  and  gradually  over  many  years;  in 
part  because  non’  of  the  social  groups  invo 1 ved--sett lers ,  missionaries, 
administrators,  African  tribes,  Indians,  Arabs--had  any  agreed  concept  as 
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to  the  nature  and  objectives  of  a  Kenyan  nation;  in  part  because  the  Brit¬ 
ish  were  unwilling  to  facilitate  African  entry  into  the  white-dominated 
modern  sector,  and  in  fact  had  some  antipathy  for  those  Africans  most 
anxious  to  enter;  and,  obviously,  because  the  traditional  African  social¬ 
ization  processes  were  not  equipped  to  deal  with  the  changes  involved  in 
modernization. 

i.  Like  the  defensive  elites  in  other  transitional  societies- -in¬ 
cluding  the  noncolonial  ones--the  British  in  Kenya  at  the  ruling  level 
were  insensitive  to  the  needs,  aspirations,  and  frustrations  of  the  masses 
they  ruled.  In  large  part  this  was  doubtless  for  the  same  reason  as  with 
other  elites;  they  did  not  want  to  see  their  comfortable  position  of 
superiority  and  control  challenged.  This  elitist  feeling  was  intensified 
by  the  color  bar  and  the  culture  barrier.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British 
administration  at  lower  levels  was  undoubtedly  a  far  better  communicator 
of  political  information  than  an  indigenous  administration,  and  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  their  charge,  as  they  saw  it. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Africans  were  changing  faster  than  the  British 
realized,  while  the  British  themselves  were  to  some  extent  living  in  the 
past . 

;.  It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  British  policy  and  administra¬ 
tion  feil  between  two  stools;  neither  active  promotion  of  an  integrated, 
multiracial  nation  with  growing  mass  participation,  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
rigid  domination  of  the  native  population  by  the  whites,  backed  by  force 
and  effective  intelligence,  on  the  other.  Either  of  these  approaches 
mi  ;ht  have  maintained  stability,  at  least  for  a  tine.  But  the  British, 
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tor  various  reasons,  could  not  follow  either  ol  them.  In.  tin  ditlicull 
years  following  World  War  II,  the  former  British  reputation  among  the 
Africans  for  omniscience  and  omnipotence  had  been  dimmed  by  the  passing 
of  time  and  growing  African  sophistication.  At  the  same  lira’,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  had,  if  anything,  fewer  people  to  administer  Kenya  than  before  the 
War,  despite  growing  population  and  growing  demands;  and  their  lormet  sure 
convictions  of  imperial  destiny  were  weakening.  Atiordim.lv,  one  might 
conclude  that  the  activists  among  the  Kikuyu,  who  had  smarted  toi  yeat ■ 
under  condescension,  exploitation,  and  exclusion,  ami  manv  ol  whom  were 
suffering  the  insecurity  of  cultural  breakdown,  took  advantage  o!  rela¬ 
tive  British  weakness  to  assert  themselves  in  violence  as  the  only  wav 
that  seemed  to  offer  a  speedy  access  to  power;  and  they  tound  .1  consider¬ 
able  following  among  their  discontented  tribesmen,  especially  those  in  the 
urban  areas  and  on  white  farms. 

k.  In  sum,  the  political  factors  noted  in  this  papei  which  were  .  oti- 
ducive  to  low  intensity  conflict  are 

(1)  conflicting  policies  ol  the  colonial  administi  ition; 

(2)  lack  of  political  responsibility  ol  any  part  o!  tin-  admin¬ 
istration  to  the  majority  of  the  people  they  controlled  < respons i bi I i t y 
being  rather  to  British  public  opinion  and,  informally,  tu  1 a<-  white 
commun i ty) ; 

(3)  European  superiority  feelings  and  condescension  toward  the 

Africans ; 
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(4)  the  strains  and  tensions  of  modernization,  seemingly 
unrelieved  by  any  major  action  of  the  administration,  hut  exacerbated 
bv  some  of  its  uninformed  measures; 

(51  the  greater  speed  of  political  mobilization  as  compared 
with  political  participation; 

(b)  in  particular,  the  rootlessness  and  frustration  of  the 
detribalized  Africans; 

(71  Che  unresponsiveness  of  the  top  level;  ol  the  colonial 
administration  to  the  needs,  aspirations,  and  frustrations  ot  the 
African  population;  and 

(dl  the  lessening  of  British  power  both  psychologically  and 
by  administrative  shortages. 
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Section  II.  Political  Parties  and  Interest  Groups 

hv  Eugene  II.  Miller.  Phi) 

18.  Background  and  European  political  activity  to  1919. 

a.  It  is  difficult  to  differentiate  between  political  parties  and 
interest  groups  in  Kenya.  In  the  absence  of  self-government  the  main 
actors  on  the  scene,  the  settlers,  the  Asians,  and  the  Africans  necessar¬ 
ily  directed  their  efforts  toward  influencing  the  policies  of  authorities 
in  London  anil  Nairobi  in  regard  to  representation  on  the  Kenyan  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council.  When  the  first  elections  were  held  for  Hu-  Legislative 
Council  in  1920  only  Europeans  voted  and,  as  Marjory  IVrham  lias  observed, 
they  may  have  differed  in  their  views,  but  in  confronting  the  Colonial 

Office  they  took  a  common  stand.  There  was  in  no  real  sense  an  opposition 
37 

political  party.  The  Indians,  protesting  a  "communal  roll"  did  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  elections  until  1931  while  an  African  was  not  nominated  to  the 
Legislative  Council  until  1944. 

b.  In  the  absence  of  true  political  parties,  clarity  will  be  served 
by  a  separate  consideration  of  the  interests  of  each  group  and  the  tech¬ 
niques  eacri  used  to  attain  its  ends.  In  particular,  a  brief  survey  of 
European  settlers'  activities  up  to  World  War  I  helps  in  ...iv-ers;  .;;M  inter 
events . 

c.  The  long-range  goal  of  the  white  settlers  was  a  self-governing, 
Kenya  under  their  control.  This  obviously  depended  on  attracting,  an 
increasing  number  of  European  immigrants.  To  foster  such  a  movement  the 
first  arrivals  realized  the  necessity  for  organization  and  as  early  as 
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1902  a  eonmittec  met  at  Wood's  (a  hotel  opened  by  T.  A.  Wood  in  Nairo!  i 
in  1900  that  became  a  favorite  gathering  place  for  Europeans'!  to  lorn  a 
Colonists'  Association.  (Later,  with  Lord  Delamere  as  leader,  it  became 
the  Planters'  and  Farmers'  Association.)  An  early  concern  of  t  lie  organi¬ 
zation  was  the  marketing  of  potatoes  in  South  Africa,  but  it  soon  took  up 
wider  causes,  in  particular  the  reserva.ion  of  the  highlands  for  white 
settlement.  In  pursuit  of  this  goal  ic  organized  a  protest  against  a 
scheme  to  settle  Jews  in  that  area.  The  scheme  fell  through--Jewish  re¬ 
presentatives  who  visited  Kenya  rejected  the  idea--but  Delamere's  leader¬ 
ship  in  fighting  to  keep  the  area  "for  settlers  of  our  own  race"  helped 

38 

to  solidify  his  position  as  spokesman  lor  the  settlers. 

d.  The  Planters'  and  Farmers'  Association  regarded  the  Foreign 

Office  as  unsympathetic  to  their  aim  of  a  white  dominated  Kenya.  They 

believed  the  Colonial  Office  would  be  more  cooperative  and  lobbied  to 

have  the  Protectorate  transferred  to  the  latter  ministry.  This  was  done 

in  April  1905,  but  the  settlers  were  quickly  disillusioned.  Instead  of 

supporting  an  exclusive  white  highlands.  Lord  l.vttleton  doubted  that  a 

white  population  would  ever  be  numerically  important  and  considered  East 

Africa  as  "the  natural  outlet  for  Indian  emigration."  His  staff  also 

objected  to  tae  "happy-go-lucky"  style  in  which  the  Foreign  Off  ice  had 
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made  land  grants. 

e.  In  cae  face  of  this  rebuff  the  Association  (waich  had  reassumed 
its  or igi n.'1 1  aame,  the  Colonists'  Association)  published  a  manifesto  in 
the  9  August  1905  issue  of  the  London  Morning  Post,  (so  strong--largely 
through  the  influence  of  recent  immigrants  from  South  Africa--that 
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Delamere  withdrew  his  support)  It  demanded  some  form  of  representation 
on  a  Council;  an  end  to  the  application  of  the  Indian  codes  as  East  Afri¬ 
can  law;  and  provision  of  forts,  white  police,  imperial  troops,  and  a 

burgher  militia  against  an  eventual  native  rising,  which  the  settlers 

40 

vievted  as  an  "absolute  certainity." 

f.  The  settlers  did  win  one  point;  in  1006  the  new  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  agreed  to  establish  a  Legislative  Council.  That  this  was  a  major 
concession  was  emphasized  by  the  Under  Secretary,  Winston  Churchill,  who 
told  the  Colonists'  Association  in  Nairobi,  "Never  before  in  Colonial 

experience  has  a  Council  been  granted  where  the  number  of  settlers  is  so 
41 

few."  The  promulgation  of  a  new  Constitution,  under  which  Lht'  Commis¬ 
sioner  became  Governor  with  an  Executive  Council  and  a  Legislative  Council 
that  included  nominated  unofficial  members,  was  a  small  step.  It  was 
nevertheless  a  real  breakthrough  for  the  settlers  in  their  long-range  goal 
of  attaining  political  power  in  local  matters. 

g.  The  growing  influence  of  the  Colonists'  Association  was  reflected 
in  an  additional  concession,  the  appointment  of  a  Land  Board  with  five 
unofficial  members.  Through  this  body  the  settlers,  who  the  previous  year 
had  staged  the  largest  meeting  ever  held  in  Nairobi  to  pledge  "the  most 
determined  opposition"  to  grants  to  Indians  in  the  highland:',  got  a  commit¬ 
ment  from  his  Majesty's  Government  to  the  effect  that  although  it  was  not 
official  policy  "to  impose  legal  restriction  on  any  particular  section  of 

the  community  .  .  .  as  a  matter  of  administrative  convenience  grants  in 

411 

the  upland  area  should  not  be  made  to  Indians." 
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h.  The  problem  of  labor  was  tied  Co  that  of  land.  The  white  farmers 
needed  native  workers  to  keep  their  plantation  type  crops  in  production. 
The  latter  had  their  own  planting  and  harvesting  to  do  and  had  little  in¬ 
centive  to  work  for  the  Europeans.  Government  attempts  to  prevent  abuses 
in  labor  recruiting  resulted  in  a  diminished  supply  of  workers  and  in  1908 
the  Colonists'  Association  demanded  that  the  "extraordinary  labour  rules** 
that  had  doubled  the  farmers'  labor  coats  be  withdrawn  immediately.  This 
time  the  Governor  stood  firm  in  the  face  of  a  demonstration.  He  refused 
to  withdraw  the  rules  and,  further,  removed  Delamere  and  Baillie,  who  had 
led  the  protest  march,  from  their  positions  as  unofficial  members  of  the 

Legislative  Council.  A  Board  of  Inquiry  was  appointed  to  look  into  the 

43 

problem  of  labor  supply. 

i.  The  Colonists'  Association  was  the  most  powerful,  but  not  the 
only  pressure  group  in  the  white  settler  community.  The  Pastoralists ' 
Association  had  been  formed  at  Nakuru,  "the  capital  of  the  Highlands"  by 
Robert  Chamberlain,  who  had  constantly  protested  against  "dummying" 
(applying  for  extra  land  in  the  name  of  dependents)  and  Delamere's  large 
landholdings  and  influence.  Other  local  associations  also  were  founded. 

It  was  argued  that  the  members  of  all  these  groups  would  have  more  influ¬ 
ence  with  tiie  authorities  if  they  united.  After  several  years  of  nego¬ 
tiation  the  various  organizations  were  brought  together  in  the  Convention 
of  Associations  under  the  chairmanship  of  Grogan  who  described  himself  as 
"the  baduesc  ..nd  boldest  of  a  bold  bad  gang."  The  Convention,  nicknamed 
"the  Settlers  Parliament,"  convened  in  February  1911.  It  had  a  broad 
and  aggressive  program.  One  motion  called  for  the  Protectorate's 
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represi-ntat  ion  at  the  Imperial  Conference.  Enforcement  ut  the  native  Pas 

l,aws  was  demanded,  the  "Asiatic  question"  was  discussed,  and  delegations 

UU 

were  sent  to  see  the  Governor  about  elective  representation. 

j.  The  Convention  did  not  at  once  gain  elective  representation. 
However,  it  won  its  point,  over  initial  London  objection,  on  moving  the 
Masai  out  of  Laikipia  and  granting  the  land  in  that  area  to  white  settler 
More  land  for  Europeans  inevitably  brought  forth  the  problem  of  more  naLi 
labor.  A  native  Labour  Commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Before  Parliament  could  act  on  the  Report,  World  War  T  intervened. 
However,  in  1915,  the  main  recommendation  of  the  Commission  was  followed 
in  a  Native  Registration  Ordinance,  designed  to  control  the  movement  of 
labor.  Even  tiiough  its  enforcement  was  delayed  until  after  the  war,  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  of  registration  was  regarded  as  a  victory 
by  the  Convention  of  Associations.  The  Convention  also  hailed  the  1915 
amendment  of  the  Crown  Lands  Ordinance  that  authorized  999-year  leases 
instead  of  the  99  that  the  Colonial  Office  wanted.  In  particular,  it 
celebrated  the  adoption  of  its  recommendation  that  the  Governor's  veto 

should  not  apply  to  all  land  transfers  hut  only  to  those  between  persons 

S 

of  different  race--a  potent  device  to  keep  the  highlands  white. 

*.  1 nder  the  leadership  of  Grogan,  the  European  community  was 

aroused,  i  i  tee  fall  of  19L5,  to  Lake  an  active  part  in  tee  War.  At  ■  is 
suggestion  a  War  Council  was  appointed.  It  included,  in  addition  to  '.hi 
Chief  Secretary,  who  acted  as  chairman,  three  other  officials,  two  mili¬ 
tary  representatives  and  three  settlors,  one  of  whom  was  Grogan.  Though 
the  Council  was  only  advisory  its  almost  riailv  meetings  "gave  it  a  power 
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and  influence  which  was  virtually  executive."  In  addition  to  war  and  con¬ 
scription  problems  it  developed  the  idea  of  a  postwar  Soldier  Settlement 
Scheme  and  when  Delamere  became  a  member  in  1917  lie  tried  to  turn  its 
attention  to  agricultural  production.  From  the  settlers'  point  of  view 
the  greatest  gain  was  the  concession  of  elections  to  the  War  Council. 
"Although  the  War  Council  was  not  formally  part  of  the  constitution,  the 
settlers  considered  that  the  principle  of  elective  representation  'was 
won'."  A  committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  was  appointed  to  work  out 
details  for  election  to  that  body,  which  was  a  formal  part  of  the  consti¬ 
tution.  However,  such  proposed  changes  had  to  be  deferred  until  after 
the  war. 

19.  Political  groups  and  activities  to  World  War  II. 

a.  In  the  decades  after  World  War  I,  the  Europeans  had  to  compete 
with  two  other  groups,  both  far  greater  in  numbers,  the  Indians  and  the 
Africans,  who  in  turn  were  to  develop  active  organizations  to  impress  on 
Westminister  their  views  on  land,  labor,  anu  representation. 

b.  The  opening  scene  seemed  to  be  a  replay  of  prewar  days.  The 
Convention  of  Associations ,  which  had  been  relatively  quiet  during  the 
conflict,  met  in  January  1919  and  briefed  Grogan,  their  president,  on  his 
speech  of  woicome  to  the  new  Governor,  General  Sir  Edward  Nor they.  Grogan, 
in  the  strongest  language,  attacked  the  Colonial  Office  and  local  offi¬ 
cials,  and  explained  the  Convention's  stand  on  land,  labor,  and  Government 
orgvinrzat ion .  The  main  theme  of  his  tirade  was  the  Asian  question:  ''the 
Europeans  were  ' tt’.e  guardians  of  the  back  door'  and  owed  it  to  South 

Afr  Lea  L*>  K Ol  )  L»»L.  Indians  out.u  The  Indian  question  was  particularly 
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heated  at  this  time  because  of  proposals  that  German  Hast  Africa  Ik  given 
to  India  as  compensation  for  T,'^?ans  being  shut  out  from  tlsc  Self-govern¬ 
ing  Dominions.  These  proposals  were  taken  seriously  hv  the  settlers  and 
by  the  members  of  tike  Economic  Commission  that  had  been  appointed  in  1 '/ 1 7 
to  survey  the  economic  future  of  Kenya. ^ 

c.  Tlie  Commission's  report  offended  the  Indians  not  only  because  ol 
its  immoderate  language  about  them  but  also  because  of  iLs  consideration 
of  the  possiblity  of  releasing  more  land  from  native  reserves  tor  white 
settlement.  When  a  deputation  from  the  Nairobi  Indian  Association  pro¬ 
tested,  Governor  Northey  told  them  that  "the  principle  had  hem  accepted 
at  home  that  this  country  was  primarily  for  European  development,"  He 

further  confirmed  this  by  letter:  "European  interest  must  be  paramount 

48 

throughout  the  Protectorate." 

d.  Just  as  the  reopened  question  of  extended  white  settlement  moved 
an  Indian  int<-  est  group  to  protest  to  Governor  Northov,  so  the  taking  of 
a  large  area  f.-om  the  Nandi  Reserve  for  the  Soldier  Settlement  Scheme  and 
the  "Noithey  Circulars"  on  la?or  reef  ’  "meet  brought  tw  >  additional  inUr- 
esc  groups- -the  missionaries  and  the  Kikuyu- -on  to  the  polit  leal  scone. 

The  bishops  of  Mombasa  end  Uganda  alo  with  the  Rimrorcnu  Ur  .  Arthur,  the 
sen:  or  Church  of  Scotland  missionary,  succeeded,  through  >..<  it  contacts 

in  England,  in  causing  a  parliamentary  debate  on  the  labor  issue.  As  a 

result,  the  Colonial  Office  ordered  Nairobi  officials  "to  take  no  part  in 

49 

recruiting  labour  for  pri.vate  employment  "  in  view  of  their  traditional 
role  as  defenders  of  the  natives  agaii.st  white  exploitation,  the  mission¬ 
aries,  hrougii  their  "Alliance  of  the  Missionary  Societies  of  British  East 
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Africa"  suggested  in  1919  and  1921  that  they  should  represent  native  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Legislative  Council. 

e.  At  this  very  time  the  Africans,  provoked  by  the  land  and  labor 
policies,  began  to  stir  politically  and  formed  their  own  organizations, 
the  Kikuyu  Association  in  1920  and  the  Young  Kikuyu  Association  in  1921. 

The  first,  composed  largely  of  chiefs  and  headmen,  was  concerned  primarily 
with  the  defense  of  the  Kikuyu  land.  A  body  committed  to  the  recovery  of 
"lost  lands"  had  no  difficulty  in  recruiting  supporters.  The  Kikuyu  Asso¬ 
ciation  not  only  got  support  from  the  landless  members  of  the  t  ribe  but 

also  from  landed  families  who  were  patriotically  prepared  to  support:  their 

50 

less  fortunate  tribesmen. 

f.  The  second  African  interest  group,  the  Young  Kikuyu  Association 
(composed  mainly  of  urbanized  Kikuyu--clerks,  office  boys,  and  domestic 
servants),  was  concerned  with  the  grievances  of  the  laborers.  It:  secre¬ 
tary,  Harry  Thuku,  a  Government  telephone  operator,  attacked  two  changes 
that  had  been  introduced  in  1920:  the  requirement  for  an  adult  male  to 
carrv  a  hipande  or  registration  card  bearing  his  fingerprints,  and  the 
doubling  of  the  hut  tax  and  poll  tax  from  R5  to  RIO.  The  latter  was 
reduced,  in  i  ! 21,  to  Rb  but  the  Africans  again  lost  out  when  i ho  European 
farmers,  affected  by  the  worldwide  decline  j.n  agricultural  price.  ,  pro¬ 
posed  a  one-C.tird  cut  in  native  wages.  Thuku  extended  his  agitation  into 
non-Kikuyu  country,  visiting  Kisumu  and  addressing  large  meetings  of 
Kavirondo.  On  the  ground  that  a  prayer  issued  for  Thuku  introduced  an 
element  of  religion  which  might  lead  to  a  dangerous  situation,  the  Chief 
Native  Commissioner  ordered  Thuku 's  arrest  in  March  1922  and  deported  him 
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as  "dangerous  Co  peace  and  order"  to  Kismayu  (chan  pare  of  Kenya).  His 
organizacion  was  proscribed  and  wenc  underground.  While  Thuku  was  tempo¬ 
rarily  held  in  a  Nairobi  prison,  Chousands  of  his  supporcers  gachered  out¬ 
side  the  jail  and  threatened  to  free  him  by  force.  fhe  British  fired  on 

the  crowd,  25  Kikuyu  were  killed,  and  Kenya  had  its  first  nationalist 
51 

martyrs . 

g.  At  the  same  time  that  Thuku's  Kikuyu  Association  was  outlawed,  a 
more  militant  body-- the  East  African  Association,  which  claimed  to  speak 
for  all  the  Africans  of  East  Africa--was  founded.  While  Kikuyu  associa¬ 
tions  marked  the  political  appearance  of  younger  men  who  were  attracted 
to  group  membership  by  occupational  ties  ("office  boys  and  decorative 
servants")  rather  than  by  kinship  ties,  the  East  African  Association  sig¬ 
naled  the  emergence  of  a  ranstribal  consciousness.  However,  in  Kenyan 

politics  of  the  next  three  decades,  individual  tribes  would  prove  to  be  a 

52 

more  potent  political  force  than  transtribal  consciousness. 

h.  Again  it  was  a  Kikuyu  group,  the  Kikuyu  Central  Association  (KCA) , 
that  moved  to  the  center  of  the  stage  in  1925.  Its  leaders  were  Joseph 
Kangethe  and  Jesse  Kariuki,  later  to  be  regarded  as  extremist  politicians. 
They  petitioned  the  Governor  for  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  coffee 
growing  by  Africans,  for  the  publication  of  the  laws  of  the  country  in 
Kikuyu,  for  the  appointment  of  a  Kikuyu  paramount  chief,  and  for  the 
release  of  Harry  Thuku.  The  demands  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Despite  their 
failure  to  win  these  concessions  the  KCA  continued  to  grow.  The  Native 

At  fairs  Department  report  for  1928  noted  that  there  were  four  associa¬ 
tions  at  work  in  that  year.  In  addition  o  t  he  KCA  there  were  the  Kikuyu 
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Association,  to  some  extent  working  in  opposition  to  the  KCA;  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Kikuyu  Party,  confined  to  Nyeri;  and  the  Catholic  Association,  whose 
"activities  were  not  very  apparent."  Jomo  Kenyatta,  the  able  editor  of  the 
Kikuyu  monthly  newspaper  "Muiguithania "  became  secretary  general  of  the 
KCA  in  1928,  but  he  left  the  country  the  next  year  for  England  and  was  not 

in  Kenya  when  the  great  controversy  over  female  circumcision  came  to  a 
53 

head . 

i.  Up  to  this  point  recovery  of  Kikuyu  land  and  protection  of  the 
native  against  forced  labor  had  been  the  rallying  cries  of  the  KCA.  How¬ 
ever,  they  wer.  quick  to  recognize  missionary  opposition  to  elitoridec- 
tomy  as  an  issue  over  which  they  could  attract  additional  support  (see 
chapter  4) . 

j.  Although  the  KCA  was  strengthened  by  its  associations  with  the 
independent  churches  and  schools,  the  depression  and  the  intraorganization 
struggle  for  power  caused  complications.  Harry  Ti;uku  was  released  in  1930 
Before  he  gained  his  freedom  he  promised  to  oppose  the  Government  by  con¬ 
stitutional  means  only.  In  1932  he  defeated  the  more  extremist  candidates 
Jesse  Kariuki  and  Joseph  Kangethe,  for  the  presidency  of  KCA.  However, 
Kangethe  refused  to  give  up  office  and  in  1935  Thuku  left  to  found  the 
Kikuyu  Provincial  Association  which  offered  cooperation  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Tiiis  new  group  could  not  compete  successfully  with  the  more  radical 

54 

KCA. 

k.  Other  associations  that  engaged  in  some  activity  in  the  early 
1930's  included  the  Kikuyu  Loyal  Patriots,  led  by  Chiefs  Koinange  and 
Wart  ait! ,  v'»ie  »  was  primarily  concerned  wi  th  tm:  ]  and  question  in  Kiamhu, 
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and  the  Progressive  Kikuyu  Party  that  supported  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 

the  circumcision  controversy.  The  KCA  definitely  became  the  most  powerful 

of  the  African  interest  groups  after  1935.  It  revived  its  newspaper,  kept 

close  touch  with  Kenyatta  in  England,  and  set  up  branches  outside  Nariobi. 

and  beyond  the  borders  of  Kikuyu  areas.  It  constantly  opposed  Government 

projects  that  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Kikuyu,  particularly  those 

that  might  liad  to  further  European  encroachment  on  the  land.  The  KCA 

supported  the  Kamba  in  their  fight  against  destocking  cattle.  It  also 

assisted  with  agitation  against  land  measures  in  the  Teita  hills.  As  a 

result,  the  Kamba  Members'  Association  and  the  Teita  Hills  Association  both 

affiliated  with  KCA.  In  Mombasa  the  organization  began  to  develop  some 

strength  after  supporting  the  dock  strike  of  1  39.  With  the  coming  of 

World  War  II  and  the  imminent  involvement  of  Ea3t  Africa  in  that  conflict 

the  Government,  in  May  1.940,  declared  KCA  an  illegal  society  and  arrested 

its  leaders  as  seditious.  The  Kikuyu  Provincial  Association  supported  the 

55 

war  and  was  not  proscribed. 

1.  Ky  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  then,  strong  political  movements 
had  arisen  among  the  Kikuyu.  Kenneth  Ingham  charges  the  Kenya  Government 
with  poor  judgment  in  regarding  these  organizations  as  unrepresentative 
of  general  feeling.  They  looked  tn  the  local  councils  for  a  true  reflec¬ 
tion  of  public  sentiment,  loyally  supporting  the  chiefs  whom  the  Govern¬ 
ment  itseif  had  created."  Ingham  further  maintains  that  the  authorities 
dismissed  any  associations  which  tried  to  work  outside  the  councils  "as 
consisting  solely  of  dissident  elements."  He  credits  the  Kikuyu  chiefs 
with  "a  genuine  attempt  to  encourage  the  v^unger  men  to  associate 
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themselves  with  the  native  councils  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  involved 
in  mixing  age-sets."  However,  the  younger  men  wanted  to  move  more  quickly 
than  their  elders.  Thus,  in  the  decades  of  the  twenties  and  thirties, 
politically  conscious  Africans  tended  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  opposition 
to  established  authority  whether  that  of  the  Europeans  or  ol  to  ulcers  w:  o 
appeared  to  the  younger  men  to  be  the  tools  of  the  European  Government."^ 
m.  The  Government  did  make  an  attempt  to  win  wartime  support  from 
the  nationalists  by  appointing  the  first  African  to  the  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil  in  1944.  However,  it  refused  to  name  Peter  Koinange,  who  was  support¬ 
ed  by  the  Kenya  Farmers'  and  Traders'  Association,  an  interest  group  that 
allegedly  took  over  the  work  of  the  KCA  when  the  latter  v.'°nt  underground. 
Instead,  the  Governor  nominated  Eliud  Mathu,  a  man  thought  by  the  British 
to  be  more  moderate.  In  his  public  speeches  Mathu  tried  to  prove  his 
nationalist  credentials  and  in  1944,  with  the  assistance  of  a  British 
scholar,  he  founded  the  African  Study  Union.  However,  Mathu  and  his  organ¬ 
ization  proved  to  be  too  moderate  in  the  face  of  postwar  nationalist  devel- 
57 

opments . 

20 .  Developments  after  World  War  II. 

a.  The  postwar  years  were  not  a  time  for  mirid 1 e-of-th< -readers .  "The 
Atlantic  Charter,  returning  servicemen,  the  coming  to  power  ot  the  Labor- 
government,  and  the  independence  of  India  and  Burma"  gave  rise  to  great 
expectations  among  politically  conscious  Kenyans.  The  British  did  not 
respond.  Instead  they  reopened  the  old  wounds  of  land  ownership.  They  not 
only  failed  to  compensate  African  troops  fer  war  service,  as  the  Kikuyu  had 
some  reason  to  anticipate,  but  3.3  million  acres  were  offered  to  the 
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Zionists.  At  the  same  time  Kenyan  land  was  offered  to  British  exservice- 
men.  Such  frustrations,  acquisition  of  organizational  skill  in  adminis¬ 
tering  the  independent  schools'  associations. and  the  coming  of  age  of  an 
important  leadership  group  all  contributed  to  a  movement  to  establish  a 

Kenya-wide  political  organization.  The  Kenya  African  Union  (KAU)  was 

5  8 

founded  in  1946  shortly  before  Kenyatta's  return.  Its  subsequent  devel¬ 
opment  is  discussed  in  section  III. 

b.  In  addition  to  the  primary  political  African  associations  such 
as  KCA  and  KAU  there  were,  in  the  period  before  1945,  man'-  different 
types  of  African  organizations:  "occupational,  tribal  benefit,  residen¬ 
tial  benefit,  tribal  recreational,  residential  recreational  .  .  .  trade 
union,  class,  tribal  religious,  and  the  national  religious."  None  of 
these  categories  was  exclusive:  a  tribal  dancing  club  might  have  politi¬ 
cal  overtones,  a  welfare  or  commercial  association  was  "bound  in  time  to 
become  anti-European  or  anti-Indian  or  to  loose  its  membership,  and  tribal 
or  residential  groupings  often  followed  residential  or  tribal  lines. 

Thus,  in  Mombasa  after  the  war,  associations  of  traders,  barbers,  charcoal 
sellers,  and  chicken  and  egg  dealers  tended  to  be  Kikuyu.  There  were  also 
"Meru  snuff  sellers,  Lukya  basketwork  sellers,  Kamba  and  Luo  handicraft 
hawkers,  and  Luo  domestic  servants.  Kamba  tended  to  dominate  technical 
jobs  in  the  railway  and  post  office.  In  Nairobi,  the  Kikuyu  landlords 
of  Pumwani  location  organized  the  Pumwani  Housing  Committee,  while  in 

Mombasa,  faced  with  Indian  ?xpansion  into  formerly  African  quarters,  they 

59 

set  up  the  Mombasa  Landless  Houseowners1  Association. 
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c.  The  end  of  the  war  in  1945  saw  a  significant  increase  in  the 

number  of  African  associations.  An  Armv  report  of  that  year  lists  200 
assoc  i  at  i  ons  (manv  ephemeral)  .  ot  these  38  were  !  t'  i '  >  .i  1  we]  tart  .ic  •  edu¬ 
cational  assoc  i  a  t  i  otis  and  22  were  commercial  and  cootui  alive  nn  A 

list  compiled  2  vears  later  showed  t  bailees  in  emphasis.  Ot  tie  i  ether 

l 30  African  associations  known,  over  50  were  restricted  to  Kikuvn.  "Onlv 

twelve1  had  education  as  their  explicit  aim  and  onlv  nine  were  overt  I v 

re  1  i  •!  i  ons  -  -  f  i  f  tv  beitn;  tribal  welfare  associations  wit)  various  aims  and 

tiU 

tiftv  commercial  and  rradinc  associations. 

d.  What  were  the  goals  of  these  numerous  African  interest  groups? 
Until  the  end  of  World  War  II  their  aims  were  only  vaguely  defined.  How¬ 
ever,  a  study  of  the  more  highly  politicized  groups,  such  as  the  KCA, 
reveals  definite  evidence  of  immediate  objectives: 

To  open  the  White  Highlands  td  African  use,  to  break  the  hold 
of  the  Asians  on  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  to  rid  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  mission  control  and  even  to  secure  enough 
money  and  food  to  bring  up  a  family  in  the  material  ways  both 
elders  and  missionaries  laid  down  as  desirable. 

The  European  enemy  was  there  to  serve  as  whipping  bov  lor  African  griev¬ 
ances,  but  before  1945  the  wider  aims  of  a  pan-African  state  were  little 
discussed.  Even  after  that  date  the  more  distant  goals  were  difficult  to 
achieve  becar.se  of  the  continued  appeal  of  tribal  loyalties:  "pastoralists 
against  agriculturists,  bantu  Kavirondo  against  Luo  of  Kavirondo,  all 
other  tribes  against  the  Kikuyu."  Nevertheless,  if  the  tribalist  were  to 

become  more  taan  a  local  politician  his  movement  had  to  appeal  to  a  truly 
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wide  audience. 
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Section  III.  Subversion:  Mau  Man  History,  Organization  and  Doctrine 

by  James  K.  Tr innanian 

2 l .  Introduc  t ion . 

a.  Mau  Mau  was  first  reported  by  British  intelligence  in  September 
1948.  Its  exact  time  of  founding  is  unknown,  but  is  believed  to  be  some¬ 
time  in  1947  or  1948.  Although  the  membership  grew  rapidly  in  these  early 
years,  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  in  1951-52  caught  May  Mau  organiza¬ 
tionally  unprepared ,  its  control  networks  weak  and  its  leadership  exposed. 
For  these  reasons,  the  Mau  Mau  of  the  preconflict  period  bears  little 
resemblance  to  the  fanatical  and  fratricidal  collection  of  gangs  and  sup¬ 
port  elements  which  developed  during  tine  conflict  period. 

b.  Most  of  the  literature  focuses  on  the  Mau  Mau  of  the  conflict 
period  and  leaves  the  reader  largely  uninformed  on  many  of  the  critical 
elements  of  information  on  the  organization  immediately  prior  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  conflict.  In  addition,  the  Mau  Mau  discussed  by  African  writers 
ia  books  published  in.  the  1950's  and  1960's  often  bears  little  resemblance 
to  the  Mau  Mau  described  by  European  writers  during  and  shortly  after  the 
conflict.  The  Africans  have  tended  to  emphasize  the  nationalist,  anLico- 
loniaiist  and  heroic  aspect  of  the  movement,  while  many  Europeans  focussed 
principally  on  what  they  regarded  as  the  irrational  and  schizophrenic 
rejection  of  all  things  modern  and  European,  the  return  to  primitive  bar¬ 
barism  ana  self-destructiveness. 

c.  The  objective  and  subjective  rationales  underlying  African  frus¬ 
trations  had  already  largely  developed  in  the  early  1920's,  and  from  this 
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period  on  Africans  gradually  developed  movements  to  deal  with  these  frus¬ 
trations.  Perceived  abuses  of  African  land  ownership,  the  expropriation 
of  lands  for  European  settlement  and  the  lack  of  representation  on  colo¬ 
nial  councils  responsible  for  land  policies  gave  rise  to  the  Kikuyu  poli¬ 
tical  associations.  Rejection  of  the  Christian  missions  and  missionary 
efforts  to  change  traditional  tribal  customs  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
succession  of  separatist  churches  and  religious  cults.  Inadequate  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  and  mission  control,  of  most  educational  facilities 
brought  into  being  the  African  independent  schools  and  educational  asso¬ 
ciations.  Forced  labor  and  poor  wage  standards  caused  the  African  trade 
union  movements  to  be  created.  Mau  Mau  was  the  extreme  culmination  of 
all  these  frustrations  and  corresponding  organizations,  and  it  voiced 
openly  and  actively  pursued  that  which  was  often  only  implicit  in  its 
predecessor  movements  —  that  the  Africans  must  unite  at  all  costs  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  traditions  and  to  drive  the  European  out  of  their  lands. 

d.  Although  some  form  of  separatist  political  or  religious  movement 
existed  to  some  degree  in  most  of  che  tribes  of  Kenya,  Mau  Mau  was  almost 
entirely  Kikuyu  in  organization  and  membership.  The  Kikuyu  had  liad  the 
greatest  contact  with  the  Europeans  on  the  farms  and  in  the  cities,  and 
were  perhaps  oest  placed  to  perceive  and  express  their  t rustrations.  The 
Kenya  African  union,  which  developed  after  World  War  II,  was  originally 
designed  to  appeal  to  Africans  of  all  tribes  and  much  organizational 
effort  was  directed  at  achieving  intertribal  cooperation.  However,  as 
the  idea  for  Mau  Mau  emerged,  the  decision  was  apparently  taken  to  locus 
orgf.nirational  effort  on  the  Kikuyu.  Most  of  the  early  leadership  were 
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Kikuyu  tribal  members,  at  least  by  birth  if  no  longer  by  traditional  up¬ 
bringing  and  commitment. 

e.  During  the  conflict  period  there  was  also  some  oliicial  tendency 
to  see  in  Man  Mau  foreign  influence  and  direction,  lrom  radicals  in  Eng¬ 
land,  from  revolutionaries  in  the  Indian  community  in  Kenya,  and  from 
Moscow-trained  agents  of  the  Comintern.  Subsequent  investigations  have 
proved  these  accusations  largely  groundless.  Mau  Mau  was  overwhelmingly 
a  Kikuyu  movement,  organized  principally  by  Kikuyu  in  the  face  of  griev¬ 
ances  felt  largely  bv  Kikuyu. 

22.  History . 

a.  Early  political  movements. 

(1)  The  development  of  the  Kikuyu  political  associations  fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  I  has  been  discussed  in  section  II,  above.  It  was  there 
noted  that  such  issues  as  land  alienation  to  whites,  the  eviction  of 
Kikuyu  from  these  lands,  increases  in  hut  and  poll  taxes,  African  wage 
reductions,  and  the  labor  registration  system  were  the  center  of  Kikuyu 
political  concern  in  the  posc-World  War  I  period.  later,  the  controversy 
over  polygamy  and  c 1 i tori  Meet emv  became  a  central  concern  of  the  Kikuyu 
Central  Association  (KCA) .  As  World  War  II  approached,  the  KGA  began  to 
make  common  cause  with  other  tribes  and  their  grievances,  and  was  involv¬ 
ed  in  the  Mombasa  dock  strike  of  1 9 3 1 . 

(2)  On  30  May  1940,  ihe  Kenya  Government  had  had  enough  of  the 
growiiig  dissent  of  the  KCA  and  proscribed  the  organization  for  establish¬ 
ing  allegedly  "n  treasonable  relationship  wit!  Italian  Agents"  in  Ethiopia. 
By  this  tire  the  KCA  hau  a  me.  oership  of  7,000.  Its  successive  failures 
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to  elicit  interest  in  Kikuyu  problems  either  in  London  or  in  the  Kenya 
administration,  or  to  achieve  some  progress  in  alleviating  grievances 
had  led  KGA  leaders  to  increasingly  radical  stands.  Although  the  lead¬ 
ership  was  imprisoned,  the  movement  continued  to  exist  as  a  more  or  less 
dormant  underground.  This  remained  the  state  of  affairs  through  World 
War  II  until,  in  1944,  the  KCA  leadership  was  released  and  the  Kenya 
African  Union  (KAU)  was  formed.  The  KAU  was  the  last  political  associa¬ 
tion  to  develop  before  Mau  Mau  and  is  discussed  at  the  end  of  this  sec- 
62 


tion. 

b.  The  independent  churches. 

(L)  Closely  accompanying  the  rise  of  the  political  associations 
was  the  development  of  separatist  or  independent  churches  and  cults, 

:alled  "dinis."  The  principal  reason  for  the  creation  of  independent 
churches  was  the  rejection  of  missionary  efforts  to  modify  or  outlaw 
aspects  of  tribal  custom  and  tradicion. 

(2)  Four  Protestant  societies  originally  shared  the  Kikuyu  mis¬ 
sionary  field:  the  Church  Missionary  Society  (CMS),  a  moderate  and  grad¬ 
ualist  group  of  the  Church  of  England;  the  Africa  Inland  Mission  (AIM),  a 
fundamentalist  group  of  American  missionaries,  primarily  laptist  and 
Adventist;  the  Church  of  Scotland  Mission  (C3M) ,  with  a  rigid  and  puritan 
approach  to  missionary  activity;  and  the  United  Methodist  Mission  (UMM) , 

which  was  doctrinal ly  less  rigid  than  the  CSM  and  more  in  sympathy  with 
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the  gradualism  of  the  CMS. 

(3)  The  first  breakaway  church  was  the  Nomiya  Luo  Church, 
founded  oy  Joan  Owalo  in  1907.  (Owalo  was  one  of  Kenyatta's  teachers  at 
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the  CMS  school  in  Nairobi.)  Owalo  led  a  strong  attack  on  the  mission 

system,  and  declared  that  God  had  sent  a  new  word  through  him  for  the 

African  people,  iiis  church  practiced  circumcision  of  both  sexes  and 

laid  heavy  emphasis  on  the  prohibitions  of  the  Old  Testament.  Other 

churches  began  to  appear  in  fairly  rapid  succession.  In  1927,  Jakobo 

Buluku  and  Daniel  Sande  broke  away  from  the  American  Friends  in  Kaimosi 

and  farmed  the  Holy  Ghost  Church;  they  advocated  the  expulsion  of  foreign 

missions .  Also  in  the  1920's  Alfayo  Odongo  formed  another  Holy  Ghost 

Church  out  of  the  CMS  congregation  in  his  area.  He  preached  that  God  had 

informed  him  the  Africans  should  found  their  own  church  in  preparation 

for  their  own  African  Government.  In  1942,  Kivuli  founded  the  African 

Israel  Church  (originally  known  as  the  Israel  llhuru  (Independence)  Church 

until  the  Government  forced  him  to  change  the  name),  which  also  preached 
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the  expulsion  of  foreign  missionaries.  None  of  the  above  churches  was 
a  rejection  of  Christianity  as  such,  but  a  rejection  of  European  mission 
control  over  religion  (and  concomitantly  over  education)  and  mission 
efforts  to  weaken  tribal  tradition,  especially  in  the  sensitive  areas  of 
female  circumcision  and  polygamous  marriage. 

(4)  Several  other  churches  or  dinis  also  arose  after  World 
War  I  whicn  were  more  radical  in  their  rejections  of  the  missions,  ami 
secretive  in  their  organization  and  anti-European  air, is.  In  large  part 
these  dinis  displayed  primitive  forms  of  tribalistic  nationalism  and  had 
direct  influence  on  the  subsequent  religious  aspect  of  Mau  Mau. 

(5)  The  strongest  dinis  after  World  War  II  were  "Dini  ya  Msambwa" 
(Cult  of  tne  Spirits  of  the  Dead,  among  the  Suk) ;  "Dini  ya  Roho"  (Cult  of 
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the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  Luo);  "Dini  ya  Mboja"  (Cult  of  Prayer,  of  the 
Kipstgi) ;  "Watu  wa  Mungu"  (The  People  of  God,  among  the  Kikuyu);  and 
"Dini  ya  Yesu  Kristo"  (Cult  of  Jesus  Christ,  also  among  the  Kikuyu). 

The  Kikuyu  dinis  lent  themselves  iirmed lately  to  the  purposes  of  Mau  Mau. 
In  the  early  days  of  Mau  Man  (1947-48)  the  rites  and  oaths  of  these  dinis 
were  interchangeable  with  those  of  Mat.  Mau  and  contributed  to  the  move¬ 
ment  its  subsequent  aspect  of  religious  fanaticism. 

(6)  Of  the  founders  and  leaders,  the  "arathi"  or  prophets,  of 
the  radically  anti-European  dinis  or  churches,  only  three  are  discussed 
in  the  literature  in  any  detail:  Elijah  Masindi,  Lucas  Ikiech  and  Ruben 
Kihiko.^  All  three  men  shared  very  similar  backgrounds:  they  were  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  Christian  mission  schools  and  were  nominal  Christians;  at 
some  point  each  broke  away  from  the  missions  and,  claiming  divine  appoint 
ment  and  supernatural  powers,  formed  his  own  "church";  each  preached  a 
mixture  of  Christianity  and  traditional  tribal  beliefs;  and  all  taught 
that  the  white  man  should  be  driven  from  Kenya. 

(7)  Elijah  Masindi  was  born  in  1910  of  the  Suk  tribe.  He  was 
educated  in  Swahili  and  English  by  the  Quaker  Mission  in  Kimili,  and  in 
1930  played  on  the  Kenya  African  rugby  team  against  Uganda.  The  Friends 
were  proud  ol  Masindi  for  his  accomplishments  and  devoutness.  However, 
in  1935  Masindi  requested  permission  to  take  a  second  wife  and  the  Friend 
threatened  him  with  expulsion.  Masindi  left  the  mission,  took  the  second 
wife  and  started  a  new  religion,  the  Dini  ya  Msambwa  (or  Church  of  the 
Old  Customs),  a  blend  of  tribal  custom  and  Old  Testament  teaching,  both 
of  which  supported  his  ideas  of  plural  marriage.  He  began  to  gather 
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adhere  its  to  him  from  among  tlio.se  who  also  shared  mission  disfavor  for 
transgressions  against  Christian  c.istom.  Shortly  thereafter  lie  refused 
to  pay  his  poll  taxes  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  subject  only  to  the 
laws  of  Cod. 

(8)  Tn  1944  he  refused  to  sign  a  bond  ti  keep  the  peace  and 
was  sentenced  to  prison  for  a  year.  During  the  year  he  was  declared 
insane  and  committed  to  the  Muthari  Mental  Hospital. 

(9)  In  May  1947  Masindi  was  released  against  the  advice  of  the 
Provincial  Commissioner.  He  immediately  set  about  reorgani zing  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  in  July  announced  to  a  crowd  of  some  400  at  Kimahiva  that  all 
Europeans  must  lie  driven  from  the  country  and  an  African  king,  governor 
and  administration  be  appointed.  In  September  he  1 cd  a  crowd  of  some 
5,000  to  the  old  fortified  encampment  near  Lttgulu  where  the  last  great 
battle  with  British  forces  had  taken  place  two  generations  before.  On 
each  of  these  occasions  Masindi  whipped  the  crowd  into  a  state  of  extreme 
frenzy,  exhorting  them  to  arm  themselves  to  drive  out  the  Europeans  and 
invoking  the  spirits  of  the  dead  to  aid  them  in  the  coming  battle.  In 
February  1948,  after-  several  clashes  with  his  lol lowers,  the  British  were 
able  Lu  capture  Masindi  and  deport  him  to  Lanin.  Although  the  Dim  ya 

Masumva  wa.>  declared  illegal,  it  continued  to  grow  under  its  new  prophet 
f>(* 

Lucas  Pkiech. 

(10)  Lucas  Pkiech,  also  a  Suk,  attended  a  Government  school,  was 
baptized  at  the  Mill  Hill  Catholic  Mission  at  Tarter,  and  was  trained  as 
a  blacksmi  tli  at  the  National  Industrial  Training  Department  at  Kahete. 

In  1946  Pkiech  was  converted  by  Masindi  and  was  sent  out  to  proselytize. 
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After  several  arrests,  Pkeich  was  finally  sentenced  in  August  1948  to 
25  years  imprisonment  for  holding  a  prohibited  meeting.  After  less 
than  a  year  Pkiech  escaped  and  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Dini  ya 
Msambva.  To  the  rap:  Jly  swelling  ranks  of  tiie  dini,  Pkiech  promised 
eternal  life,  no  European  control,  no  sickness,  relief  from  blindness, 
immunity  from  gunfire  and  capture,  and  fertility  in  the  men  and  no 
sterility  in  the  women.  Doubte’ s  were  threatened  with  the  lack  of  the 
above  benefits  and  the  possibility  that  their  animals  would  sicken  and 
die.  Finally  in  April  1950,  Government  forces  were  able  to  corner 
Pkiech  and  several  hundred  of  his  followers,  and  during  a  short  but 
bloody  clash,  Pkiech  was  killed.  The  dini  was  disbanded  but  the  pattern 
for  Mau  Man,  already  in  its  early  organizing  stage,  had  been  established. 

(11)  Among  the  Kikuyu,  the  first  dini  to  lead  to  violence  was 
the  Wutu  wa  Mtingu  (People  of  God).  It  was  organized  in  1931  in  response 
to  the  controversy  over  female  circumcision ;  its  leadership  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  literature  and  is  presumed  to  be  unknown.  The  movement 
emphasized  a  return  to  traditional  values  and  a  rejection  of  all  things 
European.  A  clash  with  the  police  in  1934  left  several  members  dead  and 
the  dini  was  uisbanded.  After  World  War  11  a  new  dini  developed  among 
the  Kikuyu,  Deni  ya  Jesu  Kristo,  led  by  Ruben  Kihiko.  Kihiko  was  char¬ 
acterized  as  ..  real  horror,  brutal,  fanatical  ami  spiteful;  his  movement 
was  regarded  .is  rabid  "Kikuyuism"  to  which  was  added  Old  Testament  blood¬ 
thirstiness.  Like  Masindi,  Kihiko  had  a  mission  school  background  and 
broke  with  it  over  differences  between  mission  teachings  and  Kikuyu  tra¬ 
dition.  Kihiko  rejected  all  things  European,  and  insisted  that  his 
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fol lovers  wear  animal  skins  and  denounce  the  use  of  any  European  tools 

or  goods.  In  December  1947  Kihiko  led  his  followers  in  several  bloody 

,  (lS 

clashes  against  the  police,  war-  caught,  tried  and  executed  for  murder, 
c.  The  independent  schools. 

(1)  Linked  closely  with  the  creation  of  the  independent 
churches  was  the  development  of  a  1 1 “African  schools.  The  strone  hunger 
for  learning  had  been  recognized  for  some  time  as  the  most  potent  factor 
in  attracting  Africans  to  the  Christian  missions.  The  Government  had 
largely  neglected  to  provide  state  schools,  preferring  to  allow  the 
missions  to  determine  and  provide  the  proper  education  for  the  Africans. 

(2)  From  time  to  time  the  missions  made  some  effort  to  bring 
about  changes  in  tribal  custom,  especially  to  discourage  polygamy  and 
female  circumcision.  The  profound  attachment  to  these  practices  among 
the  Kikuyu  and  their  inextricable  relation  to  tribal  organization  and 
solidarity  was  never  fully  appreciated  by  the  missions.  The  crisis  came 
in  October  1929  when  the  GSM  decided  on  a  firm  policy  against  female  cir¬ 
cumcision;  the  mission  demanded  of  its  African  teachers  a  solemn  declara¬ 
tion  against  the  practice  and  against  membership  in  the  KOA.  Many 
teachers  refused  to  make  the  declaration  and  their  schools,  were  closed 

(a)  Although  the  Education  Department  eventually  prevailed  upon 
the  CSM  to  adopt  an  impartial  attitude  toward  these  practices,  the  damage- 
had  been  done  and  African  demands  for  independent  schools  became  adane-  . 
Ultimately  180  independent  schools  were  begun  with  students  numbering 
about  30,000  (out  of  a  total  student  pop  ilation  of  roughly  90,000).  Even 
those  Kikuyu  who  continued  to  send  their  children  to  the  mission  schools 
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for  formal  education  became  more  inclined  to  disavow  everything,  else  the 
missions  were  trying  to  teach.  Through  the  1930's,  missions  still  some¬ 
times  refused  to  educate  children  of  parents  who  practiced  polygamy  or 
other  "unacceptable"  customs,  which  tended  to  further  undermine  the 

influence  of  the  missions  and  increase  the  importance  of  the  independent 
69 

school s . 

(4)  Also  as  a  result  of  the  3929  controversy,  two  African 
school  associations  came  into  existence,  the  Kikuyu  Raring 'a  (Pure)  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  (KKEA) ,  and  the  Kikuyu  Independent  Schools  Association 
(KISA) .  For  the  next  20  years  there  was  considerable  competition  between 
the  two  for  control  of  the  independent  schools.  The  KXKA  soon  aligned 
itself  with  the  KCA  and  became  the  more  radical  of  the  two  associations. 

It  opposed  any  form  of  mission  or  Government  control  ami  aggressively 
pursued  the  development  of  a  school  system  to  propagate  Kikuyu  nationalist 
and  separatist  and  anti-European  fervor.  In  the  early  years  KISA  attempt¬ 
ed  to  cooperate  with  the  Education  Department,  to  remain  nonpolitical, 
and  to  develop  a  more  moderate  religious  association.  KISA  subsequently 
established  the  African  Independent  Pentecostal  Church  which  was  based 

on  an  interweaving  of  traditional  beliefs  and  practices  wits  old  Testa- 
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mont  pnri  tani:  .n. 

(3)  From  the  beginning  the  independent  schools  suflercJ  very 
low  educational  standards,  principally  because  of  an  almost  total  lack 
of  trained  teachers.  As  a  result,  Peter  Mbiyu  Koinange  established  the 
Kenya  Teacher: 1  Training  College  at  Githunguri.  Koinange  had  spent  a  year 
at  Cambridge,  and  then  went  to  the  United  States  to  study  at  Harvard  and 
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Columbia.  Upon  returning  to  Kenya,  he  was  offered  a  teaching  position 
with  a  salary  less  chan  one-half  that  being  paid  to  Europeans.  Deeply 
embittered,  Koinange  founded  the  Teachers'  College  and  began  to  devote 
himself  to  the  rising  nationalist  movement.  Githunguri  suffered  the 
same  low  academic  standards  as  the  independent  schools,  and  frequently 
severe  money  shortages  as  well.  However,  by  the  end  of  World  War  II  its 
student  body  numbered  500  and,  although  not  openly  antiwhite,  it  had 
become  the  center  of  African  nat iona l ism .  When  Jomo  Kenvatta  returned 
to  Kenya  in  '946,  he  took  up  residence  at  Githunguri.  Through  the 
remainder  of  the  1940's,  Koinange  and  Kenvatta  devoted  themselves  to 
making  the  college  a  nationalist  training  ground  for  KAU,  drawing  KISA 
into  the  KKEA,  making  them  instruments  for  the  spread  of  Man  Mau .  These 
efforts  were  largely  successful  by  1950,  but  the  conflict  emerged  too 
soon  to  make  full  use  of  their  organizational  and  indoctrination  poten¬ 
tial. 

d.  The  Trade  Union  Movement. 

(1)  Between  the  World  Wars  several  effects  to  begin  a  trade 
union  movement  had  been  undertaken  with  only  moderate  success.  After 
World  War  II,  the  presence  of  thousands  of  unemployed  and  low-wage 
earners  ir.  urban  areas,  especially  Nairobi,  and  the  spiraling  cost  of 
living  laid  a  fertile  groundwork  for  the  development  of  political  and 
social  unrest;  the  trade  union  movement  became  the  organizational  focus 
of  urban  crievanccs. 

(2)  The  first  postwar  violence  took  place  at  the  Uplands  Bacon 
Factory  when  Chege  Kibachia  led  the  African  Workers'  Federation  on  a 
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strike.  Violence  erupted  anil  Kibachia  was  subsequently  imprisoned  and 
the  union  disbanded.1  Shortly  thereafter  Fred  Kubai  (also  Chairman  oi 
the  KAU  Nairobi  Branch)  and  Makhan  Singh  organised  the  East  African 
Trades  Union  Congress  (EATUC)  ;  the  Government,  however,  refused  to 
register  it  as  a  lawful  union.  From  the  beginning  of  FATIH.’,  Kubai  and 
Singh  demanded  the  immediate  granting  of  independence  to  the  East 
African  territories, 

(1)  Despite  its  questionable  legal  existence,  the  EATUC  con¬ 
tinued  to  expand  and,  in  1947,  led  a  successful  dock  strike  in  Mombasa 
and  another  strike  among  the  transport  workers.  In  May  1950,  Kubai  led 
an  18-day  general  strike  in  Nairobi  against  the  granting  of  a  royal 
charter  to  the  city  which  brought  Africans  directly  under  the  control 
ot  the  white-dominated  city  government.  The  strike  culminated  in  a 
May  t)av  rally  which  broke  into  violence  and  caused  the  irrest  of  Kubai 
and  Singh.  The  arrests  caused  further  outbreaks  in  Nairobi  which  lasted 
until  the  end  of  May. 

(4)  In  1951,  the  Government  again  refused  to  recognize  the 
EATUC  because  oi  its  military  leadership  and  association  with  KAU;  it 
sot  a hone  encouraging  a  rival,  controlled,  trade  union,  the  Kenya  Fed¬ 
eration  o:'  Kegi  stored  Trade  Unions,  under  the  British-trained  and  pro¬ 
moted  labor  organizer,  Tom  Mboya.  By  this  time  the  EATUC  was  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  KAU  in  most  urban  areas  and  becoming  a  principal 
recruiting,  ground  for  Man  Mau. 

(5)  At  the  same  time,  working  closely  within  the  trade  union 
ovement  and  often  forming  the  liaison  between  the  union  and  the  KAU, 
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KCA.aml  land  Committees  was  a  group  ol  militant  African  ex-si  rvi  comen . 
These  men  iiad  seen  action  in  India,  Burma,  Ceylon,  the  Middle  Hast  and 
Europe  as  member-  of  the  British.  Army.  In  a  larger  repetition  of  the 
events  after  World  War  I,  these  ex-servicemen  returned  to  Kenya  with 
high  expectations  supported  by  British  wartime  promises  only  to  find  no 
place  in  which  to  apply  their  new  skills  and  little  change  in  colonial 
administration.  Having  lost  their  awe  of  the  power  of  the  white  man  and 
his  weapons,  and  disgruntled  over  conditions  in  Kenya,  these  men  became 
the  now  militants  in  the  trade  union  struggle,  and  subsequently  some 

TO 

became  the  leadership  of  the  Man  Mm  military  arm. 
e.  The  Kenya  African  Union  and  Mau  Mau. 

(1)  In  1944,  the  Legislative  Council  was  opened  lor  the  first 
time  to  one  African  member,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government.  Eliud 
Mathu  was  selected  and,  apparently  on  the  advice  of  the  Coventor,  a 
colony-wide  African  body  was  developed  in  order  to  advise  Mntlui  on  the 
needs  of  Africans.  The  body  was  first  called  the  Kenya  Alrican  Study 
Union:  the  word  "Study"  was  objected  to  by  many  nationalists  and  was 
soon  dropped,  making  it  the  Kenya  African  Union  (KAU) .  Mathu  and  James 
(li churn  became  che  principal  organisers  of  KAU,  and  Cichuru  was  elected 
its  first  'resident-  Both  men  were  regarded  as  moderate  nationalists, 
intent  on  organising  and  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Governor  and 
Legislative  Council  and  on  London,  but  willing  to  work  within  the  con¬ 
straints  impost d  by  the  colonial  administration.  The  KAU  was  governed 

by  an  executive  committee,  and  local,  UrLb.iL,  and  regional  committees 
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soon  i.evel  >pe«i  throughout  Kenya. 
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(!)  Also  in  1544,  the  leaders  of  the  proscribed  KCA  were 
released  fron  prison.  They  decided  to  join  the  KAU  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  freedom  and  organization  of  a  legal  body,  from  the  outset  they  con¬ 
stituted  the  radical  win*  ef  Liic  KAU  and  were  prepared  to  capitalize  on 
popular  frustrations  if  the  moderate  majority  failed  to  make  headway  with 
the  colonial  administration. 

(3)  The  KAU  constitution  called  for:  the  uniting  of  all  Kenya 
Africans;  the  preparation  for  the  introduction  of  democracy;  defense  and 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  Africans  by  organizing,  educating,  and 
leading  them  in  the  struggle  for  better  housing,  working  conditions, 
etc.;  fighting  inequality  and  racial  barriers;  acquiring  the  right  to 
vote  and  to  sit  on  all  governing  councils;  the  freedom  of  assembly,  press 
and  movement;  and  the  raising  of  funds  to  accomplish  these  objectives. ^ 
Conspicuously  absent  among  these  aims  were  the  demands  for  the  return  of 
alienated  lands  and  tlie  eventual  gaining  of  independence,  the  two  radical 
demands  of  the  old  KCA. 

(4)  The  first  years  of  the  KAU  were  filled  with  considerable 
organizational  activity,  bringing  together  the  independent  schools, 
churches  and  associations,  and  trade  union  movement  and  traditional  tribaj 
hierarchies.  Hopes  ran  high,  for  democratic  reforms,  encouraged  hv  British 
wartime  pronouncements,  the  accession  of  the  labor  Party  in  Croat  Britain, 
and  similar  stirrings  elsewhere  in  British  Africa.  KAU  also  undertook  an 
intensive  propaganda  program;  through  its  official  Swahili  newspaper, 

"Sauti  v-3  Mwafrica"  (The  African  Voice),  and  numerous  vernacular  newspapers, 
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.t  sought  to  engender  enthusiasm  among  Africans  and  ar^uc  ics  cast1  on 
land,  wages,  tlu-  color  bar,  and  representation. 

(5)  In  1946  Jor.io  Kenya tta  returned  to  Kenya  and  was  popularly 

acclaimed  as  the  leading  fig"ro  in  the  nationalists  movement.  In  June 

1947,  James  Cichuru  stepped  down  from  the  presidency  of  KA1'  and  Kenya  tta 
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was  elected  without  contest. 

(6)  From  the  beginning  of  KAl!  the  nil i taut  anu  moderate  [ac¬ 
tions  of  the  organization  had  wrestled  for  control  r l  the  movement.  The 
militants,  composed  mainly  of  KCA  members,  began  in  1947  to  assume  the 
sliutegic  positions  within  KAl’.  Tiic  KCA  membership  remained  highly 
select  during,  this  period  and  was  composed  mainly  or  thos<  tried  and 
trusted  individuals  who  had  proven  themselves  in  the  1910's.  They  were 
closely  tied  together  by  experience  as  well  as  by  secrecy  and  their  oaths 
of  loyalty.  By  1950  the  militant  faction  had  firmly  established  itseif 
within  KAl-  and  had  begun  to  wiuen  its  membership  through  an  aggressive 
recruitment  program  and  secret  oathings  ;  this  organization  gradually 
came  to  he  known  by  outsiders  as  Man  Man.  Many  moderate  leaders  were 
aware  that  something  was  happening  and  were  showing  signs  of  acute  dis¬ 
tress,  hut  they  were  powerless  to  recapture  or  redirect  the  grow  ini' 
momentum  o  the  movement . 

(7)  Kenyatta's  piecise  role  during,  this  period  has  never  been 
clearly  established.  Some  authors  argue  his  total  innocence  of  the  devel 
opment  of  Man  .Mau;  others  such  as  Cor  field  find  in  him  the  evil  genius 
which  conceived,  moided,  and  directed  the  movement  almost  single-handedly 
Rawc1’ffe  ippears  to  present  the  most  balanced  end  icliovable  view. 
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According  to  him,  Kenyatta  was  intent  on  reorganizing  KAU  into  an  effec¬ 
tive  and  disciplined  nationalist  movement.  Patterning  his  program  after 
Nkrumah'a  in  the  Gold  Coast  which  was  enjoying  such  success,  Kenyatta 
believed  that  the  use  of  passive  resistance  and  political  sabotage  of 
Government  measures  would  force  the  colonial  administration  to  deal  with 
the  African  leadership.  In  addition,  the  activities  of  the  extremist 
nationalists  would  help  in  this  process  by  encouraging  the  administration 
to  seek  reasonable  and  moderate  Africans,  that  is  Kenyatta,  through  which 
to  work  to  reachieve  some  form  of  political  balance.  Therefore,  Kenyatta 
encouraged  and  directed  the  early  growth  of  Mau  Mau,  but  took  great  pains 
to  keep  himself  public-ally  divorced  from  it.  His  actions  and  public 
utterances  stayed  barely  within  the  law;  he  did  and  said  nothing  which 
would  either  encourage  or  discourage  the  movement. 

(8)  By  1948  the  movement  began  to  get  out  of  hand,  and  Kenyatta 
himself  appears  to  have  recognized  that  the  passions  lie  had  encouraged 
and  sought  to  manipulate  were  moving  beyond  his  control.  In  1950, 
Kenyatta  and  Koinange  met  with  administration  officials  and  Asian  and 
European  representatives  to  try  to  hammer  out  a  program  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  interracial  society,  and  out  of  these  meetings  came  the  Kenya 
Citizen's  Association.  But  the  failure  of  the  association  to  make  rapid 
progress  for  lack  of  support  from  the  European  settlers  and  the  rapidly 
rising  tide  ol'  Mau  Mau  seemed  to  have  convinced  Kenyatta  that  A  rican 
aspirations  were  doomed  so  long  as  settler  interests  remained  paramount 
with  the  administrate  on ;  therefore,  Mau  Mau  should  be  parmitted  to  run 
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its  course,  however  bloody  and  erratic,  until  this  fundamental  balance 
of  power  was  changed. 

(9)  In  April  1952,  the  administration  had  to  admit  that  it  had 
no  direct  evidence  of  Kenyatta's  "management"  of  Man  Man,  and  no  such 
evidence  was  presented  at  his  trial  a  year  later  which  was  admissible 
under  English  law.  However,  in  the  eyes  of  most  Kikuyu,  both  conserva¬ 
tive  and  radical,  nationalism,  Man  Man  and  Kenya tta  were  inextricable 
from  one  another.  The  mode  and  pattern  for  the  coining  conflict  had  been 

established  and  the  name  Kcnyatta  had  been  made  its  symbol  independent  o 
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the  directions  or  desires  of  the  man. 

23.  Man  Man  organization. 

a.  Much  mystery  and  confusion  surrounded  the  nature  of  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  Man  Mau  well  into  the  conflict  period  and  even  after.  The 
existence  of  the  KAU  as  a  legal  organization,  the  continuance  of  the  pro 
scribed  KCA  both  within  and  outside  KAU,  and  the  fact  that  the  tern  Mau 
Mau  was  apparently  never  used  during  this  period  by  the  insurgents  them¬ 
selves,  tended  to  confuse  Africans  as  well  as  Europeans.  In  addition, 
the  oaths  administered  in  the  late  1940's  were  still  voluntary  and  rela¬ 
tively  mild,  and  the  oath  used  for  KCA  appeared  i nterchanroabl e  with 
those  of  K.%U,  the  independent  churches  or  Mau  Man. 

b.  Because  the  KCA  was  unable  to  operate  openly,  most  of  the  Man 

Mau  organization  during  the  preconflict  period  had  to  operate  covertly 
within  the  structure  ol  the  KAU,  the  tribal  associations,  schools  and 
trade  union  movements  which  were  tacitly  accepted  if  not  approved  by  the 
colonial  a  limai strati  *  |-he  end  of  the  preconflict  period  the  Mau 
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Mau  organization  hail  developed  all  the  character  oi  a  shadow  government, 
paralleling  both  the  colonial  administration  and  the  tribal  councils.^ 
c.  The  supreme  governing  body  was  the  Central  executive  Council, 
which  was  organized  first  in  Kiambn  but  was  moved  to  Nairobi  in  March  or 
April  of  in  order  to  operate  under  the  guise  of  the  KAl!  Central  Com¬ 

mittee.  Below  the  Central  Council  were  district  committees,  later  called 
"district  governments"  by  Mau  Mau.  In  the  Kikuyu  reserve,  each  of  the 
districts  of  Kiainbu,  Fort  Hall  and  Nycri  had  a  district  committee. 

Below  these  district  committees  were  divisional  councils  which  corres¬ 
ponded  to  the  old  Rugongo  or  ridge  system.  Below  the  divisional  councils 
were  the  local  village  committees.  The  committees  and  councils  at  each 
level  were  responsible  for  accepting  the  guidance  oi  the  next  higher  body 
and  formulating  policy  and  action  at  its  level  to  implement  the  general 
Mau  Mau  aims.  The  bulk  of  this  activity  took  place  within  and  under  the 
cover  of  the  KAIF  branches  and  agencies  at  these  levels. 

cl..  In  the  urban  areas,  such  as  Nairobi,  where  the  large  Kikuyu  pop¬ 
ulation  was  drawn  from  all  three  Kikuyu  districts,  a  town  council  was 
organized  for  each  of  the  three  suhpopulations.  In  turn,  each  oi'  these 
town  councils  was  divided  into  subsidiary  councils  in  each  of  the  native 
locations  within  the  city.  To  provide  additional  cover  for  this  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  cities  many  groups  were  formed  ostensibly  for  social  purposes, 
such  as  the  Kikuyu  General  Union,  the  Kikuyu  Club,  and  the  Kikuyu  Musical 
Society.  These  groups  held  tea  parties,  dances  and  sing-songs  at  which 

the  new  nationalist  "hymns"  were  sung,  and  the  propaganda  meetings  and 
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c  .-hings  coult.  he  held  later  in  the  evening. 
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0.  The  functions  of  the  councils  were  to  pass  on  new  orders  and 
instructions,  enlist  new  members  and  administer  the  oath  to  them,  collect 
funds,  spread  propaganda  and  collect  information  on  Kikuyu  opposed  to  the 
movement.  Each  council  at  every  level  was  composed  of  nine  men,  at  least 
in  theory:  the  chairman,  vice-chairman ,  secretary,  assistant  secretary, 
treasurer,  assistant  treasurer,  and  three  members.  In  addition,  each  of 
the  office  holders  selected  a  deputy  so  that  the  group  would  not  be  dis¬ 
rupted  with  the  absence  of  one  or  more  officers  because  of  death,  or 
arrest . 

f.  Attached  to  each  of  the  councils  and  at  every  lower  level  was  a 
force  of  police  or  askaris.  Tn  the  preconflict  period  they  generally 
acted  as  sentries  for  clandestine  meetings  and  performed  ceremonial  func¬ 
tions  during  the  onthings;  later  they  were  responsible  for  undertaking 
the  physical  punishments  or  executions  ordered  by  the  Man  Mau  courts, 
acting  as  messengers  between  groups,  and  gathering  intelligence  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  military  arm.  Many  of  these  askaris  were  recruited  from  the 
Nairobi  underworld  of  gangsters  which  thrived  after  World  War  II. 

g.  Tnree  levels  of  "courts  of  justice"  were  developed  in  the  move¬ 
ment,  corresponding  roughly  to  the  colonial  system  of  police  courts, 
magistrates  courts  an».  tlu-  supreme  court.  The  lower  courts  wire  empower¬ 
ed  to  deal  with  minor  offenses  and  to  impose  fines  nr  corporal  punishment. 
The  higher  courts  could  impose  the  death  penalty,  but  this  did  not  become 
common  until  the  conflict  period. 

h.  During  the  conflict  period  the  organization  described  above  was 
to  become  what  was  icferercd  to  as  the  "passive  element"  of  Man  Mau. 
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Its  principal  responsibilities  were  to  become:  the  recruitment  for  the 
Mau  Mau  armed  forces,  collection  of  money  and  supplies  and,  when  possible, 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  provide  intelligence  from  the  vast  system  of 
Kikuyu  and  non-Kikuyu  informers  who  were  in  the  Government  offices,  the 
police,  home  guards  and  telephone  service. 

i.  Although  various  acts  of  terrorism  had  been  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  the  movement  prior  to  the  declaration  of  the  state  of  emergency 

in  1952,  these  were  principally  the  acts  of  the  membership  in  the  reserves 
or  from  among  the  "squatters."  The  real  recruitment  and  training  of  the 
"army"  in  the  forests  of  the  Aberdares  and  of  Mount  Kenya,  the  so-called 
"active"  element  of  Mau  Mau,  did  not  begin  until  well  into  the  conflict 
period  of  1953.  This  suggests  the  lack  of  preparedness  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  onset  of  the  conflict  period,  or  the  development  of  active 

conflict  at  a  much  earlier  time  than  the  leaders  had  assumed  would  be  the 
79 

case. 

j.  Most  writers  agree  that  the  organization  and  structure  of  Mau 
Mau  was  much  more  flexible  than  the  simple  reciting  of  its  hierarchy  sug- 

’sts.  Tn  actual  practice  the  town  and  reserve  councils  operated  with 
gr  t  autonomy,  as  did  the  "army"  when  it  was  finally  developed.  This 
loose  structure  provided  the  advantage  that  the  movement  could  not  he 
eradicated  by  the  imprisonment  of  its  top  leaders:  it  was  necessary  to 
deal  with  every  locality  separately  in  order  to  establish  control.  At 
the  same  time  the  decentralized  aspect  of  Mau  Mau  did  not  permit  the 
leaders  to  impose  coordination  on  the  subordinate  elements,  or  bring  the 
conflict  into  the  open  at  the  time  and  place  chosen  by  them.  Under  these 
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circumstances,  Man  Mau  was  able  to  perpetrate  an  immense  amount  <.'1  sul - 
fering,  terror  .and  carnage,  but  it  could  never  be  a  serious  threat  to  the 
colonial  authorities. 

24 .  Lcadersb i p. 

a.  Most  of  tiic  literature  focuses  heavily  on  .Inmo  Kcnyatta  in  tlie 
discussions  of  Mau  Mau  leadership.  Official  British  reports,  such  .ts 
Coriield,  wont  to  gre.it  lengths  to  place  principal  Maine  for  Mau  Man  on 
Kenyatta.  Tlie  Africans  themselves  rapidly  made  the  name  Kenya tta  the 
symbol  of  nationalist  aspiration  and  obviously  r.ianv  acts  were  perpetrated 
under  the  aegis  ol  this  symbol  which  were  clearly  beyond  the  control  of 
the  man  himself.  As  a  result  most  of  the  other  lenders,  those  l  ror..  among 
the  traditional  tribal  leadership,  tlie  independent  churches  and  schools, 
the  trade  union  movement,  anil  tlie  Nairobi  underworld,  remain  relatively 
obscure. 

h.  Tn  addition,  the  speed  with  which  the  onset  of  violence  and  the 
declaration  of  a  state  of  emergency  took  place  left  Kenyatta  and  most  of 
li.c  other  militant  leaders  exposed  and  vulnerable  to  the  British  author¬ 
ities.  With  tin  arrest  of  most  of  those  militants,  the  movement  was 
leaderless  for  a  siiort  peri  oil,  and  tlio.se  leaders  who  omoi.ed  during  the 
conflict:  period  were  of  a  substantially  different  character  i  rm  those  01 
the  proconflict  period.  This  section  deals  exclusively  with  the  precon- 
llict  leadership;  a  subsequent  paper  will  be  devoted  to  the  leaders  of 
the  conflict  period. 

c.  Besides  Kenyatta,  the  foremost  preconflict  militants  were  as 
follows;  /'red  Kubai  .aid  nildad  Kaggia,  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the 
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Nairobi  branch  of  KAU  respectively,  and  leaders  of  the  secret  Man  Man 

organization;  Janies  Beuttah,  Chairman  of  the  Muramr'a  branch  amt  vice 

president  of  the  Central  Province  KAU  council;  Harrison  Wamithenya, 

Henry  Wambogo,  Kiragu  Kagotho,  chairn.an,  vice-chairman,  and  secretary 

respectively  of  the  Nyeri  branch  KAU;  Pratt  N^ogu  and  Romano  Jamumo 

Oikunju  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  Embti  branch;  Mbiyu  Koinange, 

chairman  of  the  Kiambu  branch;  Kung'u  Karumba,  chairman  of  the  I.imuru 

branch;  and  Paul  J.  Ngei,  a  Kainbu,  KAU  assistant  secretary.  Most  of 

these  were  young  men,  products  of  mission  schools,  the  modern  African 

intellectuals.  Many  had  traveled  abroad,  a  few  while  with  the  British 

army.  Only  one,  Fred  Kubai,  could  be  described  as  detribalized  for  he 

80 

grew  up  in  Mombasa  and  was  not  a  member  of  a  Kikuyu  age  group.*' 

d.  Others  such  as  Kamati  Oichahi  r.ithau,  Stanley  Methan/e,  Waigwa 
Kamurwa,  Dcdan  Kimathi  and  Waruhui  Ttotc  (Oeneral  China)  had  become  mem¬ 
bers  ciuring  the  preconflict  period,  hut  did  pot  take  the  military  and 
other  leadership  positions  until  1952-53.  These  mem  were  not  numbered 
among  the  intellectuals;  several  were  already  well-known  figures  in  the 
Nairobi  underworld. 

e.  Presented  below  are  short  sketches  of  Jomo  Kenyatta,  Mbiyu 
Koinange,  Free  Kubai  and  Bildad  Kaggia,  the  senior  leaders.  With  the 
exception  of  Kenyatta,  their  backgrounds  and  the  manner  and  reasons  for 
gravitating  to  Man  Man  are  largely  representative  of  the  leadership  ;roup 
as  a  whole. 
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t.  .Tome  Kerjyatta. 

(1)  Jon- o  Kenyatta  was  born  around  1900,  the  exact  year  is  not 
known.  At  about  age  10  he  was  taken  in  as  an  orphan  by  the  Church  ot 
Scotland  mission  near  Fort  Hall  and  Riven  the  Christian  name  Tohnstone. 
After  his  early  years-  in  the  mission  school  he  was  taught  the  carpentry 
trade.  As  a  young  man  Johnstone  began  to  demonstrate  his  talent  and 
imagination;  he  was  employed  in  1919  as  an  interpreter  lor  the  supreme 
court,  and  later  worked  in  the  Nairobi  municipal  oil  ices.  Kikuyu 
leaders  recognized  his  leadership  talents  and  lie  soon  became  editor  ol 
the  newspaper "Mui guitbania'.'  In  1928  he  was  elected  as  president  of  KG\. 
The  following  year  Johnstone  went  to  Britain  lor  b  months  to  argue  the 
land  question.  With  the  encouragement  of  vnri.uis  British  source!.,  he 
also  made  a  short  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Having  failed  to  elicit 
British  sympathy  for  reform  in  Kenya,  he  returned  home  in  1930  a  hitter 
and  disillusioned  man. 

(2)  In  1931,  he  went  again  to  England  to  continue  his  studies 
and  was  to  remain  away  from  Kenya  for  lb  years.  Most  ot  the  time  he 
had  very  little  money,  provided  from  limited  Kikuyu  tribal  funus,  and  he 
lived  a  merger  existence.  In  1932,  he  took  an  extensive  trip  to  Europe 
and,  apparently  with.  Communist  financial  assistance,  returned  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  study  at  Moscow  University  for  a  year  and  one-lmlf. 
Rawcliffe  judges  that  this  training  in  Moscow  obviously  changed  Jomo's 
outlook  on  colonialism,  and  he  picked  up  ideas  aid  techniques  i or  organi¬ 
zation,  propaganda  anil  revolution.  However,  ho  judges  unlikely  that  Jomo 
was  soil  in  o  .  hv  the  ideology.  At  the  time  these  ideas  had  little  immediate 
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relev mce,  :u>  Tome  returned  to  England  and  took  up  his  studies  in  anthro¬ 
pology.  He  attended  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  London  I’niversity 
where  ho  studied  under  Mai inovski  and  under  whom  he  produced  a  postgrad¬ 
uate  thesis  which  was  published  under  the  name  'Vac  ing  HounL  Konva."  Tin 
book  was  an  absorbing  r ixture  oi  anthropological  observation  and  poli¬ 
tical  testament,  arguing  that  the  influence  of  the  white  man  had  demoral¬ 
ized  the  Kikuyu  and  broken  their  tribal  discipline  and  self-restraint. 

A  revival  of  the  spirit  of  manhood  and  racial  pride1  must  come  about,  hut 

81 

this  was  not  possible  so  long  as  the  white  man  ruled  Kenya. 

(3)  At  about  this  time  Jomo  gave  up  the  name  Johnstone  and 
assumed  the  symbolic  name  Kcnyatta.  Now  well  known  in  African  and  Brit¬ 
ish  circles,  Kenyatta  was  able  to  bask  in  his  prestige.  Throughout  World 
War  II  Kenyatta  lectured  to  labor  groups  and  operated  as  ex  officio  dean 
of  the  African  community  in  London. 

(4)  With  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  emergence  of  extreme  nation 
ilist  sentiment  throughout  all  the  colonial  territories,  Kenyatta  finally 
toiind  his  opportunity  to  reenter  politics.  In  1943,  lie  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Pan-African  Federation  (Kwamo  Nkrumah  of  the  Cold  Coast 
became  geicrai  secretary).  He  presided  with  good  humor  and  intelligence 
over  the  Pan-African  Congress  which  brought  together  black  people  from 
Africa,  the  West  indies,  and  the  United  States  to  discuss  their  mutual 
problems . 

(3)  In  September  1946,  Kenyatta  returned  to  Kenya,  the  most 
celebrated  of  African  intellectuals  and  with  overwhelming  prestige  among 
the  Kikuyu.  ..is  assumption  of  leadership  of  the  nationalist  movement 
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cmno  ciiHi  I  ■/  ciHMM'h ,  but  flu-  fl(Jn.J.nlHtrnt  Ion  wan  imwllllny  to  ahsorh  him 
Into  the  t'O Ionia  I  hierarchy.  For  the  next  [>  yearn  Kenyan  a  played  n 
luadaruhl p  role  which  baa  proved  to  be  an  eitlymn  tor  hla  b  I  oyraphoru , 

On  the  one  hand  ho  wan  able  to  strike  will  and  discipline  Into  KAU  and 
hla  f  o  I  I  owe  r  a  ,  and  displayed  an  acute  Mouse  of  or yanlzat Ion  and  Inslyht 
Into  the  propel  hlcndlup,  ol  traditional  myatlc  and  modern  appeals  to  the 
emotions.  On  tho  other  hand,  he  had  accustomed  hlmselt  to  the  yooil  I  He; 
hu  lived  In  a  pleasant;  house  which  literally  "laced  Mount  Kenya,"  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Lhe  best  ot  food  and  service,  111m  mu  I  I -i udu lyeuce  and  Matin- 
facLlon,  hla  humor,  I nyrat  1  at l up,  mariner  and  conHummate  ability  to  appear 
noncommittal  appeared  lueonsl sLent  wl  Hi  revolutionary  zeal.  These  sooin- 
lne.  t neons t  stone  1  us  were  to  playue  IiIh  Mu  rope an  proscenium  throuyboul 
Ills  trial  In  I'J'/j, 

y,.  Mlilyu  Kolnanye. 

(I)  Mhlyu  Kol  naiir.e  was  the  son  ol  Senior  Clilel  Kol  u.iiipe ,  hlm- 
selt  a  lour, time  ardent  supporter  of  African  representation  and  educa¬ 
tion.  and  npol'csmsii  lor  the  return  ol  Al  l  lean  lands,  lenilm  <1ilel 
Kolnanp.e  headed  the  Klatuhu  Kikuyu  and  enjoyed  a  p.otnl  reputation  with  Lhe 
udtul  nl  si  i  ,i(  I  on  .  Mhlyu  was  sent  to  Canihr  I  dye  tor  a  year's  si  udv  In  \lJA7. 
Ik  tl,c;i  woi.t  l».  the  tin l ted  States  where  lie  studied  /it  Harvard  and  Coins. hi 
fill  versl  lU  s.  Dr.  Kalpli  llunche.  then  a  proleswor  at  Howard,  Had  visited 
Kenva  dm  (tv.  tills  period  and  had  spent  cons  Idei/lh  1  ,  ie  with  the  eldei 

Kol  nan/, e .  iblvu  developed  a  ntrony,  Inleient  In  the  p.  el  Alihan 

education,  ;i  1 1  mu  I  a  ted  hy  the  contact  with  Hr,  I'amche  and  other  American 
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(2)  In  1938  Mbiyu  returned  to  Kenya.  He  was  offered  a  teach¬ 
ers  post  paying  less  than  half  that  received  by  European  instructors.  He 
refused  the  position  and  became  intent  on  founding  an.  African  university 
for  Kenyans  from  all  tribes.  In  1939  the  Kenya  African  Teachers  College 
was  opened  at  Githerguri  headed  by  Mbiyu  and  operated  with  funds  raised 
by  his  father  using  his  position  in  the  traditional  tribal  hierarchy. 

Soon  the  college  became  a  center  of  African  nationalism  and  a  vehicle 
for  spreading  political  consciousness. 

(3)  After  the  war  Mbiyu  became  highly  active  in  KAU,  becoming 
chairman  of  the  Kiamba  branch,  and  competing  with  Eliud  Matlm  for  the 
single  African  appointment  to  the  Legislative  Council.  In  1950,  he  was 
sent  by  Kenyatta  with  a  delegation  to  Tanganyika  to  help  the  Merit  develop 
their  land  case  against  the  Government.  Tn  1951  he  was  sent  to  London 

to  argue  the  land  case  in  Kenya;  this  was  the  last  delegation  to  try  to 

argue  patiently  for  reforms  in  Kenya  before  the  militants  decided  to  turn 

to  the  use  of  force.  Mbiyu  Koinange  was  characterized  as  an  intelligent 

man,  well  educated  and  energetic  in  his  pursuit  of  rectifying  African 

grievances.  It  was  in  this  area  of  Kianbu  that  political  leadership 

emerged  most  clearly  after  World  War  IT,  stimulated  most  strongly  by  the 

land  issue  in  the  area.  By  1952,  Koinange  was  Kenyatta's  chief  lieuten- 

82 

ant  in  the  nationalist  movement, 
h.  Fred  Kului. 

(1)  Fred  Kuhai  was  an  ex-serviceman  who  rapidly  rose  to  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  forties  group,  the  age  group  which  had  been  initiated  in  1940. 
After  tin  War,  Kuhai  became  heavily  involved  in  the  trade  union  movement. 
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By  1947,  he  vas  general  secretary  of  the  Transport  and  Allied  Workers 
Union,  later  the  Kenya  African  Road  Transport  ami  Mechanics  Union. 

(2)  In  May  1949,  Kubai  joined  with  Makhan  Singh  and  Bi Id. id 
Ka>.gia  to  for  •  the  East  African  Trade  Union  Congress ,  and  the  union  made 
rapid  orp.au  i  national  strides  despite  the  quiet  displeasure  ol  the  colo¬ 
nial  administration  and  refusal  to  register  it  as  a  le>sil  trade  union. 

At  '  e  same  time  Kubai  became  chairman  of  tno  Nairobi  branch  •’{  KAl*  and, 
as  a  result,  KAl1  in  Nairobi  enjoyed  a  rapid  influx  ol  workers  and  org. ar¬ 
izing  talent  which  increased  greatly  the  militancy  ol  the  branch. 

(j)  Finally  in  1950,  Kubai  and  Si  null  were  arrested  for  forming 
an  i llce.nl  trade  union  movement;  this  touched  oft  a  genera]  strike  which 
lasted  a  week.  The  tactics  of  the  strike  demonstrated  the  grovi no.  mili¬ 
tancy  of  the  movement.  Ten  days  later  he  was  rearrested  on  charges  oi 
attempting  to  assassinate  Councillor  Muchohi  Cikongo  of  Nairobi.  He 
was  finally  tried  and  acquitted  in  February  1951.  Kubai  returned  to  KAU, 
this  time  to  work  with  Kaggia  or.  the  development  of  the  secret  movement 
within  KAU.  In  1912  he  vas  arrested  with  Kenvatta  and  tried  for  manag¬ 
ing  Man  Mau.  The  literature  contains  little  more  on  Kubai,  his  back¬ 
ground  or  talents,  but  the  advances  iir-  made  in  the  7  voar:  hoi  ore  his 

arrest  in  .952  attest  to  his  organizational  capability  and  ilitant  n.ition- 

iv! 

al ism. 

i.  B.ldad  Kaggia. 

(,)  Bildad  Mwaganti  Kaggia  was  a  member  of  the  KAU  Central 
Executive  domicil  and  was  tried  and  convicted  with  Kenvatta.  Kaggia  was 
somethin.:  of  a  revolutionary's  cverymnn :  ex-serviceman,  organizer  anti 
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leader  of  his  own  chttrcli,  trade  union  leader  and  revolutionary  organizer, 
lie  has  been  characterized  as  the  high  priest  of  Man  Man;  his  principal 
motivation  appears  to  have  been  his  supreme  religious  conviction  in  the 
movement . 

(2)  Kaggia  was  born  in  about  1922,  baptized  by  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  and  trained  at  the  CMS  school  at  Kahuhia  in  Fort  Hall. 

He  was  considered  a  devo  it  mission  follower.  After  working  3  years  in 
the  District  Commissioner's  office,  Kaggia  joined  the  Army  in  1942  and 
rose  to  staff  sergeant.  In  1943  he  was  sent  to  England  to  help  establish 
a  reception  camp  for  repatriated  African  prisoners -of -war  front  Germany; 
while  there  he  met  Kenyatta  and  began  to  become  interested  in  politics. 

(3)  In  1945  Kaggia  returned  to  Kenya,  embittered  by  racial  . 
inequality  in  the  Army,  convinced  that  the  missions  were  tools  of  colo¬ 
nial  subjugation,  and  determined  to  liberate  Africans  from  foreign  reli¬ 
gious  teachings  as  a  first  step  toward  gaining  independence.  At  age  23, 
Kaggia  formed  his  own  independent  church,  appealing  to  all  denominations 
and  nonchurch  Africans.  It  spread  rapidly  throughout  Central  Province 
and  Ukambani  and,  although  he  disavowed  the  name,  it  popularly  became 
known  as  "Din.  ya  Kaggia." 

(4)  Kaggia  also  soon  became  heavily  involved  in  Che  trade  union 
movement;  by  .947  he  was  president  of  the  Clerks  and  Commercial  Workers 
Union,  centered  in  Nairobi.  When  the  militants  finally  took  control  of 
the  Nairobi  branch  of  KAU  in  June  1951,  Kaggia  was  elected  General  Secre¬ 
tary.  Kaggia  and  Kubai  formed  in  central  leadership  of  the  secret  inner 
organization  of  KAU. 
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CHAPTER  3 
ECONOMIC  FACTORS 
by  Harley  M.  Roberts 


2 5 .  In t reduct  ion . 

a.  Tin:  history  of  Kenya's  progress  1  roin  a  rigidlv  stratified  colo¬ 
nial  economy  to  a  more  modern,  interdependent  economy ,  propelled  by 
internal  demand  and  investment,  has  been  primarily  a  history  of  struggle 
and  change  in  the  relationships  between  the  European  settler  "whites" 
and  the  Kikuyu  "Africans."  The  official  ftnergonev  of  1952-60,  declared 
against  the  Kikuyu  Mau  Mau  movement,  was  an  important  stage  in  this 
economic  modernization  process. 

b.  T n  lddd,  the  Imperial  British  East  African  Company  (TBEAC) 
obtained  a  royal  charter  covering  Kenya  and  Uganda,  with  the  business 
goals  of  establishing  a  cotton  producing  center  in  Uganda  and  developing 
commercial  ties  to  the  coastal  cities,  plus  the  responsibility  of  halting 
the  slave  trade,  focused  upon  Zanzibar.  Alter  just  7  years  of  unprofit¬ 
able  business,  this  company  was  bought  out  by  the  British  Government  for 
motives  of  grand  strategy,  to  ensure  British  control  el  tin-  Kile's  head¬ 
waters  in  the  Sudan  and  to  resist  German  colonial  e>.;>ui;s  i .  Toward  this 
end,  the  Uganda  Railway  was  constructed  bv  il»0i  I  rom  the  Keuvan  port  of 
Mombasa  to  Kisumu  on  Lake  Victoria,  350  miles  inland. 

c.  By  1920  the  major  characteristics  of  Kenya  which  distinguished 
its  historv  from  that  of  neighboring  territories  were  already  well  estab¬ 
lished.  1  ne  English,  looking  for  a  way  to  pay  for  their  railroad  and 
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make  it  profitable,  saw  that  the  Kenya  "highlands"  offered  excellent 
opportunities  for  successful  European  settlement  and  exploitation.  An 
inflow  of  white  settlers  resulted,  and  the  beginning  of  a  rapid  process 
which  alienated  land  in  large  amounts. 

d.  "European"  settlers  immigrated  from  South  Africa  and  England 
to  found  large  farm  estates  in  the  areas  known  as  the  "white  highlands." 
By  1930,  some  3,900  such  estates  were  recorded,  about  double  the  1915 
number.  These  settlers  exerted  a  disproportionate  influence  over  the 
other  Europeans  in  Kenya,  who  were  primarily  employed  in  agencies  of  the 
Colonial  Government.  Kenya's  urban  and  commercial  middle  class  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  distinctive  "Asian"  community  of  Hindu  and  Muslim  Indians, 
who  dominated  the  colony's  trade.  Asian  immigrants  settled  mainly  in 
the  larger  towns,  but  individuals  were  found  in  almost  every  African 
village  of  any  market  importance,  where  a  "duka"  (store)  for  general 
goods  could  support  itself.  Land  alienation  took  place  rapidly  during 
1903-15,  as  a  conscious  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  London;  this 
policy  early  resulted  in  hemming  the  Kikuyu  with  lands  earmarked  for 
European  settlement.  Well-intentioned  Government  policies  to  preserve 
Kenya's  limited  resources  further  restricted  Kikuyu  lands,  since  the  best 
forest  reserves  lay  along  the  Kikuyu  border.  At  the  same  time,  European 
settlers  required  farm  labor,  and  the  rapidly  growing  center  in  Nairobi 
required  day-wage  workers  which  the  Asian  community  would  not  supply. 

The  Kikuyu,  centrally  located  to  supply  both  needs,  rapidly  became 
predominant,  botii  as  Kenya's  farm  "squatters"  and  contract  laborers, 
and  as  Nairobi's  Labor  force. 
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c.  A  number  of  distinctive  events  and  trends  distinguish  Kenyan 
economic  history  after  1930  from  the  previous  peri  oils.  The  worldwide 
collapse  of  agricultural  prices,  triggered  by  the  US  depression  of 
1930-33,  vas  felt  sharply  by  most  Kenya  white  settlers,  who  had.  estab¬ 
lished  their  economic  strength  during  the  previous  decade.  This  reduced 
the  demand  for  native  labor  and  marked  the  beginning  of  the  ".squatter" 
problem  in  the  white  highlands.  African  farmers  also  suffered  from 
serious  locust  invasions  in  1930-32,  which  cut  into  African  farm  output 
and  incomes. 

f.  In  1930,  the  Native  Lands  Trust  Ordinance  officially  defined  a 
policy  of  "native  reserves"  which  had  been  first  accepted  in  192b.  And 
the  so-called  Carter  Commission  (Kenya  Uinu  Commission)  was  set  up  in 
1930,  although  its  formal  report  and  extensive  hearings  were  published 
only  in  1933.  Judge  Carter,  the  chairman,  was  a  man  who  gained  renown 
in  Uganda  for  his  vigorous  stand  in  favor  of  Furopcan  plantation-stylo 
farming.  Yet  this  report  represented  the  first  acknowledgement  of  Afri¬ 
can  land  rights,  the  need  for  their  official  protection,  and  the  need 
for  protection  of  African  standards  of  living. 

g.  Among  other  significant  events  of  1930-31  were  the  discovery  ol 
gold  in  Kakamega,  Nyanza  Pro/ince,  in  October  1931  (output  reaching  its 
peak  i a  193h-3y);  the  first  Agricultural  Census  in  1930,  and  a  popula¬ 
tion  census  of  "nonnative"  Kenyans  in  1931.  In  the  midthirtics,  African 
barter  arkots  were  officially  defined  and  transferred  from  the  chiefs' 

ole  control  to  the  Local  Native  Councils  (later,  ADC’s  or  African  Dis¬ 
trict  Oonuc i Is) .  Taking  these  events  into  account,  the  1930's  represented 
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a  new  period  of  domestic  economic  change,  of  official  attention  to  Afri¬ 
can  economic  conditions,  and  a  rather  clear  economic  transition  period. 

h.  The  1930's  and  the  war  years  of  1939-45  saw  the  growth  of 
Nairobi  as  a  center  of  East  African  commerce,  regional  transport  and 
trade,  and  manufacturing,.  During  the  war,  internal  food  shortages  and 
rationing,  as  well  ns  the  service  outside  Kenya  of  some  70,000  African 
soldiers,  helped  to  widen  individual  horizons,  and  make  the  European- 
directed  colonial  system  of  political,  economic  anti  social  segregation 
much  less  bearable.  Official  recognition  of  this  was  the  1946-55  Afri¬ 
can  Development  Plan,  established  by  the  Kenya  Government  within  the 
10-year  overall  economic  development  plan  approved  by  the  Colonial 
Office.  However,  postwar  changes  came  slowly  for  the  energetic  Kikuyu, 
who  were  most  exposed  to  modernizing  and  urbanizing  changes  in  postwar 
Nairobi . 

i.  This  paper  examines  the  economic  system  and  factors  of  Kenya, 
leading  up  to  the  Man  Mau  "rebellion."  The  period  between  1930  and  1952 
is  examined  in  detail,  because  economic  trends  following  the  1930  depros 
sion  are  most  relevant  to  the  postwar  economic  revival  and  to  postwar 
political  developments. 

26.  The  over.  11  economy. 

a.  National  income  and  product. 

(1)  Quantitative  measures  of  the  early  growth  of  Kenya's  eco¬ 
nomy  are  fragmentary  and  often  inconsistent.  Such  basic  measures  as  the 
total  African  population  were  not  recorded  by  the  early  censuses  of  1911 
1921,  1926  am.  1931.  While  the  colonial  Government  collected  extensive 
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statistics  on  Kenya's  crop  production,  Government  f  inances  ami  fon  i  gn 
trade  from  its  earliest  days,  these  were  designed  i or  narrow  administra¬ 
tive  needs.  Thus,  they  fail  to  give  an  adequate  picture  of  the  African 
subsistence  economy  and  Kenya's  overaLl  economic  structure. 

(2)  An  excellent  economic  history  of  Kenya's  growth  to  1945 
has  been  written  by  C.  C.  Wriglev,  which  integrates  the  available  data 
from  official  sources  into  a  careful  picture  of  economic  trends  for  the 
interwar  period.  Wrigley  stresses  the  rapid  growth  of  European  farming 
and  its  advantageous  position  in  world  markets  during  the  1920's,  while. 
African  farming  of  the  same  period  expanded  very  little  and  continued  to 
be  for  "subsistence."^ 

(3)  The  earliest  estimate  of  Kenya's  overall  product  was  made 

for  the  vear  of  1930.  This  unique  effort,  prepared  in  a  thorough  survey 

of  Kenya's  economy  by  the  Aaronovitches ,  is  not  directly  comparable  to 

later  estimates,  but  provides  the  only  comparison  of  early  economic 

structure  to  the  national  accounts  prepared  for  1946-52  by  the  fast  Afri- 

2 

can  Statistical  Department.  A  tabular  comparison  is  made  below.  More 
recently,  national  product  and  payments  balances  have  been  estimated  for 

1923-38  by  r.  t,.  West  but  these  were  not  available  for  the  present 

,  3 

Study . 

(4)  The  Aaronovitch  estimates,  like  the  later  EASD  estimates, 
offer  no  analysis  of  the  foreign  payments  by  or  to  Kenyan  residents; 
therefore  the  definitional  difference  between  "national  income"  and 
"geographic  income"  is  not  a  measurable  distinction,  nor  important  to 
any  broad  analysis  of  economic  structure.  It.  is  imnoriant  to  note  the 
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large  size  ol  the  export  sector,  however,  and  to  note  that  Kenyan  imports 
consistent  1>  exceeded  export  earnings,  by  margins  which  varied  with  world 
financial  cone'. '  t  i  ons  and  internal  investment  oppor  tnni  t  i  es .  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  separating  Kenya's  balance  of  payments  from  that  of  the  East 
African  Customs  Union  has  sharply  limited  the  usefulness  of  all  national- 
product  estimates. 


TABLE  III.  NATIONAL 

our PUT  OF 

KENYA , 

1930-52. 

Output  (in 

UKL  mill  ions) 

1930 

1948 

1951 

1952 

Net  product  (NOP) . 

8.74  .  . 

60.9 

.  .  102.9  .  . 

107.0 

African  crop  product  . 

2.25  .  . 

19.3 

.  .  26.8  .  . 

27.4 

Government  budget  revenues  .  . 

3.23  .  . 

11.41 

.  .  17.47.  . 

20.55 

Exports . 

3.42  .  . 

10.96 

.  .  24.07.  . 

25.79 

Population  (in  thousands) 


Total . 3.01A.  .  3,399.  .  5,669  .  .  5,760 

African .  2,940.  .  5,240.  .  5,479  .  .  5,561 


Sources:  Aaronoviteh  pp  151,  102,  166  for  1930  data;  East  African 
Statistical  Department,  1953:  4-5,  and  Statistical  Abstract,  1955, 

pp  4,  15.  Net  national  income  equals  net  geographical  product,  1948-52. 


(3)  What  were  the  hroad  lines  of  the  1930  economy,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferentials  between  the  three  main  social  groups?  The  Aaronoviteh  esti¬ 
mates  showeu  chat  1.2.23  million,  or  25.7  percent  of  the  net  product  orig¬ 
inated  from  A.rican  agricultural  (primary)  production,  while  total  African 
net  income  .um  untcil  to  L3.20  million  or  under  Li . 1  per  head.  In  contrast, 

the  1930  income  per  head  war.  L18.8  foi-  the  Indian  group,  ar.d  L208.2  for 

4 

Europeans.  '.'rimary  production,  mainly  agricultural,  was  63  percent  of 
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the  national  income,  and  the  non-African  share  ot  this  sector  was  59  per¬ 
cent.  Mining  and  manufacturing  made  up  only  1.4  percent  oi  the  net  pro¬ 
duct,  at  010,000,  whereas  Government  expenditures  to  purchase  net  pro¬ 
duct  came  to  11.4  percent,  or  1.1.0  million.  The  transport  sector  was 

4 

second  only  to  farming  ns  a  major  area,  contributing  14. .1  percent. 

(h)  The  structure  of  output  in  1948-1)1  was  markedly  diiierent, 
although  di tiering  net hods  of  estimating  subsistence  activities  were  used 
and  better  coverage  of  economic  activities  exists  i or  the  postwar  period 
Primary  agricultural  output  was  44  percent  of  1948's  product  of  1.(1  mil¬ 
lion,  and  4b. h  percent  of  the  total  1951  output  of  1.103  million.  Mining 
and  manufacture  ranked  third  (11  percent  lor  both  years),  after  the 
commerce-financial  sector  which  provided  17  and  19  percent,  respectively, 
of  net  product.  The  transport  sector  share  was  less  than  that  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  services,  and  both  were  growing  slowly,  compared  to  the  expanding 

6 

manufacturing  and  building  sectors. 

(7)  The  Alrican  share  in  primary  output  during  1948-41  was 
rucurdcu  in  two  parts:  Alrican  subsistence  output  rose  m  value,  from 
I,l(>.3  to  1.22.1  million,  hut  made  up  a  falling  share  (27-21.4  percent)  o! 
total  net  product.  The  smaller  share  of  African  "marketed  produce"  rose 
in  value  terms,  reaching  IA.7  million  of  1931  output,  but  was  a  relativ¬ 
ely’  table  4.8-5. 1  percent  of  total  product.  So  the  proportion  of  Afri¬ 
can  farm  cuitput  which  was  marketed  rose  slowly  between  1947  and  1951, 
from  14  to  18  percent  of  African  farm  output,  while  its  proportion  rela¬ 
tive  to  nou-Ai  r i can  farm  output  was  falling.^ 
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(8)  The  national  income  data  for  1547-52  do  not  permit  direct 
comparisons  with  1930,  to  determine  Kenya's  growth  rates.  Price  indexes 
for  the  postwar  period  were  limited  to  Nairobi  and  based  upon  1939;  by 
1952  this  index  was  240,  which  was  31  percent  above  the  1948  level  and 
148  percent  of  the  1944-45  index.  While  no  official  data  on  real  pro¬ 
duct  changes  for  the  postwar  per i od  were  prepared ,  the  1956  Budget  Speech 
claimed  that  1948-54  real  growth  amounted  to  60  percent,  or  10  percent 
annually  in  the  "cash"  or  money  economy.  This  average,  however,  conceals 
sharp  swings  between  the  17  percent  "real"  growth  of  1950-51  and  the 

fall  of  3  percent  in  real  terms  between  1952  and  1953,  attributed  to  the 

8 

emergency. 

b.  Income  distribution. 

(1)  Overall  output  figures  are  rather  meaningless  unless  they 
are  put  in  per  capita  income  terms,  to  show  trends  in  actual  living 
standards.  Again,  illustrative  data  are  available  but  strict  compara¬ 
bility  is  extremely  difficult.  A  household  budget  for  4.36  persons  in 

v- 

f-outli  Nynnaa  of  about  1932-33  was  estimated  at  KAShl04.84  or  EASh  24  per 
person.  Roughly  one-fifth  of  the  income  for  this  budget  was  earned  from 
wage,  labor  outside  the  native  reserves,  while  only  13  percent  came  from 
marketed  African-farm  produce.  Food  consumption  took  over  60  percent  of 


For  easy  comprehension,  large  figures  are  cited  in  UK  pounds  (L) 
while  smaller  amounts  use  die  East  African  shilling,  divided  into  100 
cents  (EASh).  The  East  African  shilling  equals  the  British  shilling, 
with  20  to  th<-  pound. 
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family  expendi  turos ,  taxes  took  EAShl8.60  (17.8  percent)  and  only  some 

EASH20  was  left  over  for  clothing,  housing,  and  all  other  family  costs, 

9 

or  EAShA.60  per  head. 

(2)  No  comparable  estimate  of  average  income  ft>  r  an  African 
family  during  1948-52  is  available.  However,  a  survey  of  African  labor* 
ers  in  Nairobi,  in  October-November  1951,  shoved  a  total  monthly  expendi¬ 
ture  of  KASit'i  1 . 68  or  F7\Sh620  per  year.  Food  costs  vore  some  60  percent 
of  this  budget,  and  "remittances"  plus  gifts  were  0.1  percent.  The 
reported  average  earnings  of  full-time  and  casual  Africans  in  public  ser¬ 
vice  agencies  rose  from  EASh320  to  EASh440  between  1948  and  1952.  A  very 
rough  conclusion  is  that  African  incomes  grew  by  40  percent  over  these  4 
years,  with  at  least  three-fourths  of  this  money  increase  being  absorbed 
by  price  increases. 

(3)  The  relative  income  levels  of  the  three  major  ethnic  groups 
in  1930  was  shown  to  approximate  1:17:189  for  th?  per  capita  income  of 
Africans,  Asians,  and  Europeans,  by  Aaronovitch 's  calculations.  Reported 
average  earnings  for  1946-55  as  provided  by  the  Statistical  Abstract  show 
similar  sets  of  ratios  which  arc  not  comparable  but  are  highly  indicative 
of  the  differential  economic  position  of  these  three  groups.  Tor  agri¬ 
culture,  the  1948  proportions  were  1:18.7:37  and  in  1952  were  1:20:40. 

10 

For  the  public  services  similar  ratios  were  1:7.8:20  and  1:7.3:19.9. 

(4)  In  private  industry  and  commerce,  the  1952  ratio  was 
1:7:21.5.  Thus  while  the  gap  between  the  highest  and  lowest  income- 
groups  appears  to  have  narrowed  considerably,  this  effect  was  relatively 
unimportant  for  income  disparities  in  the  agricultural  sector,  which 
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shoved  a  spread  twice  .is  groat  as  that  in  urban  and  modern  art  ivi  ties. 
There  is  little  to  show  that  relative  '  monic  gaps  were  narrowing  during 
1948-52. 

c ,  Employment  trends. 

(1)  One  final  overall  index  of  long-term  economic  change  in 
Kenya  may  he  found  in  the  statistics  of  "registered  employment."  From 
as  early  as  1903  it  was  the  legal  custom  to  register  lornal  labor  con¬ 
tracts  between  African  workers  and  European  employers,  but  the  available 
statistics  require  careful  interpretation.  The  Libor  Census  of  1945 
estimated  that  334,000  adult  males  were  in  employment,  while  only  76 
percent  or  these  (254,700)  were  then  registered  by  the  Government  as 
employed.  In  1929,  tire  registered  African  males  employed  totaled  160,000, 
but  Kenya':,  ]y30-32  depression  cut  down  on  this  number.  By  1938,  some 
183,000  were  so  registered;  in  1949  this  figure  reached  395,000  and  by 
1952  amounted  to  434,600  Africans,  or  only  15  percent  more  than  those  so 
registered  in  1946,  6  years  earlier.  In  contrast,  the  number  of  Asians 

and  Europeans  reported  as  employed  grew  steadily  and  rapidly  over  the 

12 

1946-32  perioc.,  at  43  percent  and  70  percent  respectively. 

(2)  Such  empl ovment  estimates  ami  tire  preceding  national  pro¬ 
duct  estimate.,  depend  upon  population  data  for  their  interpretation.  It 
must  be  recog. liaeu  that  Kenya's  total  population  is  largely  a  matter  of 
guesswork,  up  to  the  1948  complete  census.  Aaronovi tel.  records  the  semi¬ 
official  estimates  for  1928-45,  collected  by  the  various  district  offi¬ 
cers  on  the  !>..»]:•;  of  po  1 '  tax  assessments,  vhica  show  2.9  million  for 
1929,  3.2o  mi. lion  in  1933  and  3.83  million  in  1945.  Using  an  annual 
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rate  of  increase  of  1.5  pci  c  ent,  as  reported  to  the  1954  Kenya  hand  Con¬ 
cussion,  yields  a  1948  projection  of  population  which  is  fully  1.2  mi  1  - 
lion  (z3  percent)  lower  than  the  census  count  of  a.  24  rill  ion  Africa; 
persons.  Plainly,  there  is  considerable  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  ill  or.tiiv.ntes  for  the  intervar  period.  This  rales  suspect  any 

eflort  to  derive  par  capita  income,  living  standard;;  or  production  o;ti- 

i  :i 

mates  for  the  African  subsistence  economy  in  the  "native  reserves." 

(3)  The  non-African  population,  however,  is  mlly  ncreur.tou  lor 
by  censuses  starting  in  1911.  Retween  the  1931  and  1948  census  years, 
this  croup  grew  from  73,900  to  154,800  lor  a  11;)  percent  increase.  While 
the  European  community  grew  from  16,800  t-  29,700  over  these  years,  its 
proportion  fell  to  19.2  percent  of  Kenya's  non-Alricans  in  1948,  for  the 
lowest  share  since  before  World  War  I.  "Indians"  and  Goans  ratio  up  63 

•  l  / 

percent  while  the  Arabs  of  the  coast  were  under  16  percent.  " 

2  7  .  The  traditional  sectors  —  farmi  ng. 
a.  Background. 

(!)  Kenyan  economic  history  presents  a  number  of  a i I f icul tics 
io*-  any  analysis  whicli  tries  to  identify  a  separate,  slow -chain; in,.’,  tra¬ 
ditional  economic  sector ,  and  assumes  that  economic  modernization  arises 
from  urban. zing  and  industrializing  trends.  it  is  not  diiljcult  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  African  tribal  economies  as  slow-changing*  constrained  by  tradi¬ 
tional  habits,  customs,  and  values.  But  up  to  194C,  the  main  impetus 


cor  postwar,  1946-55,  official  estimates  of  natural  population 
increase  v< re .  1.0  percent  (European);  2.5  percent  Indian;  1.5  percent 
African.  ram  the  1963  census,  the  African  rate  was  proved  to  he  too 


low,  w  i  tii  rowth  reestimated  at  2.5  percent 
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toward  economic  growth  may  be  clearly  traced  to  agriculture,  as  practiced 
by  the  immigrant  European  and  a  few  Asian  farmers.  Urban  growth,  also 
sparked  by  these  immigrants,  clearly  foil owed  in  time  upon  the  expansion 
of  farm  output,  and  was  heavily  concentrated  in  the  political  capital  of 
Na irobi . 

(2)  Kenyan  development  appears  to  be  best  explained  by  the 
"staple  crop  export"  theory,  typically  found  in  Canada's  expansion.  Euro 
pean  maize  production  and  other  cash  crops  such  as  coffee,  tea  and  sugar 
cane  provided  the  rise  in  marketed  surplus  which  was  needed  to  support  a 
growing  city  population;  most  of  this  surplus  was  due  to  the  settlers  of 
the  white  highlands,  rather  than  to  any  spread  of  the  money  economy 
among  African  tribal  groups.  The  result  was  the  creation  of  a  typical 
colonial  economy,  with  rigidly  stratified  social  and  occupational  levels 
in  the  production  and  income  pyramid.  In  other  cases  of  colonial  develop 
ment ,  similar  but  distinctive  structures  have  been  given  various  names, 

such  as  a  "plantation  economy,"  a  "dualistic  economy,"  and  a  "subsistence 

1 6 

economy .  " 

(3)  To  discuss  Kenyan  economic  trends  in  agriculture  adequately 
special  attention  must  be  paid  to  African  "subsistence  farming,,"  and  tile 
Kikuyu  are  discussed  as  representative  of  this  Kenya-wide  economic  sector 
In  most  respects  the  Kikuyu  group  exemplify  the  economic,  social  and  poll 
tical  pressures  toward  modernization  ana  change  experienced  by  all  Kenyan 
Africans.  European  settler  farming,  despite  its  importance  as  a  saving, 
innovative,  and  market -extending  sector  will  also  be  discussed  as  part  of 
the  "trad { t Lena ’  sector"  of  farming,  because  of  the  limited  influence 
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which  this  "progressive"  element  had  upon  African  farming,  and  because 
the  white  settlers  rapidly  became  an  entrenched  economic  elite  in  Kenya, 
actively  resisting  such  modernizing  trends  as  the  extension  of  cash-crop 
farming,  the  widening  of  markets  and  financial  institutions,  tin  free 
mobility  of  labor  and  the  active  developmental  role  for  Government.  The 
Asian  social  group,  which  also  comprised  an  economic  unit  through  its 
concentration  upon  commerce,  will  be  included  as  one  part  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  colonial  society  and  economy,  structured  to  resist  and  to  slow 
economic  change. 

b.  The  Kikuyu -- trad i t ion  and  economic  life. 

( 1 )  Traditional  Kikuyu  economic  life,  with  its  intertwined 
political  and  social  features,  has  been  detailed  in  a  number  of  careful 
anthropological  and  sociological  studies.  The  central  unifying  social 
threads  were  early  identified  as  family  Lineage,  neighborhood  residence, 
and  the  age-sets  of  initiation.  These  three  loyalties  and  sets  of  respon¬ 
sibilities,  each  taking  in  a  different  set  of  fellow  Kikuyus,  created  a 
highly  cohesive,  interdependent  community  with  a  strong  sense  of  identity 
and  pride  (chapter  4).  Land  ownership  was  the  basis  of  family  status  and 
family  production.  Labor  was  carefully  specialized  according  to  sex  and 

age-group,  and  the  major  forms  of  currency  and  capital  were  sheep  and 
1  7 

goats.  However,  it  is  complicated  and  difficult  to  trace  the  precist 

interactions  of  these  traditional  elements,  and  there  are  various  inter- 

18 

pretations  ol  Kikuyu  words  and  practices. 

(2)  The  importance  of  land  and  the  nature  of  Kikuyu  land  owner¬ 
ship  has  been  analyzed  exhaustively.  The  Kenya  Land  Commission  report  of 
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1932-33  fnuru.  that  "the  basis  of  all  Kikuyu  land  ownership  is  the  githaka 
19 

system."  The  githaka  was  land  owned  by  a  specific  fami 1 v-unit  founder, 
through  right  of  clearing,  or  by  his  descendants  through  inheritance;  in 
time  each  githaka  contained  several  homesteads  of  the  resulting  subclan 
or  extended  family  (mbari)  who  shared  in  ownership  and  formed  shifting 
patches  of  ground  within  the  githaka.  But  the  exogamous  subclan  family 
quickly  extended  outside  its  original  lands,  and  mbari  descendants  moved 
elsewhere  to  clear  their  own  lands,  purchase  lands  or  even  to  become 
tenants  (ahoi)  upon  other  family  githakas.  Thus  some  large  subclan 
"families"  sprang  up,  scattered  widely  across  Kikuyu  territory  and  own¬ 
ing  many  dispersed  githaka. ^ 

(3)  The  land  rights  of  the  mbari  members,  however,  were  not 
extinguished  by  their  departure;  the  local  family  head  (muramati)  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  responsible  to  provide  a  cultivation  plot  to  close  family 
descendants,  as  well  as  divide  it  annually  among  his  wives  and  local  rela¬ 
tives  for  cultivation.  The  land  could  not  be  sold  without  community 
approval  be  the  council  elders  of  the  neighborhood.  Tenants  might  be 
permitted  farming  rights,  but  these  rights  were  withdrawn  if  other  cus¬ 
tomary  obligations  conflicted  with  them.  Almost  all  authorities  agree 
that  within  the  traditional  Kikuyu  area  of  Kiambu,  Fort  Hall  (Mwanga) 
and  Nyeri,  there  was  no  land  that  was  not  "owned,"  while  there  was  much 
uncultivated  land,  bush  and  forest  at  the  earliest  times  of  European 

2  L 

settlement.  Communal  lands,  held  for  sacred  or  social  purposes  by  the 
neighborhood,  did  not  play  a  major  role,  but  existed  for  local  grazing, 
religious  anc  social  purposes. 
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(4)  The  close  relationship  with  "his  githaka"  and  "his  family 

subclan"  was  vitally  important  to  the  Kikuyu  male  adult,  and  contributed 

to  the  early  resentment  against  immigrant  Europeans,  expressed  by  the 

"chiefs,"  the  Kikuyu  Association  and  by  Thuku's  Young  Kikuyu  Association 
22 

in  1920  ami  1921.  "Land  alienation"  continued  to  be  part  of  official 

Kenya  Colony  policy  up  to  1930,  when  the  Native  hinds  Trust  Ordinance 

was  finally  passed,  to  reserve  specific  limited  territories  for  Airican 

use  anil  ownership.  In  1933,  the  Kenya  Land  Commission  published  evidence 

and  a  report,  showing  that  some  100  square  miles  ol  Kikuyu  land  had  been 

alienated  since  1902  and  "compensations"  in  other  areas  totaled  only  70 

square  miles:  thus  some  30.5  square  miles  of  forest  reserve  was  owed  to 

23 

the  "Kikuyu  Native  Reserves." 

(5)  From  an  historical  perspe.  *rive,  it  seems  that  the  creation 
of  native  reserves  should  have  meant  the  end  of  outright  conflict  between 
Kikuyu  and  Europeans,  based  upon  land  problems.  In  fact  this  was  not  the 
case,  and  by  1950-52,  the  new  Mau  Mau  movement  among  the  Kikuyu  empha¬ 
sized  land  alienation  by  Europeans  as  the  primary  injustice  to  be  redress- 

24 

ed.  Wliat  kept  this  problem  alive  and  current  was  the  differential 
treatment  of  land  rights  under  the  Colony's  laws,  which  worked  to  prevent 
individual  Kikuyu  from  obtaining  land  titles.  At  the  same  time,  there 
was  an  ever-extending  effort  by  the  Kenya  Government  to  actively  direct 
and  introduce  improved  agricultural  and  conservation  practices  into  the 
native  reserves. 

(f>)  Differential  rights  lay  in  the  confused  doctrine  that  all 
lands  m  Kenya  belonged  to  the  Crown.  Thus,  "alienation"  occured  only 
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through  an  official  document  leasing  land  to  an  approved  holder;  iron 

1915  onward,  Kuropeuns  could  obtain  999-year  leases,  while  alter  1930  a 

25 

normal  33-year  lease  period  applied  to  lands  in  African  reserves.  Few 

of  the  boundary  changes  to  reserves  as  recommended  by  the  Carter  Commis- 

2b 

sion  were  put  into  effect.  But  more  important  were  the  positive  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  Government,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  Forest  Reserve,  much 

of  which  bordered  Kikuyu  country,  and  to  upgrade  African  farming  habits, 

27 

particularly  by  slaughtering  excess  cattle  stocks.  In  postwar  years, 
this  agricultural  policy  reached  its  peak  in  official  pressure  to  encour¬ 
age  Kikuyu  terracing  of  farmlands,  and  the  consolidation  of  scattered 
inefficient  holdings.  Only  during  the  1950's,  under  the  stress  of  emer¬ 
gency  conditions  was  a  sweeping  and  rapid  program  of  village  formation, 
land  consolidation  and  resettlement  actually  carried  out  in  Kiambu,  and 

2  g 

much  of  Fort  Hall  and  Nyeri  districts." 

(7)  As  is  stressed  by  Wrigley,  the  early  settlers'  view  of 

Kenya's  economy  identified  land  as  a  free  good,  in  plentiful  supply, 

29 

while  human  labor  was  scarce  and  unreliable.  This  same  view  was 
inherent  in  Kikuyu  tradition  and  custom,  as  they  expanded  into  the  for¬ 
ested  Mount  Kenya  highlands,  cleared  their  githakas  and  adopted  tlu-ir 
shifting  patterns  of  fallow  cultivation.  Cultivation  rights  belonged  to 
the  man  who  expended  labor  in  cl eari ng-- land  ownership  was  a  separate, 
subclan  matter.  Traditionally,  agricultural  work  was  primarily  dele¬ 
gated  to  women  and  children,  while  men  concentrated  upon  livestock  herd¬ 
ing,  crafts  such  as  ironsmi thing,  and  heavy  work  such  as  land-clearing, 

.30 

houso-bii i i Ui nj  ,  and  trading.  Also  men  were  exclusively  concerned  with 
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warrior  and  elder  council  duties,  which  preoccupied  them  during  their 
most  productive  working  years. 

(8)  With  the  introduction  of  British  law  and  order,  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  warrior  class  or  age-set  generation  were  sharply  reduced; 
thus  early  European  observers  found  many  able-bodied  Africans  apparently 
idle,  yet  without  enthusiasm  for  wage-work  away  from  their  homes.  The 
immigrant  settlers  pressed  continuously  for  official  assistance  to  drive 
such  Africans  into  the  labor  market;  in  1919  Governor  Nor they' s  efforts 
to  require  such  African  labor  outside  the  reserves  led  to  missionary  and 
British  outcries  and  to  Nor t hoy's  resignation. 31 

(9)  The  kipande,  a  native  male  registration  card,  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1920.  This  instrument  of  labor  and  movement  control  was  greatly 
resented  and  opposed  by  Harry  Thuku's  Young  Kikuyu  Association,  (YKA) , 
leading  to  Thuku's  deportation.  The  kipande  continued  to  focus  Kikuyu 
feelings  of  discrimination,  long  after  Thuku's  exile  ended  in  1931.  it 
provided  the  means  for  unofficial  pressure  within  the  reserves  to  recruit 
African  labor— pressure  which  continued  through  the  1930's  and  the  war¬ 
time  period.  It  also  provided  a  means  of  checking  upon  the  numerous 
Kikuyu  "squatters"  within  the  districts  reserved  as  white  highland.*;. 

(10)  i;y  1933,  official  estimates  placed  the  Kikuyu  total  outside 
the  reserve  areas  at  liO.OOO,  with  a  majority  counted  as  "squatters"  on 
European-owned  lands,  under  special  contracts  to  provide  half-time  wage 
labor,  in  exchange  for  a  tenant's  plot  and  limited  pasture  rights. 

Despite  continued  efforts  to  control  such  "squatters,"  especially  under 
a  law  of  1937,  their  numbers  continued  to  grow  and  by  1 9A5  had  reached 
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32 

200,000  with  Kikuyu  providing  the  majority.  Governmental  efforts  to 

33 

remove  Rift  squatters  were  pressed  during  1945  and  again  in  1951. 

(11)  Postvar  work  force  trends  are  not  easy  to  analyze  from 
the  fragmentary  data  available  on  Kikuyu  employment.  Driven  by  condi¬ 
tions  and  events  of  the  emergency  period,  some  100,000-110,000  Kikuyu 
are  reported  to  have  fled  the  Rift  Valley  district  to  return  to  the 

Kikuyu  reserve,  and  some  70,000  Kikuyu  residing  in  Nairobi  were  screen- 

34 

ed  during  Operation  Anvil  in  June  1954.  These  estimates  fail  to  pro¬ 
vide  much  information  to  update  the  1948  census  estimate  of  the  Kikuyu 
population,  of  1.03  million  persons  equally  divided  between  male  and 
female.  As  late  as  1955,  the  net  growth  rate  of  all  Kenyan  Africans 
was  believed  to  be  only  1.5  percent,  although  the  proportion  aged  under 
14  was  a  high  48.1  percent  in  1948.  The  Kikuyu  were  widely  recognized 
to  be  the  most  dispersed  tribe  outside  of  the  native  reserves;  others 

35 

however  such  as  the  Luhya,  were  also  numerous  in  the  white  highlands. 

(12)  During  the  postwar  period,  additional  labor  controls  were 
imposed  upon  Africans  in  Nairobi,  in  the  form  of  a  labor  registration 
book  which  provided  space  for  employer  comments,  and  in  the  form  of 
tighter  police  security  measures  to  control  the  city's  overexpanded 
potential  labor  force.  African  housing  was  restricted  to  specific  areas, 
and  was  extremely  short,  at  a  time  when  urban  growth  was  very  marked. 

The  Kikuyu  in  particular  suffered  from  the  simultaneous  restrictions 
upon  any  permanent  movement  of  their  family  to  the  city,  and  restric¬ 
tions  upon  travel  to  their  nearby  reserves.  The  "detriba! ization," 
which  many  observers  including  Leakey  noted  as  a  major  factor  in  modern 
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Kikuyu  life,  was  not  a  complete  or  comprehensive  economic  sever  inn  ot 
Kikuyu  ties  to  the  life  of  the  reserves.  Instead  the  Kikuvu  rule  bec.e u 
increasingly  aware  of  the  limited  economic  opporttini ties  available  to 
him,  in  the  reserves,  in  the  city,  or  as  resident  labor  on  European 
farms . 

(13)  During  the  19'»7-52  period,  this  awareness  was  acci lerated 
by  the  construction  and  business  boom  in  Nairobi,  and  by  the  Covevn:  unt  ’  s 
inereasi:d  efforts  within  the  Kikuyu  reserves  to  mobilise  community  action 
to  control  soil  erosion.  A  number  of  specific  incidents  evidenced  this 
growing  resistance  to  European  control;  to  the  Kikuyu,  all  was  sunned  tip 
in  the  political  slogan  that  "the  land"  was  theirs  by  original  right.  It 
is  interesting  to  speculate  whether  earlier  official  action  to  distribute 
land  registration  titles,  as  recommended  by  a  Royal  Commission  in  193!), 
would  have  diverted  Kikuyu  political  action  into  more  evolutionary 
channels , 

c.  The  white  settlers.  From  1903  to  1932,  the  economic  and  poli¬ 
tical  life  of  Kenya  was  dominated  by  the  European  or  "white"  immigrant1; 
who  colonised  the  region,  financed  construction  oi  the  rui  !w.i;  ,  and 
lease,  large  tracts  of  highlands  farm  land  from  an  indo i gent  ecioi.i..! 
Cover  nment.  The  British  Colonial  Office  early  recogn.  ;:ed  .  n  po.-.s  *  ni  !  i  tv 
that  Kenya's  large  uninhabited  spaces  could  support  a  British  colony  oi 
farmers  an.  ranchers,  in  the  manner  of  the  settlement  then  underway  i u 
Australia  ..nd  New  Zealand. 

(,)  Colonial  Office  policy  remained  quite  consistent,  froi  .it:, 
earliest  t  .pression.  It  sought  to  establish,  English  farmer*  on  the  land 
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as  permanent  settlers,  anil  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  land  speculation  and 

36 


t.he  creation  of  large  estates  or  plantation:;.  Tlie  earliest  settlers 
had  different  views.  Although  they  also  hoped  for  a  large  British  colony 
of  resident  farmers,  the  earliest  leaders  obtained  leases  for  tracts  each 
in  excess  of  100,000  acres.  Land  was  advertised  in  London,  and  large 
areas  were  purchased  by  persons  who  had  no  intention  of  settling  upon 
them.  This  was  only  one  of  a  series  of  differences  in  a  history  o:  con¬ 
flict  among  the  Colonial  Office  in  London,  the  Governor  in  Nairobi,  and 
the  settlers.  The  latter  early  formed  political  associations  and  became 
the  major  problem  for  any  new  Governor  to  deal  with. 

(2)  A  remarkably  s  tall  group  of  European  settlers  had  major 
economic  interests  in  Kenya  land  policy  formation,  and  they  were  a  highly 
homogeneous  group,  although  individualistic  in  personality.  The  contin¬ 
uity  of  settler  influence  may  be  seen  in  two  competing  leaders:  Lord 
Delamere  died  in  1931,  still  at  his  political  prime,  while  Captain  Grogan, 
an  carl;,  immigrant  from  South  Africa,  continued  service  on  Kenya's  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  to  1957.  The  small  group  which  they  spoke  for  grew  rapidly 

in  the  1920's  but  totaled  only  1,715  farmer-settlers  with  families  in  1924 

37 


and  just  over  2,  00  in  1929. 


by  1952,  1 i tele  more  than  2,900  settler 


far.ii.es  Were 


rus.i.ont  on  the  land,  and  white  "employees"  in 


agriculture  amounted  to  only  1,900  persons. 

(3)  Settler  political  influence  was  paralleled  by  the  growth  of 

European  farm  a. a  oeiations,  with  the  Kenya  Farmer  Association  (KFA)  most 

important  for  it  innopoly  of  the  maize  and  wheat  market,  jndcr  the  pro- 

39 

tective  systi  ..  .  tiblished  in  1923.  Before  1920,  Kenya's  most  important 
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export  crops  were  col  tee  and  sisal,  both  raised  upon  small  or  'planta¬ 
tions"  of  500-1,000  acres.  During  the  lf*20's,  ma  i  ::c  and  wheat  grew 
rapidly,  both  for  export  and  domestic  consumption.  But  tin  worldwide 
depression  of  1930-15  cut  sharp lv  into  European  farm  earnings  and  exports, 
leading  to  increased  efforts  by  the  KFA  to  maintain  prices  !>v  purchasing 
African  maize  crops.  In  1934,  th<  Government  est.  h  •  ,  sln-vl  restrictions 
upon  local  native  markets  within  the  reserves,  which  osiinsibl  vein 
designed  to  control  Asian  muldltinan  profits.  In  tact,  this  per  lilted 

KFA  buying  agencies  to  set  prices  more  easily  and  control  A  rican  sup 
40 

plies  more  closely. 

(4)  This  1934  action  was  part  of  the  steady  economic  resis¬ 
tance  by  white  settlers  to  any  expansion  of  African  market  output.  From 
1925,  European  coffee  growers  resisted  official  proposals  to  i  m.  reduce 
coffee  on  native  farms,  claiming  that  low  quality  African  (Hit  put  would 
destroy  the  European  product.  European  settlers  vigorously  supported  the 


official  findings  of  the 

1930's  that  African  i 

l.iiuls  were  (>V 

.  rpr 

a  nod  o.id 

overfarmed,  soil  erosion 

due  to  poor  African  ! 

farming  ,  r (ti 

uvi: 

in  (.tune  th 

Government 's  predominant 

agricultural  concern 

by  1940,  and 

a  i  r 

u('l  CulU  1‘  i; 

of  crop  patterns  in  t  ie  reserves  was  widi  i ;.  uvi  i « .1 . 

(a)  lire  i\2'A  unc*  its  para!  ici  i.urOjM  an  group  ,  tr..  i\er,ya  Patties 
and  Ccearnt  ,*ie..  Cooperative,  were  active  participants  in  tin  official  war¬ 
time  citnr  t.  control  and  direct  :Vod  produc t . ow ,  and  use  Kenya's  export 
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years,  especially  after  1947, saw  a  rapid  revival  of  Konya's  export  trade 

and  a  high  level  of  farm  profits  European  plantation  farming  of  coffee 

and  sisal  recovered  quickly  to  20  and  23  percent  of  export  values,  while 

41 

maize  exports  remained  low  in  1948-49.  Tn  subseo'-ent  years,  tea 
exports  also  reached  a  high  level  of  LI. 3  million.  Thus  the  postwar 
agricultural  boom  favored  the  more  intensive  mixed  European  farming  which 
had  developed  as  official  policy  around  1938-39,  and  this  trend  also  pro¬ 
vided  a  good  potential  for  the  small-scale  African  producer,  to  raise  a 
variety  of  cash  crops. 

(6)  Tlie  1952  employment  pattern  for  the  European  population 
suggests  how  small  a  group  was  directly  concerned  with  farming.  Of  the 
10,000  Europeans  employed  in  a  population  of  42,000,  not  more  than  2,000 
were  employed  in  agriculture,  along  with  some  3,000  farm  owners.  In  con¬ 
trast,  some  200,000  African  laborers  represented  farm  wage  labor,  with 

45,500  on  coffee  plantations,  25,000  each  in  tea  and  sisal,  and  92,500 

42 

occupied  in  mixed  farming.  This  dependence  upon  African  labor  in  the 
European  white  highlands  was  a  tens  ion- provoking  subject  throughout 
Kenya's  history.  European  settlers  pressed  for  labor  controls  which 
would  force  Africans  into  wage  employment  as  early  as  1919.  However, 
they  simultaneously  objected  to  any  permanent  status  for  such  laborers, 
which  gave  them  tenant  status,  with  their  own  farm  plots  and  herds.  In 
1937  an  official  act  was  passed  to  control  "squatters"  or  "resident  labor" 
in  the  white  highlands,  which  specified  that  excess  Airican  livestock  and 
nonomployed  aduics  should  be  returned  to  the  native  rt  serves . 
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(/)  Tiu;;  Kuropi  tr  a.M-iva  le-m  t  *  'v.-  .  r  •  I  t  lit  i  r  •  *!  n  » out  i  - 

ill'll  ui.riiv,1  tli  pc.  tv.  ir  '  ii';  Son.  ;  tm  i;i  I  r  •  ;  ..  i-.s.  r  ;  > !  v  c  I  •  >e 

to  each  I'.l.T.i  conflicted  with  the  com.pl  ie.it  i  or  involved  ir.  '.'r.'tcct  i  nr 
unuscu  lar  l.md  fro;-:  "tenant"  encroachment  .tin!  1:1  ri  piirio,  a  1  i  \o.:  <ju.j 
t  i  ty  of  l.i  nor  at  the  white  manager  '  s  convcn  i  once .  Tin  ■  inti  mi,  arbi¬ 
trary  ami  .  ru.strat  i  iv  to  both  parties,  was  loom!  in  iua.it.  at  haul  super¬ 
vision  ot  Alrican  resilient  labor  in  the  white  h  i  villa  ails,  a  syste  of 
written  labor  contracts,  am!  an  insistent e  that  Alrieau  tenant  .av.inv 
and  grating  rights  existed  only  at  the  pleasure  ot  i:.e  white  ovner. 

il .  The  Asian  community.  The  Asian  community  was  estahl  i  dii'il  very 
early  in  Kenya's  history  as  the  skilled  labor  and  tradinv.  layer  of  Liu 
colonial  economy.  Indians  from  the  Punjab  enti  red.  Kerr..-.  a.-,  coni  ract 
laborers  to  build  the  Uganda  Railroad,  wdiile  On  jci  at  and  fo.m  Indians 
established  themselves  even  earlier  as  traders  and  storekeepers  along  the 
coast.  An  early  Kenyan  entrepreneur  was  Jcevajcc,  whose  fortune  pro¬ 
vided  Nairobi’s  first  public  park  and  carried  him  to  a.. her.. hip  in  the 
1907-09  T.e;islativc  Council. 

(i)  The  Indian  population  grew  rigidly  throughout  the  interval 
perioii,  an.:  consistently  esi  a'A'.i  the  hero;  o  .;  po,  ul  .  ...  Aii.  r  I'l-'.S, 
despite  tin  limitations  to  Inc  ran  i i  i  r..  t;  i  on  i..ro.a..  ,u  i  .  ,  ini  ,  .- 
flow  swelled  even  further,  and  by  the  i94b  cense..,  In-.i.in.  ,.nd  Co.. ns  imaie 
up  97,700  of  the  total  154,800  non-African  popu'|,.t  '  n.  hy  1952,  the 
Indian  cor  .unities  totaled  throe  times  the  nurt.cr  if  liuropeans ;  their 
numbers  were  highly  concentrated  in  tne  largest  tiv.ns  of  Nairobi , 

Mombasa  an.  K if  umv  . 
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(?)  The  Asian  community  is  best  considered  as  a  force  for 
econo:  lie  chance  aim  growth  due  to  its  predominance  in  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  It  is  discussed  in  28  below  in  this  context.  But  its  signifi¬ 
cance  in  forming  white  settler  attitudes  makes  it  a  subject  for  brief 
discussion  in  an  analysis  of  Kenyan  agriculture.  A  few  Asian  farmers 
obtained  lands  under  the  early  land  alienation  policy,  all  in  the 
Kcricho  district  of  Nyanza  Province.  This  was  the  origin  of  Kenya's  tea 
economy,  but  Asian  farm  settlers  were  quickly  discouraged  from  further 
expansion.  In  fact  the  European  settlers  viewed  the  fast-growing  Asian 
groups  as  their  main  economic  enemy  up  to  1940;  the  white  highlands 
policy  was  defined  to  exclude  Asians,  rather  than  the  poorly  capitalized 
African. 

(3)  While  Indian  or  "Asian"  initiative  and  skills  were  recog¬ 
nized  and  welcome  in  Government  agencies  and  town  commerce,  there  was  a 
strong  conviction  that  their  economic  abilities  threatened  the  stability 
of  the  rural  economy  and  the-  native  reserves.  Tims  much  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  policy  towards  Africans  was  viewed  as  a  benevolent  effort  to 
prevent  Asian  traders  from  taking  unfair  profits  at  the  expense  of  Afri¬ 
cans.  The  result  was  to  make  this  middle  class  community  into  a  narrowly 
defined  economic  loyer,  with  political  aims  and  economic  interests  nor¬ 
mally  in  op.io  .it.  on  to  taut  of  the  Government  and  the  white  settlers. 

('*)  however,  ant.il  the  postwar  period,  it  is  reasonable  to 
generalize  chit  cue  Asian  economic  interests  lay  in  the  towns  of  Konya, 
in  ivodcra  i :: :  n  •  c/.itle  and  commercial  channels,  and  to  only  i  very  minor 
extent  were  o  minvoi  us  at  parable  from  the  interests  of  the  ruling, 
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European  elite.  While  discrimination  in  land  lav.-  and  in  v.:ges  vas 
directed  at  the  Asians,  their  nid-posi ti on  on  tin  •.  a'onia!  Ladder  led 
them  to  share  many  econoir.ic  i;oals  with  the  1-  iropean  rulers. 

28.  Industry  and  moderni  :ing  sectors, 
a.  Background . 

(1)  The  major  impulse  behind  K<  nya's  t  .ir  I  y  economic  growth  was 
the  Kcnva-Uganda  railway.  In  fact  this  single  "i  miu  .1  ry"  created  Kenya's 
importance  in  nnr  1  y  British  policy,  founded  the  city  ot  Nairobi  and.  made 
possible  the  European  settlement  and  export-crop  t  .ir-.'.i nr.  ot  the  white 
highlands.  Soda  ash  exports  Iso  were  developed,  and  after  1931  the 
gold  mining  industry  grew  rapidly  to  importance.  But  until  1943  there 
was  little  manufacturing  in  Kenya,  and  the  postwar  boom  in  this  sector 
and  in  construction  contributed  heavily  to  overall  growth. 

(2)  Postwar  economic  planning  by  the  (lover orient  was  responsible 

only  for  investments  in  agriculture,  welfare  and  transport.  Industrial 

investment  was  mainly  private,  and  in  1952  Kenya  still  represented  a 

stronghold  of  laissez-faire  policies  toward  industry,  modern  European 

commerce  and  hanking.  The  Royal  East  African  Commission  oi  1953—35, 

reporting,  primarily  upon  Kenya,  found  Adam  Smith's  econoi  !c  prescriptions 
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entirely  suitable  lor  the  area.  But  this  postwar  period  o:  expansion 
also  thrust  many  Africans  into  modern  urban  lilo  and  wage  labor,  with  the 
growth  of  African  trade  unions  and  African  political  awareness  as  a 
natural  consequence. 
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b.  Transportation. 

(1)  The  railroad,  originally  named  the  Uganda  line,  was  built 
between  Mombasa  and  Kisumu  during  1895-1901,  at  a  cost  of  L5 . b  million. 
This  was  financed  by  London  loans,  and  the  modest  profi tsearned  alter 
1903-04  were  insufficient  to  cover  an  investment  which  had  exceeded 
original  estimates  bv  some  83  percent.  It  seemed  a  clever  policy  and 
unsuspected  benefit  to  sell  to  European  settlers  the  rights  to  large, 
uninhabited  tracts  in  Kenya's  no  man's  land,  through  which  the  railway 
passed  to  Uganda's  cotton.  Thus  large  estates  were  leased  and  a  settled 
white  community  was  established  in  Kenya  before  World  War  I;  the  poli¬ 
tical  center,  in  Nairobi,  was  also  the  railway's  administrative  and  shop 
center. 

(2)  Almost  all  of  Kenya's  export  crops  moved  by  railroad  in 
this  early  period;  fully  25  percent  of  import  tonnage  was  for  die  rail¬ 
way's  or  Government's  own  account.  The  flows  also  determined  the  rail¬ 
way's  rate  structure  and  profitability,  both  being  higher  when  exports 
were  heavy.  In  1920-21  the  line  towards  central  Uganda  was  begun,  run¬ 
ning  north  from  N'akuru  to  Eldorot  and  the  Uasin  Cishu  plateau  so  it 
would  traverse  the  white-settled  highlands.  This  longer  route,  with  its 
second  Climb  up  to  the  Rift  escarpment,  reached  Kampala,  Uganda  in  1931. 
By  then  tile  railway  had  been  renamed  the  "Kenya  and  Uganda  Railways  and 
Harbours,"  was  financially  independent  and  controlled  Mombasa  port,  as 
well  as  the  major  cargo  movements  on  Lake  Victoria.  The  1929  traffic 

carried,  of  933, >00  tons,  was  twice  that  of  1924,  and  fully  90  percent 
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of  tiie  1937-39  prewar  peak  tonnage. 
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O)  The  Second  World  War  saw  rapid  growth  in  the  railway's 
traffic,  to  double  the  prewar  level.  Military  cargo  and  passengers 
accounted  for  fully  one-third  of  wartime  totals,  and  caused  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  equipment.  But  the  expected  postwar  recession  was  neither 
serious  nor  long-lasting.  By  194b  the  railway  was  carrying  as  much  as 
in  wartime  peak  years,  and  in  1951  traffic  had  grown  by  2b  percent 
further.  This  large  and  continued  expansion,  associated  with  the  post¬ 
war  boom  Kenya's  imports  anti  exports,  suggests  the  high  rate  of 
overall  growth  and  how  heavily  the  railway  contributes!  to  it. 

(a)  In  1947  the  total  transport  sector  contributed  1,4.2  mil¬ 
lion,  or  almost  8  percent  to  the  net  product.  By  1953,  this  share  had 
fallen  to  t>.8  percent,  hut  had  grown  in  value  to  sore  1,7.4  million. 
Within  Kenya,  the  railway  was  the  largest  single  employer,  with  some 
2h,000  employees  in  1951.  Fully  22,000  of  these  were  African;  the 
largest  tribal  units  .unon  ;  then  were  the  Kamha,  who  predominated  in 

t  t 

*-4  J 

Mombasa,  and  the  Kisuyu,  largest  in  Nairobi. 

(:>)  In  1948  the  railway  was  merged  with  the  Tanganyika  Central 

and  Southern  railways  into  a  self-contained  entity,  the  Fust  African 

Railways  a:.d  1, arbours  Administration  (EARil).  responsible  for  all  ports 

on  Like  Victoria  and  the  seaeoust.  'dp  to  this  time  road  construction 

had  not  bci n  a  major  concern  of  Kenya's  Government,  but  under  the  Ten- 

Year  Development  Programme  much  more  attention  to  this  sector  was  given. 

During  1940-53  some  LA. 3  million,  was  provided  for  road  construction  and 

development;  yet  in  1952  only  340  miles  of  the  total  20,000  were  of  all- 
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weather  st..ndurd,  and  one-fifth  of  these  were  in  cities  and  towns. 
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(6)  The  railway's  main  branch  lines  to  Nanyuki ,  Thomson's 
Falls,  and  Magadi  were  never  profitable,  but  successfully  discouraged 
the  growth  of  road  transport.  Proof  that  the  railway  in  Kenya  had  effec¬ 
tive  control  of  most  hulk  traffic  may  be  found  in  the  small  number  of 
licensed  road  vehicles  in  1952.  Kenya's  motorcars  numbered  19,300,  while 

there  were  10,700  utility  vehicles,  9,140  heavy  trucks  and  908  buses  in 
47 

that  year.  There  are  no  data  available  to  show  ownership  or  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  use  of  these  vehicles,  but  it  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  the 
largest  share  were  concentrated  in  Nairobi  or  in  use  in  the  over  3,000 
white  farms.  Communications  for  most  Africans  in  1952  were  still  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  transport  limited. 

c.  Industrial  and  construction  sectors.  Until  the  wartime  short¬ 
ages  of  1940-45,  Kenya  had  little  industrial  development  of  anv  type; 
the  major  exceptions  were  mining  enterprises  based  upon  Like  Magadi 's 
soda  ash  deposits,  and  the  gold  produced  in  Nyanza  province.  The  Magadi 
Soda  Company,  aided  by  the  railroad  line  to  its  site,  produced  some 
55,000  tons  for  export  in  1929  and  averaged  100,000  export  tons  yearly 

during  1947-52.  This  was  not  a  growing  industry,  despite  its  early 
4  b 

establ ishnont . 

(11  The  gold  mining  industry,  started  at  Kakamcga ,  Nyanza  in 
1931,  reached  its  peak  in  1935-37  witii  a  total  employment  of  10,000. 
However,  in  postwar  years  this  enterprise  showed  little  promise,  com¬ 
pared  to  Tanganyika t  fields.  In  1952  a  major  gold  mine  closed  down,  and 
total  output  of  .4,800  oxs.  was  only  worth  L134,000.  Other  minerals  were 
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equally  unimportant.  Although  adequate  materials  for  a  cement  industry 
existed,  the  only  Kenyan  cement  plant  of  1952  imported  its  raw  materials. 

(  )  In  view  of  this  early  history  of  stagnation,  the  boom  in 
Kenyan  manufacturing  during  the  1947-52  postwar  years  is  striking.  Until 
the  Second  World  War,  Kenya  had  little  more  than  a  brewery,  small  cigar¬ 
ette  factories  and  a  few  repair  shops.  During  the  war  years,  official 
encouragement  was  given  to  private  industry,  and  the  East  African  Indus¬ 
trial  Research  Organisation  was  founded  in  1944. 

(3)  In  1951  manufacturing  employed  some  10. 5  percent  of  all 
employees,  including,  39,500  Africans  (9.6  percent).  This  sector  contri¬ 
buted  9.7  percent  of  the  1951  net  product,  compared  to  only  8.5  percent 
in  1947;  the  total  product  of  1,10  million  placed  this  sector  third  in 
value,  after  agriculture  and  commerce-finance.  Therefore  manufacturing 
grew  only  slightly  faster  than  the  overall  economy,  even  though  this 
reprosonteu  a  rapid  rate.  In  1955,  it  was  calculated  that  net  product 

in  manufacturing  had  grown  since  1948  at  12  percent  yearly,  while  inf  la- 
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tion  had  raised  this  rate  to  18  percent. 

(4)  The  reasons  for  manufacturing's  slow  growth  may  be  seen 
in  the  structure  of  Kenyan  industry  revealed  in  the  195/  industrial 
census.  The  1 ,038  establishments  then  recorded  employed  only  53,800 
persons  (4L,6oO  Africans)  and  had  gross  output  of  some  1.56. 6  million. 
Forty  percent  of  these  plants  were  in  Nairobi,  although  many  small 
primary  processors  were  located  outside  of  the  towns.  In  general,  there¬ 
fore,  Kenv.ai  manufacturing  units  were  small,  processed  ;  wide  variety  of 
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local  materials  and  served  a  narrow  local  market.  There  were  very  lew- 
50 

export  industries. 

(5)  The  "industrial"  sector  usually  is  defined  to  include  the 

building  and  construction  category.  In  this  subsector,  Kenya's  postwar 

expansion  was  rapid  and  startling.  Building  activities  provided  only 

2.8  percent  of  net  product  (1.1.5  million)  in  1947,  bet  some  5.5  percent 

(L5.7  million)  in  1951.  Yet  the  housing  situation  for  Africans  in  both 

Nairobi  and  Mombasa  re: -a! no*,  very  short,  despite  efforts  by  various 

Municipal  Councils  and  the  Kenya  Public  Works  Department.  Under  the 

Ten-Year  Plan,  construction  of  roads,  Government  buildings  and  official 

housing  projects  received  high  priority,  as  well  as  official  funds. 

Thus  this  subsector  represented  an  active,  growing  element  in  Kenya's 

economy;  African  male  employp;ent  in  building  amounted  to  19,000  persons 
51 

in  1954. 

(b)  The  growth  of  public  utilities,  particularly  electric 
power,  is  usually  prerequisite  to  significant  industrial  growth.  Kenya' 
electric  power  WuS  provided  by  small,  local  thermal  and  hydroelectric 
plants  up  to  1954,  when  bulk  power  became  available  from.  Uganda's  Owen 
Falls  Dam.  In  1951,  only  115  million  kilowatt-hours  of  power  was  con¬ 
sumed,  genera ced  by  stations  with  25,000  kilowatt  total  capacity;  i8,000 
kw  of  this  supplied  Nairobi  alone.  Throughout  the  postwar  years,  power 
growth  was  limited  by  the  lack  of  large  hydroelectric  sites  within  Kenya 
and  the  need  to  . mport  fuel  by  rail  from  the  coast.  Even  so,  pover  con¬ 
sumption  expanded  yearly  after  1948,  at  rates  of  15-20  percent. 
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(7)  Tn  summary,  Kenya's  modern  industrial  sectors  grew  rapidly 
after  1945;  in  construction  activities  this  was  due  to  conscious  Govern¬ 
ment  development  efforts,  but  in  manufacturing  the  growth  was  entirely 
privito  and  concentrated  upon  local  markets.  Even  the  basic  cement 

industry  was  slow  to  t;row;  Kenya  did  not  become  self-sufficient  in 
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cement  until  1957.  Nevertheless  a  large  portion  ot  industry  was  con¬ 
centrated  in  Nairobi,  and  African  wage-labor  was  attracted  into  this 
center.  The  lack  of  unemployment  statistics  makes  it  impossible  to  judge 
the  social  unrest  which  this  caused. 

d.  Trade  unions.  In  1952,  Kenya  had  13  African  workers'  trade 
unions  with  a  membership  of  40,000  of  whom  about  25,000  were  active  and 
dues-paying.  Total  employment  of  Africans  in  commerce  and  industry  for 
that  year  was  130,300,  while  a  further  101,400  workcu  for  the  Kenya 
Government,  its  public  services  and  joint  East  Africa  High  Commission 

offices.  Thus  about  30  percent  of  all  "registered"  Airican  employment, 
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by  official  figures,  was  in  the  modernizing  private  sector. 

(i)  The  earliest  labor  union  organization  of  Kenya  was  Indian 

in  origin;  the  Labor  Trades  Union  of  Hast  Africa  (LTll)  was  founded  by 

Makhan  gin  ii  in  1934,  and  ho  continued  active  .m  its  secretary  until 

nis  i.i  port  in  O.o.  (Sin  v  ...  m  ;.i,a  «.  a.  a  iir.K  with  "  i  ncern.it  iona 

t  3  j 

comnuoxsia, ''  according  to  Coriicid.  )  While  Separate  trade  associations 
for  Asians  and  Africans  wore  established  later,  there  is  no  record  of 
hostility  ne tween  those  groups. 

( ’)  British  support  to  Kenyan  union  organization  appears  to 
have  been  ’.oncxi  stent.  The  earliest  significant  strike  was  on  the 
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Mombasa  docks  in  1939.  In  1940  both  the  Kamba  and  the  Kikuyu  Central 
Associations  vere  made  illegal,  on  the  excuse  of  pending  war  with  Italy. 
In  1942,  after  much  pressure  from  London  due  to  reports  of  wartime 
forced  labor  practices,  a  modern  Kenya  Trades  Union  Ordinance  was 
enacted.  Thus  the  stage  vas  set  for  postwar  labor  organization  and 
growth. 

(3)  The  short  life  of  the  African  Workers  Federation  (AWT) 

provides  an  illustration  of  this  postwar  ferment  and  official  efforts  to 

control  it.  In  January  1947,  Mombasa  experienced  a  strike,  and  its 

leader,  Chcge  Kabachia,  founded  the  AWF  shortly  thereafter,  with  support 

from  both  the  Kamba  Association  and  the  Konya  African  Union  (KAU) .  The 

Nairobi  AWF  office,  the  "Office  of  the  Poor,"  was  soon  artive  in 

recruiting  affiliates.  But  in  September  1947,  the  "Uplands  Riot"  in 

Kiambu,  sparked  by  strikers  from  the  Uplands  Bacon  Factory,  caused  three 

deaths.  Kabachia  was  convicted  and  deported  as  one  of  the  riot  leaders; 

his  union  soon  lost  much  influence,  and  its  other  leaders  were  charged 

3  b 

with  a  variety  of  crimes. 

(4)  The  LTU,  under  Makhan  Singh  and  Fred  Kubai,  worked  to 
strengthen  separate  unions  in  a  number  of  trades,  during  1947-30.  Most 
prominent  was  the  Transport  and  Allied  Worke.s  Union  (TAWU)  under  John 
Mungai,  based  upon  Nairobi's  taxi  and  truck  drivers,  and  the  Kamba 
workers  on  the  railroad's  payroll.  Second  in  importance  was  the  Domes¬ 
tic  and  Hotel  Workers  Union  (DHVU) ,  important  in  Nairobi  where  most  of 
Kenya's  estimated  28,000  domestic  servants  worked.  Leaders  of  both  these 
major  unions,  which  were  predominantly  Kikuyu, were-  arrested  as  Mau  Kuu 
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aru!  KAI'  leader:;  in  April  1953  ;  a  lurther  27  union  leaders  were  detained 

57 

in  April  1954. 

(5)  The  LTll  was  converted  into  the  East  African  Trades  Union 
Congress  in  1948,  lol  Ujwi ng  the  British  pattern,  but  the  Kenya  Govern¬ 
ment  re l  used  to  re< ogni ze  it,  and  formed  a  Kenya  Federation  of  Registered 
Trades  Unions  in  its  stead.  In  May  1950  the  Government's  challenge  of 
the  1  eg.  i  tv  ol  the  EATI’C  led  to  a  general  strike  in  Nairobi,  and  the 
arrest  of  Kubai  and  Singh.  While  these  steps  damaged  the  Congress  some¬ 
what,  in  fact  its  leaders  continued  to  be  active,  both  in  the  approved 
individual  unions  and  in  the  KAU ;  both  the  EATUC  and  the  LTU  continued 

to  exist  in  name,  if  not  in  lav,  until  1954  and  contributed  to  the  con- 
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fusion  of  political  loyalties  vhich  prevailed  during  1951-52. 

(b)  In  November  1951,  an  Internal  Security  Working  Committee 
reported  on  causes  of  the  M.iu  Man  movement  to  the  Governor.  The  econo¬ 
mic  causes  given  were  those  already  well  known:  Kikuyu  land  grievances, 
and  the  African  demand  lor  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  Study  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  trade  union  movement  suggests  that  the  continued  Government  effort 

to  control  these  organizations  helped  to  make  them  an  active  part  of  the 
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Kikuyu  political  movement,  and  a  linancial  support  to  Man  vau  bands. 
Kenya's  continued  ir.l  ation  during  1950-52  was  also  a  factor  in  this. 

29.  i  ovcnmciit,  crori  t  and  trade  in  Kenya. 

a.  Economic  pol  icier,  and  plans.  The  roles  and  policies  of  the 
Kenya  Government  have  varied  widely  at  different  periods  in  the  history 
of  British  rime,  and  have  always  been  of  major  importance  to  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  tiu  econo,;-,-.  A  careful  catalog  of  these  policies,  in  proper 
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perspective,  would  require  much  space,  yet  there  are  lev  authoritative 
sources  which  attempt  to  analyze  the  pre-1952  history.  An  indispensable 
estimate  is  found  in  the  essays  collected  by  Harlow  and  Chilver;  annual 
Colonial  Office  reports,  while  essential,  provide  little  analysis  and 
breadth. 

(1)  Bennett  has  described  the  many  battles  between  the  Euro¬ 
pean  white  settler  community  and  the  Kenya  Colony  Government  during 
1903-30  regarding  the  proper  role  of  Government  towards  the  leasing  of 
farmlands,  the  creation  of  Lord  Delamere's  "White  Belt"  of  Scheduled 
Lands  for  exclusive  European  settlement,  the  supply  of  African  labor  and 
the  control  of  "resident  labor"  or  African  squatters.  A  major  contro¬ 
versy  of  the  period  after  1925  concerned  the  prohibition  of  African 
coffee  growing,  and  the  marketing  of  low  quality  African  crops.  The 
European  community,  however,  also  resisted  any  economic  changes  for  the 

Asian  community  and  continued  to  agitate  against  unlimited  immigration 
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to  Kenya  during  the  1930 's  and  1940's. 

(2)  The  uncomfortable  but  symbiotic  relationships  between  a 
Nairobi  government  responsible  to  the  Colonial  Office  and  a  permanently 
settled  English  aristocracy  continued  tc  1940.  According  to  Bennett, 
the  wartime  years  saw  considerable  introduction  of  "unofficials,"  or 
white-settler  representatives,  into  the  Government's  agencies,  and  a 
reversal  of  the  official  policy  trends  of  1930-40.  These  had  included 
the  introduction  of  formal  native  reserves,  an  income  tax  which  primar¬ 
ily  hit  at  European  farmers,  and  a  curtailment  of  the  influence  of 
settler  "advisory"  boards  and  committees.  By  1943,  the  influence  of 
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European  settlers  on  Government  policy  had  regained  much  of  its  early 
weight;  it  had  previously  been  directed  against  Asian  progress,  bat  was 
now  to  shift  to  opposition  to  African  political  pressures  and  economic 
advance . 

(',)  The  concepts  of  State-aided  investment  and  planning  had 
been  established  by  rather  early  precedent  in  Kenya.  Economic  develop¬ 
ment  committees  reported  in  1919  and  in  1935  on  the  needs  for  modern 
(European)  development,  and  the  British  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
Act  of  1940  (CV)W)  established  development  planning  as  a  worldwide  colo¬ 
nial  policy.  Thus  in  1944-45,  the  Kenya  Colony  established  an  Economic 
Planning,  Committee,  ar.u  a  Ten-year  Development  Plan  for  1940-55  was 
adopted  and  detailed  by  1948,  by  a  Development  Committee  in  Nairobi. 

This  plan  gave  heavy  emphasis  to  social  services,  especially  in  public 
and  curative  health  and  in  education.  The  so-called  Beecher  Committee, 
whose  1948  report  was  debated  and  approved  in  1950,  proposed  15  million 
for  the  last  5  years  of  the  rogramme.  But  the  original  emphasis  had 
been  upon  agriculture  and  veterinary  services,  and  <■”  m  roads  and  build¬ 
ings;  approved  programs  through  1950  assigned  32,  10  and  18  percent  to 
these  cate  .ories,  respectively. 

(  )  The  implementation  of  those  plans  was  slow-moving  and 
deliberate,  partly  for  political  and  administrative  r  asons,  and  partly 
due  to  Kenya's  persistent  postwar  inflation  of  5-6  percent  yearly.  The 
original  la-year  program  of  the  1946  Development  Committee  called  for 
some  L16.5  million,  roughly  equivalent  to  the  L20.7  ..illion  in  approved 
schemes  by  1951 .  The  Planning  Committee's  extended  program,  approved  in 
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late  1951,  outlined  a  L35.5  million  program,  of  which  L12  million  had 

been  already  spent.  Developmental  spending  in  1951  ...id  1952  was  at  a 
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15. 5  million  annual  rate. 

(5)  The  amendments  and  extensions  to  this  10-year  program  are 
highly  confusing;  continued  inflation  and  the  emergency  conditions 
increased  the  total  program  to  L62.3  million,  for  a  period  to  mid-1957. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  large  programme  of  numerous  separate 
project  headings  and  broad  subprograms  convinced  many  officials  that  the 
welfare  and  interests  of  Kenya's  African  population  were  being  met  as 
rapidly  as  was  practicable.  Funds  were  devoted  to  contour  terracing, 
dams  and  other  soil  erosion  projects  in  the  native  reserves;  various 
settlement  schemes  were  underway,  particularly  of  Kamba  families  at 
Makeum,  Dorobo  at  Olengurone,  and  Kikuyu  in  the  Mwea  rice-growing  irri¬ 
gation  area  (after  1953).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  develop¬ 
ment  work  was  important  for  "modernization."  But  nearly  40  percent  of 
all  1952  development  spending  was  for  building  construction,  including 

flew  Central  Government  oil  ices  in  Nairobi  and  Kisamu  Prison,  along  with 
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the  completion  of  just  590  African  housing  quarters. 

(6)  The  IC-year  program  did  represent  a  drastic  new  direction 
in  Kenya  Colony  policy,  and  a  conscious  implementation  of  the  old  policy 
of  "paramountcy ,"  reinterpreted  to  define  the  Government's  active  respon¬ 
sibility  for  local  economic  intervention  in  African  affairs  within  the 
reserves.  The  many  specific  needs  which  had  been  analyzed  as  early  as 
the  1°30  's--cattie  innoculations  and  culling,  sheep  dipping,  African 

cash  crops,  viter  control  and  antierosion  terracing,  planned  resettlement, 
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forest  management ,  even  cheap  urban  housing  for  Afri cans--vcre  all  the 
tar  *et  s  ! or  p'lot  projects  or  expanded  01 t icial  programs  di.rin  •  I'm  1947 
52  wars .  All  these  activities,  conceived  bv  a  dedicated  bureaucracy 
of  olliciai  t.ec  Inioc rats  ,  and  to  be  defended  against  inofficial  indif¬ 
ference  aim  settler  hostility;  all  made  logical  sense  to  the  rational, 
detached  observer.  They  found  their  final  expression  in  the  Swynnerton 
Plan  for  native  agriculture  in  1954,  whose  broad  outlines  continued  to 
be  valid  for  the  next  decade. 

(7)  It  seemed  beyond  belief  that  African  small  holder  farmers 
and  politicians  continuously  resisted  all  of  these  technically  progres¬ 
sive  programs.  Much  attention  was  devoted  by  Europeans  to  the  cultural 
and  traditional  constraints  of  tribal  life  which  led  to  passivity,  resis 

tence  to  new  ideas  and  nonrecognit  on  of  economic  advantage  on  the  part 
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of  Kikuyu  and  other  tribes.  Perhaps  a  simpler  answer  is  equally  impor 

tant,  namely,  the  natural  human  reluctance  to  accept  coercion.  "Since 

adequate  personnel  were  lacking  to  persuade  compliance  with  terracing 
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programs,  workers  were  employed  under  supervision  of  a  policeman. 
Nevertheless,  the  changed  emphasis  in  official  policy  toward  African 
development  during  the  postwar  period  is  clear.  Under  the  Swynnerton 
Plan,  eacli  African  small  holder  was  to  be  self-sufficient  in  subsistence 
crops,  witii  additional  cash  crops  giving  a  L100  income  yearly, 
b.  Government  revenues  and  expenditures. 

(.)  In  1930,  the  Government  budget  revenues  amounted  to  some 
L3.5  mil ] i  in;  throughout  the  1930 's  it  continued  at  this  level,  despite 
the  xntroducL  ii'.i  of  a  direct  income  tax  in  1937.  During  the  war  years, 
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starting  with  1940,  budget  revenues  began  to  climb,  along  with  expendi¬ 
tures;  the  first  deficit  budget  for  Kenya  Colony  was  registered  in  1943. 
By  1945,  revenues  were  L8  million,  and  in  1950  and  1952  they  accelerated 
to  L13.2  and  20.5  million.  By  this  final  year,  income  and  estate  taxes 

contributed  22.2  percent,  import  duties  and  excise  taxes  40.9  percent, 
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while  the  African  poll  tax  represented  only  4.3  percent,  or  1,898,000. 

(2)  The  African  poll  and  hut  tax  provided  a  significant  share 

of  revenue  during  the  1930's,  until  tax  changes  in  i937.  In  1920  this 

tax  had  been  doubled,  to  EAShlO,  and  by  1932-33  amounted  to  EAShl6  on  a 

family  average.  The  basic  rate  reached  EAShl?  by  1952  for  residents  of 

an  average  native  reserve.  This  tax,  plus  a  local  "rate"  or  cess  for  the 

District  Council  of  about  EASh3,  was  collected  by  District  Chiefs  under 

supervision  of  European  Revenue  Officers.  The  actual  tax  varied  from 

EASh6-19  according  to  the  district's  wealth,  was  remitted  entirely  to 

Nairobi,  and  waived  only  in  particularly  bad  years  of  the  1930's  for 

some  districts.  In  Kenya's  six  municipalities,  the  1952  poll  tax  was 
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EASh2l-23,  of  which  the  Central  Government  received  KAS'nl6. 

(3)  Government  expenditures  during  the  1930's  were  primarily 
for  recurrent  administrative  costs,  but  a  significant  portion  went  to 
cover  service  of  Kenya's  public  debt.  Fully  L3.4  million  was  issued 
debt  in  1930,  with  a  further  20  percent  increase  during  the  decade.  In 
the  early  1930 's  part  of  these  capital  sources  was  used  for  aid  to 
European  farmers,  hit  by  the  world  depression;  an  Agricultural  Bank  was 
founded  in  1931.  But  the  major  intervention,  in  agricultural  subsidy 
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programs,  cam.  with  wartime  and  the  rapid  extension  of  Government  con- 
68 

trols  and  spending. 

c.  Money  and  credit. 

(1)  It  is  not  easy  to  separate1  the  East  African  currency  sta¬ 
tistics  to  provide  information  on  Kenya's  monetized  economy.  The  earli¬ 
est  GN1'  estimates  for  1947  suggested  that  the  market  or  exchange  economy 
represented  onLv  71  percent  of  the  total  product,  with  the  remainder 
being  "subsistence"  production,  including  a  minor  element  of  barter  trad 
By  1952,  the  marketed  share  in  Kenya  had  risen  to  about  78  percent;  in 
Uganda  and  Tanganyika  this  proportion  was  estimated  by  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  of  1953-55  to  be  83.5  and  61  percent.  The  toLal  market  size  by 

product  value  of  these  throe  Eastern  African  economies  was  'hen  set  at 
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L83.6:  L81.2:  and  62  million. 

(2)  If  the  total  East  African  currency  issue  for  1952  (L39.8 
million)  were  divided  in  these  same  proportions,  rather  than  according 
to  population,  then  Kenya's  share  of  37  percent  amounted  to  1,14.7  mil¬ 
lion.  Commercial  bank  demand  deposits  and  savings  accounts  in  Kenya 

then  totaled  about  L47.5  million,  which  undoubtedly  included  some  funds 
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used  to  finance  business  in  Uganda  anu  Tanganyika -Zanzibar. 

(3)  From  1921,  when  the  shilling  in  Kenya  was  freed  fom  its 
Indian-rupoe  ii.nks,  trie  East  African  Currency  Board  in  London  adminis¬ 
tered  a  100- percent  backed  currency  for  all  three  territories.  With  the 
rapid  growth  of  Nairobi,  as  the  financial,  trade,  and  administrative 
center  for  British  East  Africa,  an;  efforts  to  separate  out  Kenyan  finan 
cial  data  ..r>.  very  difficult.  No  adequate  efforts  have  jeen  made  in  this 
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field,  and  partial,  limited  statistics  are  all  that  car.  be  used.  Capital 

funds  movements  into  and  out  of  Kenya  are  also  a  matter  for  conjecture, 

and  therefore  no  meaningful  balance  of  payments  data  could  be  compiled 
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as  recently  as  1951. 

(4)  Since  the  Nairobi  banks  and  major  trading  companies  were 
branches  of  international  British  firms,  it  was  natural  that  their  early 
interest  in  exports  and  imports  of  the  Kenya  European  community  continued 
to  determine  their  postwar  credit  practices.  Surplus  funds  were  readily 
transferred  to  a  head  office,  and  credits  were  secured  by  land  or  property, 
as  typical  British  commercial  banking  required.  Thus  loans  could  not  be 
provided  to  nontitled  African  farmers  or  squatter  tenants.  While  two 
branches  of  Indian  banks  were  active  in  Kenya,  credit  facilities  within  Lhe 
reserves  depended  upon  che  personal  credit  extended  by  Asian  traders  and 
"duka"  storekeepers. 

(5)  In  1952  there  were  four  major  banks  in  Kenya,  with  some  24 
branches  or  agencies  outside  Mombasa  and  Nairobi.  The  Government's  Land 
and  Agricultural  Bank,  founded  in  1931,  had  only  785  loans  ('Ll. 2  million) 
outstanding,  with  interest  charged  at  4.5  percent.  This  made  borrowing 
profitable  since  inflation  averaged  over  5  percent  in  the  postwar  period. 
Perhaps  the  most  importan.  banking  services,  however,  were  those  of  the 
Postal  Savings  Banks  of  East  Africa;  in  the  three  territories.  323,000 
depositors  helu  balances  of  f ,  1 2  million. ^2 

(6)  Wngiey  has  defined  the  1930's  as  a  period  of  hardship  for 
European  farming  and  the  slow  extension  of  cashcrop  marketing  into  the 
African  subsistence  economy.  The  wartime  interlude  saw  many  new 
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inflationary  pressures,  both  inflation  ami  increaseii  consumption  demands 
thus  spilled  over  into  the  postvar  period.  From  1945  to  1954,  world 
demand  brought  prosperity  to  the  white  highlands,  while  construction 

of  industry  in  Nairobi  absorbed  large  amounts  of  capital  and  credit.  In 
i_h  i  s  process  of  financial  expansion,  however,  there  were  only  a  few  Afri- 
can  individuals  or  urban  associations  who  could  get  credit.  The  individ¬ 
ual  savings  of  the  extended  family  group  or  cooperative  could  be  mobilized 
with  difficulty,  for  only  a  few  limited  investment  opportunities  existed, 
such  as  higher  education,  or  low-potential  urban  propel ty. 
d.  Foreign  trade. 

(1)  The  depression  of  1930  led  to  European  diversification  into 

mixed  l arming  and  an  increase  in  African  marketings,  primarily  of  maize 

but  also  in  the  specialty  crop;  of  the  native  reserves — wattle,  sim-sim, 
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cotton,  beans,  and  hides  and  skins.  Alter  the  wartime  years,  a  rapid 

and  steady  expansion  of  both  export  crops  and  of  imports  occurred,  as 

domestic  exports  tom  from  L<>.3  to  25.8  t  .  liion  and  imports  from  L15.0  to 
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L59.3  million  between  iv4<>  and  1952.  Not  imports  added  rougluv  20  per¬ 
cent  to  Ken /a' a  total  availabilities  of  goods  and  services  in  1947,  and 
about  2S  percent  in  1953,  although  precise  balance-o* -tr.ide  figures  can¬ 
not  be  i  sol  iti  i. . 

(2)  7;w  major  postwar  exchange  earners  were  cofleo,  tea  and 
sisal,  with  28,  10.2  and  10.1  percent  of  total  exports  respectively. 
Pyretiirtmi  extract  for  insecticides  maintained  its  importance  with  one- 
third  of  world  output,  wort!)  about  Ll  million,  and  soda  ash  exports  from 
Lake  Mngadi  wore  of  similar  values.  But  the  major  African-raised  crops 
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continued  to  provide  lesser  shares:  wattle  extract  was  about  8  percent 
and  hides  and  skins  7  percent  of  exports  value.  Maize,  the  primary 
African  market  crop,  underwent  severe  export  swings  in  the  postwar 
period,  and  these  sales  were  controlled  for  "quality"  by  the  Government, 
acting  through  the  European  KFA. 

(3^  The  rapid  expansion  of  Kenyan  imports  showed  the  combined 

effects  of  several  distinct  factors,  including  a  steady  improvement  in 

the  export-i mport  terms  of  trade,  during  the  Korean  War  period.  Between 

1948  and  1952,  this  favorable  price  differential  index  went  from  100  to 
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145,  with  a  1951  peak  of  166.  In  addition  to  official  capital  inflows, 
private  investments  and  the  rise  of  tourist  spending,  a  major  feature  of 
the  period  was  the  creation  of  Kenya’s  industrial  sector  and  an  energetic 
construction  program  in  Nairobi  which  had  reached  a  peak  in  1952.  While 
inflation  was  an  unpleasant  feature  associated  with  this  rapid  expansion, 
it  seems  to  have  affected  the  traditional  African  import  commodities, 
particularly  cotton  cloth,  to  a  much  lesser  degree.  Tariff  schedules 
continued  to  favor  European  imports  and  capital  equipment,  and  to  discriB- 
inat*  unreasonably  against  such  items  as  bicycles,  but  rising  African 
demands  and  more  modern  expectations  were  clearly  behind  the  growing 
import  levels. 

30.  Cone  1 usi  ins . 

a.  A  summary  description  of  the  Kenyan  economy  and  i :s  major  trends 
and  elements  between  1930  and  1952  would  necessarily  include  the  following 
points  : 
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(1)  Kenyan  economic  structure  was  colonial,  sharply  dualistic, 
and  regionally  segregated  in  1930  and  in  1952. 

(2)  Wartime  economic  dislocations  and  the  postwar  boom  combined 
to  heighten  African  expectations  and  increase  the  resentment  against  Gov¬ 
ernmental  economic  controls  on  land  and  labor. 

(3)  The  land  ownership  issue  reached  crisis  proportions  to 
African,  and  especially  Kikuyu,  minds  because  of  population  pressures  and 
opportunity  constraints  within  the  native  reserves,  continued  legal  dis¬ 
crimination  against  Alrican  property  and  labor  in  reserves  and  cities, 
and  a  series  of  postwar  incidents  concerning  Kikuyu  squatters,  while 
settlor  "encroachments,"  and  governmental  "interference"  with  Kikuyu  farm 
practices. 

(4)  The  colonial  system  of  labor  controls  became  increasingly 
burdensome  to  the  Government,  its  legal  and  security  agencies,  and  to 
Africans,  while  its  discriminatory  structure  supported  wage  differentials 
and  occupational  segregation. 

h.  A  selection  of  the  major  economic  features  of  the  national  econ¬ 
omy,  considered  as  a  growing  system  during  1930-52,  would  include  the 
following  trends: 

('.)  Investment  in  prewar  Kenya  was  primarily  private,  and 
largely  in  European  agriculture,  while  governmcrtal  investment  became 
important  ftcr  the  war.  Postwar  private  investment  went  primarily  into 
urban  builuing  as  d  construction,  and  was  especially  concentrated  in 
Nairobi . 
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(2)  Investment  in  Kenya  was  heavily  financed  by  omsiue-Kenyan 
sources  after  the  war.  Private  sources  and  their  purposes  went  largely 
unrecorded,  although  the  large  aggregate  size  is  suggested  by  Kenya's 
import  surpluses. 

(3)  Consumption  trends  during  the  period  showed  the  continued 
growth  of  importance  of  the  domestic  market,  and  the  corresponding  shift 
of  European  farmers  from  maize  into  mixed  farming.  African  consumption 
expanded  rapidly  in  the  postwar  period,  but  African  incomes  from  wages 
probably  continued  to  represent  only  one-twentieth  of  Indian  per  capita 
incomes  and  one-fortieth  of  European  per  capita  incomes. 

(4)  Estimates  of  African  subsistence  production  in  agriculture 
showed  a  very  slow  decline  in  this  nonmonetary  share  of  total  output  for 
1946-52,  from  about  26  to  22  percent.  Agricultural  production  remained 
sharply  localized  and  segregated,  inside  the  native  reserves  or  within 
the  white  highlands.  Agricultural  labor  was  similarly  divided,  with  its 
mobility  restricted  by  official  policy. 

(5)  In  modernizing  the  Kenyan  economy,  the  Kenya-Uganda  Railway 
provided  the  major  impetus,  as  well  as  the  basis  for  white  settler  farming. 
Railway  traffic,  both  !n  exports  and  imports,  provides  the  best  index  for 
Kenya's  growth  during  the  interwar  period.  There  was  little  emphasis  upon 
road  construction  until  after  1945. 

(6)  Official  policies  toward  industry  and  commerce  until  World 
War  II  favored  free  trade  and  private  initiative;  therefore  there  was 
littlu  investment  in  industry  up  to  1940,  and  most  European  capital  went 
into  fanning  or  trade. 
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(7)  The  postwar  pet iod  saw  considerable  official  financing  of 
roads  and  urban  construction  projects,  under  the  Ton-Year  Development 
Programme;  only  a  minor  amount  went  to  assist  industrial  development, 
which  was  a  reserved  area  for  private  enterprise. 

(8)  The  Indian  community,  which  had  major  responsibility  for 
small-scale  commerce  and  trade  early  in  Kenya's  history,  was  not  pro¬ 
vided  encouragement  in  the  postwar  development  period,  but  was  discrim¬ 
inated  against  on  the  theory  that  African  enterprise  needed  a  chance  to 
grow. 

(9)  At  the  same  time,  African  enterprise  outside  of  farming  or 
the  reservos  was  not  encouraged  or  supported  financially  during  postwar 
dove  lopment . 

c.  Despite  the  judgments  above,  general  Government  policy  did  show 
a  shifting  emphasis  and  a  series  of  major  phases,  in  Kenya's  economic 
history . 

(1)  The  oariv  policies  stressing  the  establishment  of  white 
sett ler- farmers  through  long-term  Land  leases  lasted  until  1923.  This 
period  included  official  efforts  to  drive  African  labor  into  the  wage- 
labor  market  outside  the  "native  reserves." 

(2)  From  1923  until  1930,  official  policy  stressed  laissez- 
faire  policies  and  support  to  Kcnvu's  farming  boom. 

fli)  After  Iv30,  policy  shifted  to  emphasize  protection  and 
subsidy  efforts  to  white  farmers,  with  the  encouragement  of  diversified 
farming,  official  policy  of  the  later  1930's  also  concentrated  upon  prob¬ 
lems  of  soil  erosion  and  overgrazing,  which  meant  a  series  of  restrictive 
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programs  aimed  at  the  African  reserved  lands,  particularly  the  Kamba 
pascorai  economy. 

(4)  Alter  1946,  the  Kenya  Government  adopted  a  conscious 
"development  plan"  approach,  aimed  at  growth,  at  directed  development  of 
Kenya's  major  cities,  and  also  at  improved  production  within  the  African 
reserves.  This  Isst  objective,  the  first  explicit  effort  to  assist  Afri¬ 
can  development,  was  adopted  in  stages,  however,  and  put  into  practice 
rather  slowly.  It  reached  its  final  expression  only  in  1954,  after 
declaration  of  the  emergency,  when  the  Swynnerton  Plan  for  African  agri¬ 
cultural  development  was  adopted;  this  called  for  consolidation  of  indi¬ 
vidual  African  holdings,  the  grouping  of  African  farmers  into  "villages," 
and  the  encouragement  of  African  cashcrop  output  to  give  each  farmer  his 
family's  subsistence  plus  L100  in  cash  income. 

d.  Most  Government  programs  for  Africans  after  1946  were  concen¬ 
trated  upon  the  Kikuyu  reserves;  these  were  close  to  Nairobi,  the  Kikuyu 
drift  of  labor  into  the  city  was  pronounced,  and  Kikuyu  leaders  were 
prominent  in  African  political  and  trade  union  organizing  alter  1945. 

Despite  these  postwar  official  efforts,  avowed  to  be  in  the  long-term 
economic  interests  of  the  Africans  and  the  Kikuyu,  the  popular  Afric  n 
response  was  largely  hostile  or  at  best  resigned.  Thus  the  1947  efforts 
to  conduct  extensive  terracing  and  ditching  programs  within  the  Kikuyu 
reserves,  using  corvee  labor  drafts,  was  not  supported  by  the  councils  and 
became  a  program  of  forced  labor,  which  focused  widespread  resentment  and 
political  agitation.  Government  agricultural  officers  attempted  to  change 
the  traditional  Kikuyu  farming  patterns,  but  these  efforts  failed  regularly. 
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c- .  African  tribal  traditionism  and  cultural  conservatism  received 
the  blame  for  the  negative  response.  But  economic  realities  were  at 
least  equally  important:  new  inputs  such  as  fertilizer,  seeds  or  root- 
stock,  and  modern  tools  were  priced  expensively,  while  farm  output  in 
the  reserves  could  only  be  traded  at  the  few  officially  approved  native 
markets,  whore  bulk  prices  were  kept  low  by  the  licensed  Asian  middlemen 
and  by  Kenya  Farmers  Association  agents. 

f.  The  importance  of  Kenya's  "subsistence  economv"continued  to  be 
large,  up  to  1952.  This  fact  lev  European  and  official  analysts  to  attri¬ 
bute  great  strength  to  African  tribal  culture  and  its  traditional  barter 
patterns.  However  the  Kikuyu  tribe  itself  is  often  singled  out  as  one  of 
the  most  progressive,  most  easily  modernized  groups  of  the  East  African 
area;  tins  judgment  is  supported  by  the  Kikuyu  male  willingness  Lo  migrate 
considerable  distances  to  find  labor.  Kikuyu  "resident  labor"  was  found 
throughout  the  white  highlands,  and  Kikuyu  wage  labor  was  important  to 
Nairobi'.,  growth.  It  seems  clear  that  i  nc  Kikuyu  culture  did  not  oppose 
the  widening  oi  a  modern  money  economy.  What  was  equally  important  in 
preserving  the  targe  "barter  subsector"  was  a  conscious  Governmental 
policy  to  restrict  the  number  of  local  African  markets,  limit  the  number 
of  Ain.'in  1T1  _di.  i  omen ,  and  favor  the  price  suoport  policies  and  output  con¬ 
trols  m  v^.rirus  "t.nu.iitlal"  white  settler  interest  groups. 

g.  In  conclusion,  the  valid  grievances  of  all  Africans  in  Kenya  by 
19o2  inruu.ct  the  following: 
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(1)  Africans  had  no  legal  land  rights  by  European  legal  stand¬ 
ards  within  their  reserves,  and  were  prohibited  from  migration  to  the 
underpopulated,  underused  white  highlands. 

(2)  Official  labor  controls  were  designed  to  drive  Africans 
into  the  money-wage  market,  and  discriminated  against  African  labor 
mobility,  residence  outside  the  reserves,  and  job  opportunities  in  the 
growing  cities. 

(3)  At  the  same  time,  the  European  elites  who  controlled 
postwar  Kenyan  society  had  developed  rigid  economic  interests  in  pre¬ 
serving  Kenya's  colonial  structure:  Kenya's  agricultural  prosperity 
and  export-oriented  trade  depended  upon  the  profitability  of  a  small 
number  of  white-settler  farmers. 

(4)  The  Kenyan  history  of  farm  boom  and  depression  in  response 
to  world  demand  cycles  made  postwar  prosperity  seem  likely  to  be  a  tem¬ 
porary  opportunity,  not  to  le  shared  equally  with  all  Kenyan  social 
levels. 

(5)  The  postwar  official  efforts  for  African  agricultural 
development  inside  the  native  reserves  were  perceived  as  practical  and 
realistic  modernization  steps  to  develop  African  tribal  life  in  evolu¬ 
tionary  ways,  and  in  a  protected  economic  environment. 

h.  The  statement  of  these  contrasting  economic  conditions  fails  to 
describe  the  intensity  and  personal  conviction  which  Europeans  and  Afri¬ 
cans  felt  for  these  antagonistic  economic  rights  and  goals.  White 
settler  emotions  against  change  in  the  economic  structure  were  intense, 
and  the  Kikuyu  conviction  that  "their  land"  had  been  stolen  was  equally 
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strong.  It  is  lor  these  noneconomic  reasons,  historical  and  social 
largely,  that  the  Mau  Man  Emergency  lasted  from  1952  to  1960,  and  has 
received  much  attention  as  a  "revolutionary  movement"  despite  the  small 
numbers  of  actual  casualities  on  both  sides.  Less  personalized  economic 
factors  probably  were  important  in  deciding  why  a  Kikuyu  movement  was 
seen  iy  many  other  tribes  in  Kenya  as  representing  a  wider  African 
national  spirit. 
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CHAPTER  4 

SOCIOLOGICAL  FACTORS 

Section  I  Demography,  Education,  Urban  and  Rural  Society,  and  Culture 

by  Donald  S.  Bloch 

31 .  Introduction. 

a.  Since  "he  British  (or  "Europeans")  dominated  the  Government  and 
society  of  Kenya  and  members  of  the  Kikuyu  tribe  were  dominated  by  the  Mau 
Mau,  this  section  of  the  study  emphasizes  social  conditions  among  the  Euro¬ 
peans  and  the  Kikuyu,  and  social  conditions  relative  to  dissension  between 
them.  The  Asian  community  is  treated  somewhat  more  briefly  than  the  major 
protagonists,  and  the  Arab  community  even  more  briefly,  reflecting  the 
relative  importance  of  these  ethnic  groups  in  the  onset  of  conflict. 

b.  As  with  ether  case  studies,  the  statistics  are  not  entirely 
reliable  and  should  be  used  to  indicate  tendencies  and  trends  rather  than 
precise  amounts.  Wherever  possible,  a  single  source  has  been  used  in  the 
statistical  presentation  of  time  series  so  that  any  bias  might  be  consis¬ 
tent.  If  sources  conflicted  in  choir  estimates  or  calculations  visually 
one  source,  hopi.ully  the  best,  was  selected.  it  was  not  considered  per¬ 
tinent  or  roliv..  ,r  for  r.,is  siiifjy,  n«>r  was  •liwc.ss  vi  s  s  i  h  i  «_•  •  o  present 
and  reconcile  tac  d  i  1  i\-r .  uci-s  . 

3 2 .  Population  and  demography . 

a.  Introduction  .’here  have  been  seven  population  censuses  taken 
in  Kenya,  190,.,  1911.  1921,  i926,  L93I,  1948  and  1962.  The  first  five 
were  of  rhe  nonnat  ,.e  population  (i..e.,  the  European  and  Asian 
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minorities) ;  thus  only  the  censuses  of  1948  and  1962  included  the  Afri¬ 
cans.  However,  there  are  some  estimates  of  the  African  population  for 
1926.  The  following  discussion  will  focus  on  the  period  1926-48  not 
only  because  of  th*  time  period  of  major  interest  for  this  study,  but 
also  because  of  availability  of  data, 
b.  Population  growth. 

(1)  The  total  population  of  Kenya  more  than  doubled  between 

1926  and  1962,  an  increase  of  about  3.2  million  amounting  to  124  percent 

in  26  years.  The  ciowth  in  the  non-African  population,  except  for  the 

Arabs,  was  duo  in  great  part  to  immigration,  whereas  the  African  popula- 

* 

tion  grew  primarily  as  a  result  of  decreasing  death  rates.  Among  the 
Kikuyu,  however,  increased  birth  rates  may  have  also  contributed  tc 
African  growth,  t.eakey  points  out  that  the  Kikuyu  traditionally  prac¬ 
ticed  a  method  of  birth  control  which  inhibited  conception  while  a 
mother  was  still  nursing  a  child,  and  since  Kikuyu  children  were  not 

weaned  until  they  were  about  2  years  old,  children  were  usually  spaced 

1 

about  3  years  apart.  However,  this  practice  broke  down  during  the 
Colonial  period. 

(L)  Tiie  proportion  <H  Airicans  to  the  total  population  changed 
little  froi  i‘)2tj  to  1lo2.  The  statistics  presented  in  table  IV  show  a 
slight  oocreasc  from  v7.9  percent  in  1926  to  96.5  percent  in  1952,  and 

2 

the  Are  .  11.. nc nook  for  Kenya  shows  an  increase  to  96.9  percent  i  1962. 


St  e  Oil."!'  on  ,'iibii.  hen  in  fuc  lor  , . 
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The  slight  changes  may,  in  fact,  he  due  to  small  inaccuracies  in  enumer¬ 
ation  and  estimation. 


TABU-:  IV.  POPULATION  AMD  PERCENT  OF  INCREASE 


BY  RACIAL 

GROUPS  FCR 

1926,  1948  AND  1952 

1 ncrease 

Increase 

Population  ? 

1926-48 

Population 

1948-52 

Race 

1926* 

1948 

(it  7) 

1952J 

(in  7) 

European  . 

.  •  12,529  • 

.  29,660. 

.  137  .  . 

.  .  40,700  . 

.  .  37 

Indian 
(Asian).  . 

.  .  26,759  . 

.  97,787. 

.  265  •  . 

.  .  126,200  . 

.  .  29 

Arab  •  .  . 

.  .  10,557  . 

.  24,174. 

.  129  .  . 

.  .  28,000  . 

.  .  16 

Other.  .  . 

.  .  1,824  . 

3,325 

.  -  13  .  . 

.  .  4,300  . 

.  .  29 

African 

2,515,330  . 

5,251, 1 20  ^ 

.  104  .  . 

.  5,561,000  . 

.  .  6 

Total.  .  . 

2,568,999  . 

5 ,40  3 ,066 

.  110  .  . 

.  5,760,200  . 

.  .  6 

Sources : 

Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Kenya,  Report  on  the  Non-Native  Census. 
1926  •  Ncl  irobi:  The  Government  Press,  1927. 

2 

.  Report  on  the  Census  of  the  Non-Native  Population  of  Kenya 
Colony  and  Protectorate  taken  on  the  Night  of  25th  February,  1948. 
Nairobi:  The  Government  Printer,  1953. 

3 

_ ,  Statistical  Abstract  19>5.  Nairobi :  The  Government 

Printer,  ’957. 


(3)  Among  the  aon-A: ri can  population,  the  Indians,  who  are 

usually  referred  to  as  Asians  ami  include  "all  persons  whose  ancestors 

3 

v/ert  resident  in  the  continent  of  India,"  were  the  only  group  to  increase 
relative  ti  tl.e  otlic*  mn-African  groups.  Indians  made  up  about  50  percent 
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of  the  non-African  population  in  1926  and  63  percent  in  1952.  Although 
the  other  groups  had  sizable  numerical  increases,  their  proportion  of  the 
total  non-African  population  was  reduced.  The  proportion  of  the  European 
population- -a  1 1  persons  of  European  origin  whose  color  was  v.*hite--fell 
from  about  23  percent  in  1926  to  20  percent  in  1952  while  the  proportion 
of  Arabs  was  reduced  from  about  20  to  14  percent.  The  category  "other" 
included  Chinese,  Ceylonese,  Mauritians,  among  others  as  well  as  persons 
with  mixed  ancestry  but  having  some  African  blood.  This  group  declined 
from  7  percent  of  the  non-African  population  in  1926  to  3  percent  in  1992. 

(4)  It  is  apparent  that  there  was  considerable  growth  among  all 
segments  of  the  population  during  the  period  under  consideration.  As 
will  be  shown  below,  this  increased  pressure  on  the  land  for  the  Kikuyu 
provided  part  of  the  rationale  for  protest  movements,  and  was  also  partly 
responsible  for  the  migration  of  Kikuyu  to  other  tribal  areas  and  to  the 
urban  areas. 

c.  Population  distribution. 

O  Kenya's  population  was  predominantly  rural.  The  population 
tended  to  he  concentrated  in  a  rather  narrow  arc  stretching  from  south  of 
Nairobi  northwest  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria  and  in  enclaves  in  the 
coastal  area  The  ex',  rente  southwest  and  the  large  expanse  north  and  east 
of  tins  baud  were  sparsely  populated.  The  Area  Handbook  for  Kenya  states, 

"Almost  three-quarters  of  the  country's  population  lives  in  about  one- 

4 

eighth  of  the  total  land  area."  Even  though  the  Handbook  referred  to  the 
1962  census,  thaL  concentration  of  population,  with  little  modi f icat ion, 
would  probable  applv  to  the  period  1926-52. 
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(2)  The  urban  concentration  increased  between  192b  and  194b. 

The  census  of  1926  did  not  include  enumeration  of  the  African  population. 
Comparing  the  non-African  population  of  both  the  1926  and  1948  censuses, 
however,  provides  a  good  indication  of  urban  growth  (table  V),  In  192b 
only  six  towns  were  considered  to  have  populations  large  enough  to  be 

considered  urban  (Nairobi,  Mombasa,  Lamu ,  Nakusa,  Kisumu  and  Eldoret)  and 

5 

were  inhabited  by  64  percent  of  the  non-Africans.  In  1948,  there  were 

17  towns  of  more  than  2,000  inhabitants  (including  Africans)  werein 

6 

resided  80  percent  of  the  non-African  population.  In  1948,  only  3  per¬ 
cent  of  the  African  population  was  resident  in  the  17  urban  areas. 
Numerical iv,  however,  the  African  urban  population  was  larger  than  the 
non-African,  161,669  to  123,976. 


TATU:  V.  PKRCKNi'  Of  i'OTAl.  I’OPUl.ATl  ON  TN  URBAN  AREAS 
IN  1926  AND  1948  HY  RACE 


1 

1926 

1  948“ 

Nairobi 

and 

Category 

((i  towns’! 

Ail 

t  owns) 

Mombasa 

only 

European  . 

.  40  ...  . 

6 0  .  . 

.63 

Indian  (Asian)  . 

.  74  ...  . 

b7  .  . 

.  ...  79 

Arab . 

.  62  .... 

79  .  . 

.  ...  74 

Other . 

.  81.... 

7  7.  . 

.  ...  82 

Totai  r.on-Afr ic.i.i.  .  .  . 

.  oA  .... 

SO  .  . 

.  .  .  .  7  r, 

African . 

V  A  ^ 

j 

ryty 

Tota  t . 

h  .  . 

.  .  .  .  7  i 

1 

Colony  anc  Protecto 

rate  of  Kenya, 

Repor 

t  on  the 

Non- Na live 

Census 

1926.  Government  Press, 

1°2  7 . 

2 

Derived  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  1965.  Nairobi:  The  Govern¬ 
ment  Press,  1937. 
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(3)  African  migration  to  urban  areas  was  considerable  during 
this  period  if  the  statistics  on  Nairobi  are  at  least  indicative.  Middle- 
ton  claims  that  there  were  about  27,000  Africans  in  Nairobi  in  1931^ 
whereas  there  were  64,397  enumerated  in  the  1948  census. 

(4)  By  1948,  Nairobi  and  Mombasa  wore  the  only  two  major  popu¬ 
lation  concentrations  that  could  be  called  cities.  Nairobi  had  a  popula¬ 
tion  ol  118,976  and  Mombasa  had  84,746,  with  Africans  comprising  more 

than  VO  percent  of  the  population  of  each.  The  other  fifteen  urban  areas 

9 

ranged  in  population  from  2,028  to  17,625. 

d.  l/onsity  of  Kikuyu  population.  The  Kikuyu  population  has  been 
singled  out  for  this  brief  analysis  because  of  Kikuyu  primacy  in  the 
major  African  political  organizations,  their  primacy  in  the  Mau  Mau  and 
because  their  rallying  cry  has  been  land  poverty. 

())  The  Kikuyu  inhabited  an  area  that  became  the  Kiambu,  Fort 
Hall  and  Nyeri  districts  of  Central  Province.  Population  increases  since 
the  start  of  the  colonial  period  and  alienation  of  land  now  adjacent  to 
their  reserve,  part  m  which  they  had  claimed  and  into  which  their 
increasing  population  could  not  expand,  produced  a  high  density  per  square 
mile  of  arable  land. 


(!  )  Tabic-  V 7  iiidieuies  ilwt  the  higher  the  density  ci  population 
to  tiu  arable  land,  the  larger  had  been  the  proportion  who  migrated  to 
districts  outside  the  Kikuyu  reserve.  It  appears  that  there  was  a  strong 
relationship  between  density  and  migration.  Middleton  presents  similar 
statistics  for  the  Kmbu  and  the  Mere,  tribes  related  to  the  Kikuyu  who 
inhabited  areas  to  the  north  of  the  Kikuyu  reserve,  which  showed  that  ihe 
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Bnbu  with  a  density  of  168  per  square  mile  of  arable  land  had  2  percent 
migrants  while  the  Meru  with  a  density  of  188  had  3  percent  migration. 
Many  of  the  Kikuyu  undoubtedly  migrated  to  one  or  another  city.  Most  of 
the  51,475  who  had  migrated  to  the  Nairobi  district  probably  went  to  the 
city,  but  in  1948  Kikuyu  were  found  as  far  south  as  Mombasa  district, 

where  they  numbered  3,304,  and  as  tar  northwest  as  Nakuru  district,  where 

10 

130,303  were  inumerated. 


TAT.i.r.  V  .  IdNtT'lV  OF  KTKl  Yi  PER  SC.UARE  MILE  OF  ARA3LE  LAND 
HY  DISTRICT  AN!)  PROPORTION  THAT  HAD  Ml  ORATED  AS  OF  1948 


Total 

Densitv/sq  mile  originally  from  Percent 
District  Popn lat i on  arable  land  district _  migrants 


Kiambu.  .  .  .  25!  ,884  .  777 .  388,162  35 

Nyeri  ....  L7b,956  .  53b .  253,328  29 

Fort  Hall  .  .  300,355  .  515 .  384,851  22 


Source:  Jonii  Middleton,  Tie  Kikuyu  and  Kamba  of  Kenya,  p  12. 


(3)  However,  population  density  was  not  the  only  influence  on 
internal  migration.  The  European  settlers  were  inducing  Africans  to  work 
on  their  v»r;..s,  and  a  m,<ney  economy  and  taxation  influenced  many  to  seek 
work  on  tl.est  i..rr..s  and  in  urban  areas. 

33.  Ethnic  rcu,)j. 

a.  Introduction.  The  major  ethnic  groups  in  Kenya  were  the  Afri¬ 
cans,  Asians  (Tnaians),  Arabs,  and  Europeans.  The  Europeans  were  numer¬ 
ically  the  snai.est  of  the  four  groups  until  1926,  and  outnumbered  only 
the  Arab  population  during  the  period  under  consideration  in  this  study. 
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However,  British  do. .’...nation  and  control  of  the  country  relegated  the  Afri¬ 
cans,  Asians  and  Arabs  to  the  status  of  minority  groups  in  that  the 
Europeans  were  given  preferential  treatment  by  the  Government.  Other 
sections  of  this  study  point  out  some  of  the  specific  cultural,  social 
and  attitudinal  differences  among  these  groups.  What  follows  will  be  a 
rather  summary  f  atment  of  each. 

b.  Toe  Africans.  About  97  percent  of  the  total  population  of  Kenya 

was  African.  The  vast  majority  were  agricultural  or  pastoral  during  the 

period  1926-92.  The  African  population  consisted  of  "about  70  differen- 

11 

tiatod  Alrican  groups,  usually  called  tribes."  Some  oi  the  tribes  are 
closely  ralatod  to  one  another  so  th”.t  they  were  classified  as  tribal 
groups.  The  Area  Handbook  for  Kenya  presents  one  classification  of  AO 
tribal  groups  and  indicates  that  the  1962  census  classified  them  into  35 
tribal  groups.  A  more  general,  but  still  meaningful,  classification 
differentiates  the  tribes  into  three  large  language  groups:  Bantu, 

Nilotic  and  Cushite. 

(1)  The  Bantu  were  primarily  an  agricultural  people  who  settled 
in  the  higher  elevations  and  along  the  coast  where  the  amount  of  rainfall 
was  cond'Kivi  to  agriculture.  They  were  numerically  the  largest  group 
but  occupied  the  smallest  land  area.  The  Luhya  (Baiuhya),  who  settled 
in  t’-j  uolands  north  of  Lake  Victoria;  the  Gusli  (Kisil),  who  lived  to 
the  south  of  Lake  Victoria;  the  Kikuyu,  in  what  became  Central  Province; 
the  Kamba,  in  what  became  Pastern  Province;  and  the  Mijikenda  (Nyika), 
who  settled  a  Long  the  coast  were  the  major  Bantu  tribal  groups. 
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(2)  The  Nilotic  speakers,  numerically  the  second  largest  group, 

settled  in  the  western  part  of  Kenya  generally  following  the  Rift  Valley 

from  northern  to  the  sou  iwestern  borders.  This  was  an  area  of  grassland 

which  supported  their  pastoral  economy.  Three  of  the  largest  tribes  among 

the  Nilotic  language  group  (the  Luo.  Nandi  and  Kipsigis)  were  primarily 

cul t ivators--a 1  though  they  did  keep  some  cattle--and  settled  along  the 

shores  of  Lake  Victoria.  The  major  pastoraj  tribes  were  the  Turkana  in 

the  far  north,  the  Pokot  south  of  the  Turkana,  and  the  Masai,  who  had 

controlled  most  of  the  Rift  Valley  in  the  first  part  of  the  19th  century. 

The  power  and  predominance  of  the  Masai  were  reduced  in  the  latter  part 

of  the  century  by  a  combination  of  misfortunes--a  disastrous  civil  war, 

a  cattle  plague  and  an  epidemic  of  smallpox--so  that  the  British  were  able 

to  move  the  remaining  Masai  into  a  large  reserve  to  the  south  to  make  room 

12 

for  European  settlers. 

(2)  The  Cushites,  who  engaged  in  herding  camels,  settled  in  the 
large,  mostly  arid  eastern  half  of  Kenya.  The  largest  Cushite  tribe  was 
the  Somali,  closely  relat.ed  to  tile  Somali  in  the  Somali  Republic.  They 

ranged,  with  their  herds,  in  the  most  eastern  portion  of  Kenya  closest  to 

.  13 

the  border  with  the  Somalia  Republic.  The  Rendille  occupied  an  area 

east  and  south  of  Lake  Rudolph,  and  a  number  of  smaller  tribes  ranged  to 

the  north,  east  and  soutn  of  the  Rendille. 

(4)  The  10  major  tribal  groups  listed  in  table  VII  totaled  83.9 

percent  of  the  African  population  as  of  1948.  The  Kikuyu  alone  represented 

19.5  percent,  and  the  four  largest  tribal  groups  comprised  58,1  percent. 
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Ail  10  were  primarily  cultivators,  although  the  Kamba  and  the  Nilotic 
speakers  also  raised  cattle. 


TABLE  VII.  POPULATION  OF  THE  MAJOR  TRIBAL  GROUPS 
BY  LANGUAGE  GROUP,  1948 1 


Language  and 

tribal  group  Population 

Bantu 


Kikuyu  . 

Luhya . 

Kamba . 

Meru . a 

Mijikenda  (Nyika) 
Gusii  (Kisii)a  .  . 
Qnbu . 


1,026,341 

653,774 

611,725 

324,894 

296,254 

255,108 

203,690 


Nilotic 


Luo .  .  . 
Kipsigis 
Nandi.  . 


757,043 

159,692 

116,681 


Sources : 


^Statistical  Abstract  1955  p  11. 
;1A  1  to r n at  i  vo  n amo s  . 


(5)  Common  threads  of  social  organization'"  were  found  among  the 
rather  diverse  tribal  groups.  Except  for  one  small  tribe,  all  were 
patrilineal,  basing  their  larger  family  groups  (lineages  and  clans)  on 
descent  from  a  common  mal<‘  ancestor.  Almost  all  of  the  tri’oes--the  Luo 

* 

See  section  on  family  and  social  class  for  a  -ore  detailed  discussion 
of  these  factors. 
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and  the  Sonali  were  the  main  exceptions --were  organized  into  age-sets  or 
age  groups,  composed  of  men  who  had  been  initiated,  in  their  youth, 
during  the  same  Lime  period.  There  were  complementary  groups  for  women. 
The  age  groups  moved  through  a  series  of  grades  as  a  function  of  time, 
from  junior  warrior  to  senior  elder,  and  took  on  new  roles  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  each  grade.  Membership  in  age  groups  cut  across  lineages  and 
clans,  thus  providing  for  broad,  society-wide  organization.  Finally, 

with  one  minor  exception,  the  tribes  had  no  hereditary  or  appointing 

14 

chiefs.  Political  power  was  exercised  by  councils  of  elders. 

((>)  Prior  to  the  Colonial  period  there  was  some  intertribal 

conflict  in  Kenya,  but  taerc  was  also  much  peaceful  contact.  Kenyatta 

insists  that  so-called  wars  between  the  Kikuyu  and  other  tribes  were 

nothing  more  than  armed  raids,  usually  for  cattle  or  other  economic  goods. 

Middleton  aiso  writes  about  cattle  raiding  between  the  Kikuyu  and  the 

15 

Masai.  Both  emphasize,  however,  that  there  were  most  usually  peaceful 

relations  between  the  tribes  manifested  by  a  considerable  amount  of  trade 
16 

and  intermarriage. 

(>')  Conflict  between  the  Europeans,  mostly  British,  and  the 
tribes  of  Kenv.i  started  with  the  movement  of  the  Imperial  British  East 
African  Company  caravans  from  Mombasa  to  Lake  Voccoria  in  the  last  decanc 
of  the  iVta  century,  continued  with  the  building  of  the  railroad,  and 
ended  when  the  British  Government  obtained  administrative  control  over 
the  tribes.  At  first  the  armed  caravans  exploited  the  divisions  beeween 
the  tribes  t,  oo..ain  African  allies,  and  African  was  agair  fighting  Afri¬ 
can.  Later  t.ic  Government  troops,  including  Indians  and  Africans,  made 
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punitive  expeditions  against  recalcitrant  tribes  in  order  to  bring  admin¬ 
istrative  control  to  the  tribal  areas.  For  the  most  part  control,  and 
peace,  was  imposed  in  areas  along  the  railroad  route  by  1905,  but  control 
of  some  areas  was  not  gained  until  after  World  War  I.  ^ 

(8)  Witli  the  establishment  of  the  "Pax  Britannica"  came  immi¬ 
grants,  both  European  and  Indian;  a  money  economy;  head  and  hut  taxes; 
development  ol'  towns  and  cities;  encouragement  of  wage  work  on  the  estates 
of  Europeans  and  in  the  towns;  encouragement  of  internal  migration;  and 
education.  The  result  was  rapid  social  change  which  first  affected  those 
areas  closest  to  towns,  cities  and  missionary  stations  where  there  was 
close  and  constant  contact  with  Europeans  and  Asians. 

(9)  Internal  migration,  education,  experience  in  the  towns  and 
cities,  and  outside  contacts  through  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  promoted 
a  breakdown  of  tribal  traditions,  caused  unrest,  permitted  articulation  of 
African  grievances  against  the  colonial  Government  with  respect  to  its 
land  policies,  educational  policies  and  color  bar,  and  provided  examples 
of  political  organisations  which  the  Africans  adopted  when  they  organized 
to  press  for  redress  of  their  grievances. 

(10)  By  1945,  Middleton  contends  Kenya  had  changed  from  a  country 
of  very  small  tribes,  each  living  in  its  own  world,  to  a  country  where 
many  Africans,  moslLy  the  more  educated,  were  aware  that  all  the  tribes 
had  a  common  community  of  interests  as  Kenyans.  Kenya  had  become  a 

single  economic  and  political  system,  in  effect  a  single  society  even 

i  8 

tnougo  deeply  a  ..video. 
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c.  The  Europeans.  The  European  population  was  differentiated  into 
four  main  occupational  groups:  the  settlers  who  were  engaged  in  agri¬ 
culture,  primarily  in  the  highlands;  those  employed  by  the  Government, 
including  the  military;  those  in  commerce  and  finance;  and  professionals. 
Almost  50  percent  of  the  employed  Europeans  were  in  farming  or  Government 
service  in  1948:  23  percent  in  agriculture  and  25  percent  in  Government. 

The  professional  group  made  up  almost  70  percent  of  all  non-African  pro¬ 
fessionals,  and  about  14  percent  of  the  employed  Europeans.  Less  than 
10  percent  of  the  Europeans  were  employed  in  commerce  and  finance,  and 
were  outnumbered  by  both  Asians  and  Arabs  in  similar  occupations.  The 

rest  were  represented  in  various  industries  or  were  high  level  cle~’:s 

14 

employed  by  private  companies. 

(1)  A  majority  of  the  settlers  were  from  the  United  Kingdom, 

the  rest  primarily  from  South  Africa  (the  latter  mostly  of  British  extrac¬ 
tion).  The  settlers  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  largely  aristocrats  who 
established  estates  similar  to  the  landed  gentry  in  England  and  clung  to 
aristocratic  traditions.  Both  the  British  and  the  South  Africans,  who 
saw  themselves  as  pioneering  another  "white  man's  country,"  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  founding  a  colony  which  would  eventually  be  self-governing  and 

20 

dominated  by  whites.  The  settlers  for  the  most  part  lived  in  Isolated 
houses  on  their  farms. 

(2)  Nairobi  was  the  seat  of  Government  and  also  the  commercial 
and  financial  center  of  Kenya.  Most  of  the  Government  officials,  Govern¬ 
ment  CiOrks,  anti  the  commercial,  financial  and  industrial  employees  were 
found  there.  in  tact,  3b  percent  of  the  total  European  population  and 
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mure  than  >0  percent  of  the  urban  Europeans  lived  in  Nairobi  or  its 

suburbs  in  L  ,48.  A  much  smaller  number  of  Europeans  lived  in  Mombasa 

21 

and  Nakuru,  the  second  and  third  largest  cities  in  Kenva .  Most  of 
the  missionaries  and  many  of  the  teachers  lived  in  small  towns  and  small 
centers  formed  by  the  missionary  stations.  Some  professional  Government 
officers  also  lived  in  the  small  towns. 

(3)  The  European  community  as  a  whole  (all  whites  including 

South  Africans  and  American  missionaries  were  identified  as  Europeans) 

was  the  elite  group  in  Kenya.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  stated  policies 

of  protecting  the  African  and  bringing  to  him  the  fruits  of  Western  civi- 

22 

lization,  so  as  to  lift  him  from  the  depths  of  disease  and  poverty, 
institutions  were  developed  to  segregate  him,  persuade  and  coerce  him  to 
work  for  and  in  the  manner  of  Europeans,  and  to  give  him  first  a  practi¬ 
cal  education  and  later  a  European- 1 ike  education. 

(4)  In  order  to  keep  the  European  elite  status  and  to  create  a 

white  man's  country  in  the  highlands,  all  nonwhites  were  excluded  from 

the  highlands  in  practice  if  not  in  theory.  Early  in  the  colonial  period 

the  Indian  community  reacted  against  these  restrictive  policies  and  iought 

23 

them  unsuccessful Iv.  It  appears  that  the  main  concern  i.l  the  settlers 
and  the  Government  of  Kenya  was  the  Indian  community  untii  sometime  after 
World  War  I.  Later,  when  the  Africans  formed  and  maintained  organizations 
to  voice  tacit  grievances  agar'nst  the  Government ,  they  became  the  center 
of  concern. 

d.  The  Asians.  The  Asian  community  consisted  of  immigrants,  or 
their  descendants,  from  three  localities  in  India:  Cu :ch-Kathiawad, 
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eastern  Punjab  and  Goa.  Although  there  were  some  Indians  who  settled 

in  Mombasa  centuries  ago  when  Indian  ships,  along  with  Arab  and  Persian 

vessels,  carried  on  a  lively  trade  with  the  coasta!  cities  of  what  is  now 

Kenya,  large  numbers  of  Indians  did  not  settle  in  Kenya  until  after  the 

Kenya-Ugar.'.ia  railroad  was  completed.  Some  32,000  laborers  were  brought 

in  from  Punjab  to  help  construct  the  line  and  about  6,700  remained  when 

2b 

it  was  completed  in  1901.  Others  followed,  and  by  1948  they  were  by 

26 

far  the  largest  nonnative  group  ,n  Kenya,  numbering  97,687. 

(1)  The  Asians  maintained  a  cohesive  community  in  the  face  of 
religious  and  caste  diversity.  A  strong  contributing  factor  was  the 
migration  pattern  in  that  later  immig rants  were  related  to  the  earlier 

by  kinship  or  ethnicity.  The  two  major  religious  groups  were  Hindu,  com¬ 
prising,  47  percent  of  the  Asian  population  in  1948  and  Muslin,,  comprising 
2  7 

28  percent . 

(2)  Among  the  Kenya  Hindus,  the  caste  system  was  toi lowed, 
including  caste  endogamy.  Hie  Muslims  professed  to  tour  sects  whicn  also 
practiced  endogamy.  The  endogammis  feature  of  the  castes  and  sects  pro¬ 
moted  cultural  different iat ion  between  the  groups  and  cultural  continuity 
among  tnom.  However,  the  tLndu  principle  of  accepting  p Lira i ism  as  a 

corollary  to  the  caste  hierarchy  extended  also  to  the  Muslims  ar.u  fostered 

2d 

a  measure  u  collusiveness  among  the  entire  Asian  community. 

( ■>)  la  Asians  practiced  urban  skills  and  lived  primarily  in  the 

cities  arc.  nw,,.  .  As  oi  194s,  91  percent  of  the  Asian  population  was 

29 

ton  no  in  r  ni-  townsnips  listed  in  the  census.  However,  thev  were  con¬ 
centrate  ..  ui  to,  two  largest  cities.  More  than  40  percent  of  the  total 
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urban  Asian  population  lived  in  Nairobi,  and  over  20  percent  in  Mom- 
JU 

basa . 

(4)  As  has  been  indicated,  the  Asians  had  a  high  degree  of 

interest  in  education,  and  they  did  not  find  the  acquisition  of  modern 

skills  incompatible  with  the  retention  of  their  culture.  Thus  it  is  not 

surprising  that  the  Asian  conominltv  predominated  in  commerce,  skilled 

trades,  lower  clerical  positions  and  transportation.  The  Area  Handbook 

points  out,  "no  sizable  town  or  settlement  is  without  Asian  representa- 
H 

tives . " 

(3)  Conflict  with  the  Europeans,  especially  the  settlers,  began 
in  1902  around  the  question  of  land  purchase  by  the  Asians,  The  settlers 
tried,  successfully  as  it  turned  out,  to  restrict  Asians  and  other  non¬ 
whites  from  the  highlands.  Tin  Ei.-opoar  s  also  wanted  restrictions  placed 
on  urban  land,  especially  in  Nairobi,  in  order  to  keep  their  residential 
area  white.  As  has  been  indicated  above,  the  European  community  was  suc¬ 
cessful  not  in  legislating  an  actual  color  bar,  but  in  enacting  legisla¬ 
tion  which  effectively  imposed  ’rogation  through  restrictive  covenants, 
and  Government  review  and  powers  to  veto  land  sales  and  leases.  The 
Asian  community  continued  its  resistance  to  ttuse  policies  to  a  greater 
or  "lessor  degi.ee  throughout  the  period  at  this  s  udy.  rhe  major  agrunent 
raised  by  _he  Indians  for  less  restrictive  policies  were  that  they  should 
have  been  accorded  equal  treatment  with  Europeans  since  they  were  British 
subjects,  .>Lm.c  tnev  nan  lulpod  develop  Ketiva  by  helping  to  build  the 

rail  roan  a.u:  ..erving  ..it  h  the  armed  forces,  and  since  promises  of  lanu  to 

32 

eneouragi  .a....  s»trl.mi.)i  had  ...  >  n  Srokin. 
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i'b)  A  foundation  tor  potential  ti.nflict  between  Asians  and 
Africans  was  laid  through  Asian  near  monopoly  of  trade,  especially  in 
the  outlying  areas,  as  skilled  workers  and  in  lower  clerical  positions. 

One  of  the  first  expressions  of  conflict  between  them  was  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Kisumu  Native  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1927,  which  tried  to 

33 

break  the  Asian  monopoly  in  trade  in  Nyanza  Province. 

e.  Tile  Arabs.  The  Arab  community  was  the  oldest  non-Hair.itic  group 
in  Kenya,  having  first  settled  along  the  coast  some  centuries  previously 
when  Islamic  city-states  were  developed  as  trading  centers.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  Lht*  Arabs  was  considerable,  as  evidenced  by  the  development  of 
the  Swahili  language,  a  ...ixture  of  Arabic  and  the  language  ol  a  local 

.)-t 

bantu  tribe. 

(1)  The  Arabs  continued  to  concentrate  along  chi  coast  of  Kenya, 
primarily  in  urban  areas.  As  of  1948,  79  percent  of  the  Arab  population 
was  urban,  with  33  percent  of  the  total  population  in  Mombasa  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  14  percent  in  the  coastal  towns  of  Lamu  and  Maiindi.^  They  were 
primarily  involved  in  commerce  and  trade. 

(2)  boin  Rosberg  and  the  Area  Handbook  for  Kenya  insist  that 
centurie  .  i  admixture,  primarily  of  Arab  ami  Alr.can,  nad  ui veiopeo  a 
Swaniii  c..  .Lure  el  which  the  Arabs  were  an  integral  part  ratiur  man 
culturally  Ui.sti.nct .  They  do  not,  however,  describe  the  culture.  On 
the  other  hand,  tne  Statistical  Abstract  1935  shows  that  almost  all  of 
the  Arab.,  considered  themselves  Muslim,  so  some  differentiation,  even  if 
only  along  n  .igious  linos,  must  nave  obtained  between  the  Arabs  and  the 
Africans  in  t.ie  area. 
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(3)  The  rather  brief  considera  '.ion  given  to  the  Arab  community 

reflects  a  judgment,  articulated  by  Rosberg,  that  Arab  influence  on  the 

interior  portions  of  Kenya,  and  hence  on  the  genesis  of  conflict,  was 
36 

negligible . 

34  .  Rducat  Ion , 

a.  Traditional  Kikuyu  education.  Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans 
and  the  start  of  the  colonial  period,  African  children  received  their 
education  within  their  family  group,  through  formal  initiation  ceremonies, 
and  by  ceremonies  and  instruction  required  for  each  move  up  the  status 
hierarchy.  The  following  description  surrmarizes  studies  of  the  Kikuyu, 
but  would  apply,  with  slight  modification,  to  most  of  the  tribes  in 
Kenya . 

(1)  The  very  young  child  was  educated  in  the  family  and  clan 
tradition  primarily  by  the  mother's  stories  and  lullabies. ^  When  the 
child  was  olu  enough  he  or  she  learned  many  of  the  male  and  female  roles 
by  accompanying  his  father  and  older  male  relatives  or  her  mother  and 
older  female  relatives.  By  watching  and  helping  parents  and  older  rela¬ 
tives,  the  child  learned  many  of  the  practical  skills  which  were  required 
in  daily  living. 

(2)  On  a  somewhat  more  formal  level  the  child  was  taught  the 
tribal  traditions,  religion  and  generally  accepted  codes  of  behavior 
through  stories  and  songs  told  and  sung  by  the  elders  of  the  extended 
lamily  around  the  fire  after  the  evening  meal.  As  the  child  approached 
puberty,  the  evening  sessions  became  more  formal  and  serious,  and  the 
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child  was  taught  specific  songs  and  dances  required  for  his  or  her  ini- 

.  38 

tiation  into  adult  tribal  status. 

(3)  Formal  education  was  given  to  initiates  by  the  elders  dur¬ 
ing  the  ceremonies  proceeding  initiation,  during  tie  actual  initiation, 
and  after  the  initiation  rites.  Such  educational  activity,  as  well  as 
education  given  an  aspirant  to  succeeding  levels  of  the  social  hierarchy 
(senior  warrior,  elder,  senior  elder),  provided  the  Kikuyu  with  the 

knowledge  and  basic  skills  to  fulfill  his  duties  and  responsibilities  as 

39 

an  adult  member  of  the  tribe. 

b.  Modern  African  education. 

(1)  European  education  was  brought  to  Kenya  by  missionaries 
who  tried  to  spread  Christianity  by  teaching  Africans  to  read  the  Bible. 
Schools  were  established  first  at  mission  stations  along  the  coast  and 
in  the  Lake  Victoria  area.  Missionary  stations  and  associated  schools 
moved  into  the  central  areas  around  the  turn  of  this  century.  The 
schools  expanded  into  other  areas  of  teaching  and  eventually  became  regu¬ 
lar  primary  schools. 

(2)  By  1912  there  were  40  main  mission  schools  distributed  in 

40 

the  coastal  and  central  areas  which  boarded  most  of  their  students, 
and  many  smaller,  so-called  bush  or  village  schools,  out  from  the  mission 
stations  but  under  missionary  direction.  The  schools  at  the  mission  sta¬ 
tions  usually  had  a  European  staff,  but  many  of  the  bush  schools  were 
taught  by  Africans  who  had  completed  only  a  modicum  of  education.  As 
enrollment  increased,  even  the  schools  at  the  mission  station  nad  to  use 
unqualified  teachers. 
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(3)  In  1911  a  Department  of  Education  was  established  and  the 
Government  took  upon  itself  the  responsibility  for  developing  and  imple¬ 
menting  policy.  A  system  of  Government  prinary  and  secondary  schools  was 
planned  as  well  as  a  program  of  Government  grantc-in-aid  to  those  mission 
schools  which  qualified.  The  missionaries  were  given  general  managerial 
responsibility  for  the  whole  system.  The  Director  of  Education,  however, 

wa  ..mpowered  to  make  the  final  decisions  regarding  the  curriculum, 

41 

whether  or  not  a  school  should  open  or  close,  and  on  funding. 

(4)  At  first  Government  policy  emphasized  practical  education 

and  grants  wire  "limited  to  a  capitation  grant  for  each  indentured 
42 

apprentice,  ..."  Later,  this  policy  was  revised  and  grants  were 

extended  to  schools  which  were  providing  teacher  training  and  to  schools 

providing  a  more  literary  education  and  included  the  system  of  village 

43 

schools  which  were  linked  to  an  aided  institution.  Subsequent  Educa¬ 
tion  Ordinances  revised  the  rules  for  grants-in  aid  and  refined  the  admin¬ 
istration  system.  (This  revised  system  continued  until  1932  when  the 
Government  reviewed  its  policies  and  practices  in  view  of  the  so-called 
Beecher  Report--a  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
Kenya  in  1949  to  examine  African  education  and  submit  recommendations.) 

(3)  Basically,  the  revised  administrative  system  consisted  oi 
Local  Native  Councils  whose  members  ii  eluded  Africans,  District  Education 
Boards  chaired  by  the  District  Commissioner  and  which  included  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  school  manager,  the  Local  Native  Councils,  and  an  education 
officer,  a  representative  of  the  medical  department  and  the  Agriculture, 
department  as  members.  At  the  top  was  the  Department  of  Education  with 
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the  Director  of  Education  as  the  highest  official,  and  a  Central  Com- 

44 

mittee  to  advise  the  Director.  European  settlers  were  appointed  to 

membership  on  the  advisory  coiranittee  but  African  representation  waited 
45 

until  1936. 

(6)  At  first  the  Local  Native  Councils  allocated  both  Govern¬ 
ment  and  local  funds,  but  when  the  District  Education  Boards  became 
active,  allocation  of  all  funds  became  their  responsibility.  The  general 
requirements  for  a  Government  grant-in-aid  included  provision  for  teacher 

training  or  for  approved  technical  subjects,  and  provision  that  the  staff 

46 

included  an  instructor  for  agriculture  and  one  for  manual  training. 

Many  schools  could  not  meet  these  criteria.  In  1948,  the  Local  Native 
Councils  were  given  financial  responsibility  for  primary  education  and 

47 

the  Government  assumed  financial  responsibility  for  secondary  education. 

(7)  The  first  Government  primary  school  for  Africans  was  opened 

in  1913  to  provide  for  teacher  training  and  technical  instruction,  and  by 

1925,  five  Government  schools  had  been  established.  The  first  secondary 

school  was  the  Alliance  High  School  opened  by  Protestant  missionaries  in 

48 

1926  and  which  "developed  with  the  help  of  Government  Grants-in-aid." 

By  1945,  there  were  four  secondary  schools,  and  from  1945  to  1949  seven 

49 

more  were  opened.  There  is  some  inconsistency  in  the  statistics  on  the 
growth  or  the  schooLs  because  cr  a  change  in  structure  after  1934  and 
because  of  differences  in  definition  which  the  sources  do  not  fully 
explain.  The  Statistical  Abstract  1955  shows  that  the  number  of  African 
primary  schools  increased  from  1,805  in  1938  to  2,955  in  1952  and  second¬ 
ary  schools  increased  from  3  to  15  in  the  same  period,  but  the  statistics 
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50 

did  not  include  toucher  training  schools.  There  was  no  distinction  in 
the  statistics  between  Government  schools,  Government  aided  schools  or 
unaided  schools. 

(8)  Enrollment  increased  by  a  much  greater  rate  than  the  number 

of  schools  during  the  same  1938-52  period.  Enrollment  in  primary  schools 

increased  by  more  than  250  percent  from  128,823  to  330,547,  and  secondary 

51 

school  enrollment  rose  by  almost  900  percent  from  184  to  1,624. 

Although  this  is  a  dramatic  increase  both  in  number  of  schools  and  enroll¬ 
ment,  it  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Aaronovitch  calculates  that  as 

late  as  1943  less  than  19  percent  of  the  school  age  children  were  receiv- 
52 

ing  an  education.  Probably  no  more  than  30  percent  of  the  school  age 
children  were  in  school  in  1952:  the  increasing  population  of  school  age 
would  partially  balance  out  the  large  increase  in  enrollment. 

(9)  Evidence  that  the  educational  facilities  were  felt  to  be 
inadequate  was  obtained  by  the  Beecher  Committee  when  African  representa¬ 
tives  were  asked  to  give  oral  testimony.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
points  out  that  "the  African  aims  at  universal  literacy  through  a  much 

expanded  primary  school  system,  and  can  see  no  reason  why  a  plan  to  bring 

53 

this  about  should  not  be  prepared  and  fully  implemented  at  once."  The 

Beecher  Report  also  showed  that  more  than  50  percent  of  those  enrolled  hi 

the  first  grade  (Standard  I)  of  primary  school  did  not  start  the  second 
54 

grade.  The  quality  of  the  African  school  system  was  also  the  subject 
of  much  criticism.  Two  important  measures  of  quality  were  funding  and 
the  quality  of  teachers. 
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(10)  As  of  1932,  according  to  Leakey,  there  were  almost  no  free 

55 

African  schools  in  Kenya;  thus  grants-in-aid  and  local  taxation  were 

supplemented  by  student  fees--one  factor  influencing  comparatively  low 

enrollments  and  early  dropouts.  Schools  maintained  by  or  aided  by  the 

Government  generally  had  more  money  to  spend  for  qualified  teachers  and 

for  facilities  than  did  unaided  schools.  Although  criteria  for  grants- 

in-ald  were  relaxed  over  the  years,  by  1949  there  were  still  many  schools 

which  did  not  enjoy  a  Government  subsidy.  The  Beecher  Report  showed  that 

as  late  as  1948  some  61  percent  of  the  primary  schools  and  about  15  per- 

56 

cent  of  the  secondary  schools  were  not  receiving  Government  aid.  The 
unaided  schools  included  many  missionary  schools,  primarily  the  smaller 
bush  or  village  schools  linked  to  a  larger  institution,  as  well  as  the 
independent  schools  that  had  been  created  by  the  Kikuyu  in  1931. 

(11)  The  independent  schools  grew  out  of  a  conflict  between  the 

Kikuyu  and  the  missionaries  which  centered  upon  the  circumcision  of  women. 

From  the  beginning  of  missionary  activity  the  missionary  churches  had 

taught  that  circumcision  of  women,  polygyny,  nonburial  of  the  dead,  and 

57 

many  of  the  traditional  dances  were  "indecent  and  barbaric  practices.  ' 

All  of  these  practices  wore  integral  parts  of  the  Kikuyu  culture  supported 
by  strong  socia.  and  religious  sanctions.  Female  circumcision  was  espe¬ 
cially  important  to  the  society  in  that  only  a  circumcised  girl  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  an  adult  woman,  and  it  was  widely  believed  that  an  uncir¬ 
cumcised  woman  could  not  bear  children.  As  Rosberg  puts  it,  "Not  to  be 
circumcised  was  cc  be  debarred  from  developing  the  personality  and 
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attributes  of  womanhood  and  to  be  condemned  to  remain  psychologically  a 

..58 

little  girl  forever. 

(12)  In  the  earliest  colonial  period  there  appeared  to  be  little 
objection  to  the  missionary  teachings,  but  as  more  and  more  Kikuyu  were 
educated  they  began  to  question  the  necessity  for  abandoning  their  tradi¬ 
tional  practices  in  order  to  remain  true  Christians.  Kenyatta  points  out 
that  faced  with  missionary  opposition  to  traditional  Kikuyu  practices, 

evidence  to  support  such  opposition  was  sought  in  the  Bible,  and  no  such 
59 

evidence  was  found.  The  missionaries,  led  by  the  rigid,  puritanical 
Church  of  Scotland,  continued  their  attempt  to  stamp  out  female  circum¬ 
cision,  and  attempted  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Government.  However, 
in  1926  the  East  African  Governors  decided  that  the  practice  should  not 

be  interfered  with  by  legislation,  but  that  the  Government  should  try  to 

60 

influence  the  tribes  toward  a  milder  form. 

(13)  The  circumcision  issue  took  on  political  overtones  in  1928, 

during  the  elections  for  representatives  to  the  Local  Native  Councils. 

The  Kikuyu  Central  Association  supported  female  circumcision,  and  the 

Church  of  Scotland  Mission  sponsored  a  political  party  dedicated  to  the 

abolition  of  the  custom.  In  1929,  after  hearing  that  a  young  convert  of 

61 

the  Gospel  Missionary  Society  had  been  circumcised  without  her  consent, 
the  head  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  mission  asked  for  a  pledge  of  adherence 
to  all  missionary  doctrine,  especially  the  ban  on  female  circumcision,  by 

ail  members  of  the  church,  pupils,  teachers  auu  other  agents  of  the  mis- 

62 

sion.  The  result  was  a  boycott  of  many  missionary  schools  and  a  wi th- 
drawai  of  teacners  who  refused  to  take  the  pledge,  the  closing  of  many 
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63 

schools,  and  an  educational  crisis  by  early  1931.  (The  political  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  controversy  are  discussed  in  chapter  2,  section  III.) 

(14)  The  Kikuyu  were  highly  motivated  to  gain  a  modern  education 
in  order  to  enhance  their  economic  and  political  status;  they  therefore 
met  this  crisis  by  developing  their  own  schools.  Two  groups  were  formed, 
the  Kikuyu  Karing'a  Schools  and  the  Kikuyu  Independent  Schools  Associa¬ 
tion.  Both  groups  considered  themselves  antimission  but  not  anti-Chris¬ 
tian  and  were  dedicated  to  providing  "a  Christian  education  based  on  Afri. 

64 

can  traditions"  in  schools  funded  and  staffed  entirely  by  Africans. 

They  became  associated  with  the  African  Orthodox  Church  and  the  African 
Independent  Pentecostal  church,  respectively. 

(15)  By  1935,  more  than  40  independent  schools  were  in  operation 

65 

and  by  1947,  more  than  100.  The  schools  spread  throughout  i’.ikuyuland 

and  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  only  schools  to  provide  education 

for  the  African  employees  of  European  settlers.  The  Kenya  African 

66 

Teachers  College  was  opened  as  an  independent  school  in  1939,  and  pro¬ 
vided  most  of  the  teachers.  The  schools  had  no  official  recognition, 
since  they  did  not  follow  the  Government  curriculum, 

(16)  In  the  African  school  system  as  a  whole,  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  staff  left  much  co  be  desired.  As  of  1948,  there  were  165  Euro¬ 
pean  teachers  in  the  system,  and  51  percent  of  the  African  teachers  were 

67 

"untrained."  There  were  four  levels  of  trained  teachers  from  T.l,  the 
highest,  to  T.4,  the  lowest.  To  qualify  as  a  T.4  a  person  must  have  com¬ 
pleted  six  grades  of  school  and  have  completed  a  1-year  training  course; 
T.3  had  to  pass  the  Kenya  African  Preliminary  Examination,  given  after 
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completion  of  Junior  Secondary  School  (8  years  of  schooling),  and  complete 
a  2-year  training  course;  to  hold  a  T.2  a  teacher  had  to  pass  the  Kenya 
African  Secondary  Examination,  given  after  completion  of  the  second  year 
of  Senior  Secondary  School  (10  years  of  schooling),  and  have  completed 
the  2-year  training  course;  the  grade  of  T.l  was  reserved  for  those 

68 

awarded  the  Makerere  Diploma  of  Education  (from  Makerer  College,  Uganda). 
Table  VIII  indicates  that  only  18  percent  of  the  African  teachers  had 
more  than  a  primary  education  and  had  completed  a  2-year  teacher  training 
course. 


TABLE  VIII.  AFRICAN  TEACHER  QUALIFICATIONS,  1948 


T.l 

T.2 

T.  3 

T.4 

Untrained 

Number  of 

teachers  .  . 

.  .  .  56  .  . 

.  129  . 

.  .  853  .  . 

1,710  .  . 

.  .  2,852 

Percent.  .  . 

.  .  .  1  .  . 

2  . 

15  .  . 

31  .  . 

.  .  51 

Source:  Kenya,  p  15. 


(17)  Evidence  taKon  by  the*  Beecher  Committee  indicated  that  neither 
the  Africans,  cue  European  Administrators  of  the  school  system  nor  the 
potential  employers  of  the  Africans  were  pleased  with  the  educational 
system.  As  noted  in  (9)  above,  the  articulate  Africans  wanted  expanded 
and  upgraded  primary  schoots  to  provide  universal  literacy.  They  also 
expected  that  completion  of  a  primary  education  would  automatically  pro 
vide  the  graduate  with  a  well-paying,  nonmanual  job.  Since  this  was  noL 
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the  experience  their  children  had  had,  they  requested  postprimary  educa¬ 
tion  in  practical  skills.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  low  percentage  of 
primary  school  enrollment  and  early  dropout  was  not  only  influenced  by 
lack  of  schools  and  funds,  overcrowded  classes,  and  unqualified  teachers 
but  also  by  the  need  to  assist  on  the  farm  or  with  the  herd,  bv  diminish¬ 
ing  parental  influence,  by  the  fact  that  some  wanted  only  bare  literacy, 

69 

and  by  the  lure  of  earning  rather  than  learning. 

(18)  European  administrators  felt  that  the  school  system  did  not 

prepare  the  African  for  the  problems  or  practical  necessities  to  be  faced 

outside  of  school,  including  farming  in  the  reserve.  And  the  employers 

argued  that  the  schools  did  not  fit  the  applicants  for  the  positions  for 

which  they  were  applying,  i.e.,  higher-status  clerical  positions,  nor  did 

70 

the  schools  imbue  the  student  witn  the  "proper"  attitudes  toward  work. 

(19)  There  were  no  statistics  kept  on  literacy  during  this  period, 

however,  by  1966  it  was  estimated  that  not  more  than  30  percent  of  the 

71 

total  population  of  Kenya  was  literate.  Aaronovitch  has  calculated  that 
about  19  percent  of  the  African  population  of  school  age  wen  attending 
school  in  the  mid  forties,  and  there  were  large  numbers  who  either  did  not 
complete  the  first  grade  or  did  not  continue  after  the  l  irst  grade.  There¬ 
fore,  a  very  rou.-h  estimate  would  be  that  not  more  than  13  percent  of  tile 
Kikuyu  were  literate  by  i 932. 

(20)  Thus  it  appears  that  the  school  system  as  it  existed  up  to 
1952  was  not  abie  to  prepare  the  student  for  adult  responsibility  either  in 
the  European  community  or  in  the  African  community.  Many  vho  had  primary 
school  training  nevertheless  flocked  to  the  cities  and  towns  hoping  for 
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nonnanuai  employment,  and  not  finding  it  became  a  group  of  unemployed 

that  were  of  concern  to  both  the  European  and  the  African  community  as  a 

72 

potential  subversive  force.  Additionally,  the  uncontrolled  operation 
of  the  independent  schools  encouraged  the  inculcation  of  dissident  ideas, 
c.  Nonnative  education. 

(1)  The  Kenya  European  schools  accommodated  Europeans  from  all 
of  British  East  Africa  and  maintained  high  academic  standards.  The  system 
followed  the  British  pattern  of  a  7-year  primary  school,  a  A-year  second¬ 
ary  school,  and  2  years  of  preparation  for  university  entrance.  In  19A2 

schooling  became  compulsory  for  European  children  between  the  ages  of  7 
73 

and  15. 

(2)  The  Indian  (Asian)  community  had  a  high  regard  for  educa¬ 
tion.  The  various  segments  of  the  community  established  schools  which 
followed  the  European  pattern  except  that  a  2-year  terminal  practical 
course  was  available  at  the  secondary  level.  These  schools  were  operated 
by  the  Asian  community;  however,  they  received  financial  assistance  from 
the  Government  of  Kenya.  In  19A5  school  attendance  was  made  compulsory 
for  Asian  boys  in  the  three  largest  cities.  Most  of  the  boys  as  well  as 
the  girls  in  other  areas  attended.  In  general  the  Asian  schools  were  of 

poor  quality  because  of  insufficient  funds  for  high  quality  staff  and 
7A 

equipment . 

(3)  The  Arabs  did  not  require  attendance  in  the  regular  school 
system  and  only  a  small  proportion  attended.  Most  of  the  Arabs  sent  their 
children  to  traditional  Koranic  Schools  which  had  been  established  and 
opera  ecu  bv  tr.e  Arab  community  in  Mombasa.  Although  there  was  only  one 
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secondary  school  for  Arabs,  they  were  admitted  to  the  Asian  secondary 
schools . 


TABLE  ix.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  NONNATIVES,  1938-19521 

European  Indian  (Asian)  Arab  and  other 

Primary  Secondary  Primary  Secondary  Primary  Secondary 

1938  .  .  27  .  .  .  .  6  .  .  .  .  69  .  .  .  9  .  .  .  .  9  ....  1 

1952  .  .  37  ....  9  ...  .  90  .  .  .  20  ...  .  13  ....  1 

Sources:  Kenya,  Statistical  Abstract  1955,  p  104. 


(4)  Table  IX  shows  the  growth  of  schools  among  the  non-African 
population.  As  has  been  indicated  above,  all  of  the  European  schools 
were  Government  maintained.  The  Asian  schools  included  both  Government 
schools  and  Government  aided  institutions,  whereas  among  the  Arabs  there 
were  Government  schools  as  well  as  Government  aided  and  unaided  institu¬ 
tions  . 

(5)  A  grosr.  indication  of  relative  interest  in  education  may  be 
obtained  by  comparing  the  ratio  of  primary  schools  to  total  population. 

As  of  1952  in  the  European  community  the  ratio  was  1:1100,  among  the 
Asians  it  was  1:1400,  and  among  the  Arabs  it  was  1:2500. 

d.  Higher  education.  There  were  no  colleges  or  universities  in 
Kenya  as  of  1952.  The  Kenya  African  Teachers  College  was  not  considered 
to  be  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  Most  of  the  Africans  who  quali¬ 
fied  went  to  Makerere  College  in  Uganda  and  some  few  studied  abroad. 
Although  there  were  few  statistics  on  the  subject,  the  Beecher  Report 
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indicates  that  only  23  African  students  entered  Makerere  College  during 

75 

the  3  years,  1946-49.  Europeans,  Asians  and  Arabs  sent  their  children 
abroad,  but  statistics  and  particulars  were  not  available, 

35 .  Religion. 

a.  Introduction.  The  breakdown  of  traditional  religious  values 
has  been  considered  a  contributing  factor  in  the  development  of  Mau  Mau . 
This  section,  therefore,  will  focus  on  the  major  aspects  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Kikuyu  religion,  and  the  changes  brought  about  b\  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary  activity. 

b.  Traditional  Kikuyu  religion.  The  Kikuyu  religion  was  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  three  elements;  belief  in  an  all  powerful  God,  "Ngai,"  belief 
in  the  power  of  spirits,  both  ancestral  and  animistic,  and  a  belief  In 
magic  with  its  concomitant  belief  in  the  power  of  sorcerers  and  medicine 
men.  Magic  is  treated  here  as  an  element  of  religion,  not  only  because 
it  was  one  of  the  ways  the  Kikuyu  related  to  the  supernatural  but  also 
because  the  functions  of  the  medicine  man  involved  both  the  spirits  and 
magic.  As  Leakey  stated,  "It  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  dividing  line  between 

religion  and  magic  in  Kikuyu  society,  nor  between  white  magic  which  is 

76 

beneficial  and  black  .magic  or  witchcraft  which  is  anti-social." 

(I)  Ngai  was  God  for  the  Kikuyu.  He  was  omnipotent,  the  crea¬ 
tor  and  the  source  of  all  things.  Ngai  had  no  parents  or  companion.  He 
lived  in  the  sky  but  came  down  to  earth  to  visit  and  make  inspections,  as 
Kenyatta  puts  it,  and  to  bless  or  punish  the  people  in  accordance  with 
their  behavior.  On  these  visits  he  rested  in  the  mountains;  Mount  Kenya 
was  considered  to  be  his  official  resting  place,  and  it  was  toward  Mount 
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Kenya  than  die  Kikuyu  faced  when  offering  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  Ngai , 
Ngai  was  not.  seen  bv  mortals  but  his  powers  were  manifest  in  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  other  phenomena.  Finally 
there  were  two  related  characteristics  of  Ngai  that  had  important  social 
implications.  The  God  of  the  Kikuyu  did  not  bother  with  the  activities 
of  any  one  person;  rather  he  was  concerned,  at  the  least  with,  an  extended 
family  (mbari),  clan  or  larger  tribal  grouping.  Further,  he  was  not  to 
be  pestered  with  minor  problems,  and  the  implication  is  clear  that  indi¬ 
vidual  problems  were  minor  compared  to  problems  effecting  the  mbari  and 

77 

larger  groups  in  the  tribe. 

(2)  Prayers  and  sacrifices  were  made  to  Ngai  at  planting  time, 
during  early  growth  of  crops,  at  harvest  time,  during  periods  of  drought 
and  epidemics,  and  during  the  ceremonies  of  initiation;  activities  and 
events  which  were  significant  for  the  larger  societal  groups.  Ngai  was 
aLso  called  upon  at  times  of  family  crises.  Birth,  death  and  marriage 
were  events  that  effected  the  entire  mbari,  not  just  the  individual.  The 
ceremonies  were  conducteu  at  special  shrines--fig  trees  or  groves  set 
aside  for  this  purpose.  The  timing  of  the  ceremonies  was  the  responsibi¬ 
lity  of  a  suer,  an  elder  who  had  communication  with  Ngai  in  dreams. 

There  was  no  official  pn.estl.ood.  The  ceremonial  officials  were  senior 
or  ceremonial  eiders,  for  religious  ceremonies  involving  a  grouping 
larger  than  the  nbari ,  or  the  head  of  the  mbari,  the  "murimati."  Usually 
all  members  of  th  .  comrrunity  were  present  or  represented;  however,  women 

of  childbearing  age  and  children  (youth  who  had  not  been  initiated) 

78 

stayed  well  back  from  the  shrine.  On  all  occasions  when  prayers  and 
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sacrifices  were  irade  to  Ngai  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors  were  a’ wavs 

79 

linked  to  the  living  in  the  prayers. 

(3)  The  relationship  between  the  living  an'’  the  ancestral 
spirits  was  an  extension  of  the  prestige  and  r'^pect  accorded  senior 
members  or  elders  within  the  tribe.  Kenv'.cta  pointed  out  that  the 
elder's  presence  or  advice  was  sough',  for  all  occasions,  but  further, 

a  son  always  invited  his  father  to  a  feast  to  act  as  ceremonial  leader; 

if  the  son  had  his  own  horn. stead,  he  gave  his  parents  a  portion  of  his 

produce  such  as  part  r i  an  animal  he  had  killed  or  some  of  the  beer  he 

had  prepared.  The  father  or  elder,  in  turn,  offered  some  beer  or  food 
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to  the  ancestral  spirits. 

(4)  According  to  Kenyatta  the  spirits  were  organized  into  three 

groups.  There  were  the  spirits  of  the  parents  which  communicated  with 

and  advised  end  admonished  their  children  as  they  did  in  life;  there 

were  clan  spirits  which  acted  collectively  in  the  interests  of  the  clan; 

and  there  were  age-group  spirits  which  were  concerned  with  their  age- 

groups.  The  three  groups  combined  maintained  an  interest  in  the  broader 
81 

tribal  affairs. 

(j)  Thu  ancestral  spirits  were  always  with  the  living.  They 
were  believed  to  inhabit  the  ground,  the  huts  where  they  had  lived,  and 
the  courtyard  of  the  homestead.  The  spirits  could  become  displeased 
and  bring  illness  or  misfortune  to  an  individual,  family  or  larger  group. 
They  could,  however,  oe  placated  with  the  proper  ritual  and  gifts.  As 
long  as  the  spirits  received  their  due  it  was  believed  that  the  day-to- 
day  life  of  Li.e  crioe  ano  its  members  would  go  well.  When  food  and  drink 
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wiri  consumed,  some  food  and  beverage  would  be  dropped  close  to  the 

hearth  for  the  spirits,  and  a  short  prayer  would  be  given.  Tt  was  also 
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normal  to  invite  the  spirits  to  partake  in  all  of  the  ceremonies. 

(6)  When  a  minor  disaster,  misfortune  or  illness  visited  an 

individual  or  a  homestead,  it  was  explained  "not  by  natural  causes,  nor 

yet  as  acts  of  vengence  by  God,  but  by  the  disapproval  of  the  ancestral 

spirits  for  some  act  of  commission  or  omission  that  had  displeased 
83 

them."  Under  these  circumstances  the  medicine  man  of  the  district, 
the  "mondo-mogo,"  was  asked  to  discover  what  spirit  or  spirits  were 
offended,  what  the  specific  offense  was,  and  what  was  required  to  appease 
the  spirit  or  spirits.  Hie  required  ritual  would  be  undertaken  by  the 
homestead  or  family  under  the  leadership  of  the  elder  of  the  group. 

(7)  Belief  in  animism,  that  there  are  spirits  of  trees,  rocks, 
streams  and  other  inanimate  objects,  played  a  much  less  important  role  in 
the  Kikuyu  religious  system  than  Ngai  and  ancestral  spirits.  However, 
care  was  taken  not  to  offend  these  spirits  lest  supernatural  forces  would 
cause  harm.  For  example,  the  tree  spirits  were  believed  to  require  a 
home  in  the  trees.  Therefore,  when  felling  trees  to  clear  part  of  the 
forest  for  cultivation,  some  large  trees  were  always  left  as  a  home  for 
the  spirits  oi  the  tries  tiiat  had  teen  cut  down. 

(8)  A  belief  in  magic,  the-  ability  to  control  impersonal  super¬ 
natural  forces  for  one's  own  ends  through  the  proper  herbs,  amulets,  or 
set  rituals,  was  another  aspect  of  the  Kikuyu  religious  system.  The 
Kikuyu  believed  that  magic  could,  among  other  things,  heal,  protect  one 
from  a  mu  1 1  i  t  ad of  dangers,  cause  another  to  love  one,  and  purify  after 
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contracting  spiritual  uncleanliness.  The  medicine  man  was  the  expert 
in  magic  and  the  practitioner.  He  served  an  individual  on  the  client 
basis  for  a  fee.  The  medicine  man  prepared  the  proper  mixture  of  ingre¬ 
dients,  sard  the  proper  magical  phrases,  and  instructed  the  client  in  the 
use  of  the  magical  potion  or  amulet.  He  usually  exacted  an  oath  from  the 
client  stipulating  that  the  client  would  not  reveal  to  anyone  else  the 
magical  knowledge  he  might  have  witnessed. 

(9)  To  purify  a  client  the  medicine  man  had  to  divine  the 
source  of  the  ritual  unc'eanliness,  since  most  of  the  time  the  client  was 
unaware  of  it.  Ritual  uncleanliness  was  brought  on  by  breaking  a  reli¬ 
gious  or  social  taboo,  by  not  carrying  out  one's  parents'  wishes,  by 
being  subject  to  magic,  or  by  certain  oaths.  Once  the  cause  was  ascer- 
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cained,  the  proper  ritual  and  ceremony  was  prescribed  for  purification. 

(10)  Administration  of  oaths  and  their  effectiveness  was  inti- 
mately  related  to  the  Kikuyus'  strong  belief  in  the  power  of  magic,'  and 
thus,  in  a  broad  sense,  was  part  of  their  religious  system.  Simply  stated 
an  oath  was  a  statement  of  fact  or  resolve  which  invited  penalties,  usuall 
stipulated  in  the  oath,  if  the  facts  were  not  correct  or  the  resolve  not 
carried  through.  The  penalties  were  to  be  administered  by  supernatural 
powers.  Traditionally,  the  Kikuyu  used  oaths  as  a  Iasi  resort  in  judicial 
matters,  in  land  transactions,  as  part  of  the  rite  of  purification,  as 
an  expression  of  resoluteness  oofore  an  enemy,  to  stop  conflict  between 
groups,  anc  to  insure  secrecy,  for  example  to  keep  the  initiation  cere¬ 
monies  secret  irom  uninitiates  or  not  to  betray  the  magician's  art  or 
instruct  ions . 
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(1L)  Taking  an  oath  was  always  a  serious  matter,  not  only 
because  of  the  strong  belief  that  the  supernatural  powers  would  inevi¬ 
tably  invoke  the  prescribed  penalties  if  the  oath  was  broken,  but  also 
because  the  penalties  in  most  instances  could  be  meted  out  on  any  mem¬ 
ber  or  members  of  the  extended  family.  An  oath  was  almost  always  a 
social  act,  taken  among  witnesses,  but  only  after  the  families  of  the 
men  involved  were  satisfied  that  their  representative  was  in  the  right. 

The  strength  of  belief  in  the  power  of  oaths  was  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  many  judicial  cases--especially  when  the  court  would  not  come  to 
a  satisfactory  decision--if  the  injured  party  demanded  that  both  parties 

to  the  dispute  take  an  oath,  a  confession  could  be  expected  by  the  guilty 
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party. 

(12)  It  is  apparent  that  the  traditional  Kikuyu  religious  system 
supported  collective  action  and  collective  responsibility  rather  than 
individuality.  Religious  rituals  from  supplication  of  Ngai  to  "oathing" 
required  at  least  family  participation,  and  many  required  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  larger  social  groups  such  as  the  age -groups  or  the  members  of  a 
ridge  (the  largest  communal  grouping  for  most  ceremonies).  Some  aspects  o 
magic  appeared  to  be  exceptions  in  that  just  the  magician  ami  bis  client 
were  involved.  Further,  the  system  permitted  only  the  senior  representa¬ 
tives,  the  elder  ol’  the  lamily  or  eiders  of  the  tribe,  to  conduct  the 
religious  ceremonies--even  the  medicine  man  had  to  reach  the  status  of  an 

This  is  the  word  used  in  the  literature  to  describe  the  Kikuyu  (or 
Mau  Man)  taking  of  oaths. 
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cider  before  he  could  practice  his  art--giving  additional  support  to 
collective  action  and  responsibility, 
c.  Christianity  and  change. 

(1)  Christian  missions  were  established  in  Kikuyuland  and  in 

other  areas  around  the  highlands  after  the  railroad  had  reached  Nairobi. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  mission  arrived  first,  and  set  up  a  station  near 
88 

Nairobi  in  1898.  Others  quickly  followed  and  by  1902  there  were  five 
missionary  societies  spread  among  the  Kikuyu.  Besides  the  Church  of 
Scotland  mission,  there  was  a  Roman  Catholic  mission,  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  African  Inland  Mission 
which  was  intordcnominationa 1  primarily  composed  of  Baptists  and 
Seventh  Day  Adventists  under  American  leadership,  and  the  Gospel  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  composed  of  a  fundamentalist  group  that  had  broken  away 
from  the  African  Inland  Mission. 

(2)  The  societies  divided  Kikuyuland  into  areas  of  operation 
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in  order  to  avoid  overlapping  and  duplication.  However,  by  1910  there 
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were  18  different  societies  spread  from  Nairobi  to  Lake  Victoria,  and 
although  not  all  of  them  had  established  mission  stations  among  the 
Kikuyu,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  five  original  societies  no  longer 
enjoyed  their  monopoly. 

(3)  Each  society  had  somewhat  different  traditions  and  beliefs, 
varying  levels  of  commitment,  and  different  techniques  and  attitudes 
toward  proselytizing  and  education.  Nonetheless,  each  set  up  stations 
which  were  economic  and  educational  as  well  as  evangelizing  units.  By 
their  early  practice  of  keeping  converts  within  the  mission  stations,  and 
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by  continued  stress  on  the  evils  of  polygyny,  c 1 i toridec Lumy ,  drinking 

of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  barbarous  dances,  they  caused  doubt  among 

the  Kikuyu  about  many  of  the  customs,  values  and  beliefs  embodied  in 
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their  traditional  religious  and  social  systems. 

(4)  It  took  a  fairly  long  time  for  the  first  Kikuyu  to  be 
converted  to  Christianity,  Decause  the  missionaries  first  had  to  learn 
the  Kikuyu  language  and  then  embark  on  the  difficult  Lask  of  persuading 

them  to  "abandon  their  own  highly  organized  beliefs  for  those  of  Chris- 
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tianity."  However,  the  mission  stations  attracted  the  Kikuyu  through 
medical  services  and  education,  and  the  mission  soon  became  an  impor¬ 
tant  medium  of  social  change.  Statistics  on  African  adherents  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  reliable  enough  to  be  discussed  in  the  sources  used. 
There  was  some  discrepancy  even  in  the  early  1960's  when  two  estimates 
were  presented  by  the  Area  Handbook  for  Kenya;  an  estimate  of  60  percent, 
and  a  more  conservative  estimate  that  only  40  percent  considered  them¬ 
selves  Christians  at  that  time.  The  proportion  was  undoubtedly  smaller 
from  1930  to  1952,  but  there  is  no  way  of  making  an  estimation. 

(5)  There  were  several  major  reasons  why  missionary  activity 
influenced  the  break  from  Kikuyu  institutions  and  brought  about  a  nega¬ 
tive  reaction  to  missionaries  as  exemplified  in  the  so-caiicd  separatist 
or  independent  churches.  A  t  rue  convert  would  noL  participate  in  what  he 
now  considered  to  be  heathen  practices,  including  family  rituals,  initia¬ 
tion  and  polygynous  marriage.  Others,  because  they  were  boarded  at:  mis¬ 
sionary  schools,  did  not  take  part  in  the  ccrcmoni.cs.  Still  others  who 
had  come  to  the  mission  station  only  for  its  educational  advantages 
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began  to  doubt  the  value  of  tribal  practices.  Absence  from  ceremonies 
by  Kikuyu  was  also  prompted  by  the  exigencies  of  a  job  on  a  settler's 
farm  or  in  the  city.  Such  absence  was  influenced  only  indirectly  by 
missionaries  in  that  they  were  persuaded  tc  take  such  positions  while 
in  school  and  influenced  by  the  general  value  orientation  of  the  Western 
missionaries. 

(6)  S'. nee  many  of  the  Kikuyu  rituals  were  not  valid  unless  all 
members  of  the  family  were  present,  the  traditionalists  in  the  society 
became  hostile  to  the  missionaries.  Further,  many  fathers  disowned  their 
absent  children.  This  permitted  valid  ceremonies,  but  the  children  then 
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lost  their  inheritance  and  the  social  support  of  their  family  and  tribe. 

(7)  The  position  of  the  missionaries  against  polygyny  anu 

cli tor idee tomy  was  important  in  the  breakdown  of  tradition,  and  the  latter 
became  the  catalyst  for  the  organization  of  separatist  Churches.  Although 
the  controversy  surrounding  clitoridectomy ,  as  it  heated  up  in  the  late 
1920's,  became  the  focus  of  the  Kikuyu  break  with  the  missionaries,  other 
factors  certainly  contributed  to  the  separation.  The  missionary  societies 
differed  in  their  policies  toward  potential  converts.  Some  did  accept  a 
man  who  had  more  chan  one  wife  and  excommunicated  him  if  he  took  another 
wife  after  conversion,  whereas  others  accepted  the  polygamous  family. 

And,  if  all  w«_re  against  clitoridectomy  in  principle,  some  were  content 

to  make  small  ..nroads  on  the  practice  and  wait  for  it  to  end  gradually 
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whereas  others  wanted  the  practice  stopped  at  once.  With  increased 
internal  migration,  Kikuyu  from  different  geographical  areas  met  each 
other  as  well  as  members  of  other  tribes,  and  when  these  differences 
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tmong  the  powerful  white  missionaries  were  discovered,  doubts  were 
raised.  In  i.idition,  the  experience  of  many  Kikuyu  in  world  Was  I  whoso 
they  saw  wi i i  tc  f  igliti  n  •.  white  reducee.  t!ie  power  and  authors  tv  01  the 
white  man  in  their  eves.  Thus  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  ingredients 
for  a  movement  to  retain  elements  of  traditional  culture. 

(8)  Two  major  independent  churches  were  organized  in  the  early 

1930's  in  association  with  the  independent  schools:  the  Kikuyu  African 

Orthodox  Church  and  the  Kikuyu  Independent  Pentecostal  Church.  A  number 

of  smaller  religious  movements  also  appeared.  In  general  all  of  the 

independent  religious  organizations  were  based  or.  Christianity  but  also 

supported  the  major  Kikuyu  social  institutions.  Leakey  points  out  that 

these  churches  used  translations  of  the  Bible  provided  bv  the  missionary 
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societies  as  well  as  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  mission  hymnals. 

In  essence  the  movement  was  an  attempt  to  preserve  traditional  culture 
and  was  antimissionary  and  antiwhite  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  (for 
the  political  implications  of  the  independent  churches,  see  chapter  2, 
section  III).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  substantial  numbers  of  African 
Christians  did  not  join  the  new  movements,  nor  did  those  who  adhered  to 
traditional  Kikuyu  culture.  The  movement'  a  p  pea  ret  to  have  attracted  ritani 
who  were  not  really  committed  to  either  but  who  needed  some  spiritual 
support . 

d.  Nonnative  religious  affiliation.  As  of  1948,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  overwhelming  majority  (95  percent)  of  Europeans  were  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  more  than  99  percent  of  the  Arabs  were  Muslim.  However,  the 
Asians  were  distributed  among  several  religious  groups.  A  most  44  percent 
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were  Hindu,  almost  30  percent  were  Muslim,  about  10  percent  were  Sikh, 
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about  8  percent  were  Christian  and  about  6  percent  were  Jain. 

36.  Commu  lication.  The  traditional  method  of  communicate  n  within  and 
between  tribes  was  by  word  of  mouth.  Prior  to  the  Colonial  period, 
there  was  limited  contact  between  members  of  different  tribes  because 
there  was  little  internal  migration  and  because  of  language  differences 
even  within  the  three  major  language  groups.  However,  as  was  pointed  out 
above,  there  was  some,  if  limited,  intermarriage  and  trade  between  adja¬ 
cent  tribes.  With  the  arrival  of  the  British  and  the  Colonial  period, 
newspapers  and  radio  supplemented  word  of  mouth  communication. 

a.  The  first  newspapers  catered  to  the  British  and  the  literate 
Asians.  As  the  number  of  Africans  with  some  education  and  political 
awareness  increased,  newspapers  were  published  in  Swahili  and  in  other 
African  languages.  A  Government  newspaper,  "Habari,"  nrinted  in  Swahili 

started  publication  in  the  1920's.  The  first  Kikuyu  language  newspaper, 
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a  monthly,  was  started  in  1928  by  the  Kikuyu  Central  Association.  By 
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1930  there  were  17  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  in  circulation, 

and  although  the  number  had  increased  to  22  by  1931,  there  were  only  18 
99 

by  1938.  There  was,  unfortunately,  no  itemization  of  the  number 

printed  in  an  African  language  as  against  those  printed  in  English.  In 

1940,  a  dispatch  from  Johannesburg  stated  that  a  Swahili  "propaganda 

edition"  of  a  Nairobi  newspaper  called  Baraza,  was  reported  to  have  "an 
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excellent  circulation  throughout  Kenya  and  Uganda." 

(.)  The  African  press  grew  rapidly  after  World  War  II.  Four 
papers  were  started  in  1943,  and  by  1932  the  number  had  grown  to  seven. 
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These  were  supplemented  by  a  number  of  nowssheets  in  1951.  Circula¬ 


tion,  however,  was  rather  limited.  Mumenyerie,  a  weekly,  had  a  circu- 
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lation  oi  about  10,000,  which  was  considered  rather  high.  The 


influence  of  the  African  press  was  also  restricted  by  the  low  literacy 


rate  among  Africans.  It  is  likely  that  no  more  than  15  percent  of  the 


African  population  was  literate. 


(2)  Both  Rosberg  and  Corfield  believed  that  the  increase  in 


newspapers  and  nowssheets  was  responsible  for  "fostering  political  action 
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in  Kenya's  cities,"  and  for  an  increase  in  hostility  between  Africans 
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and  the  Government  and  settlers.  The  Kikuyu  were  influenced  by  the 


press  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  other  tribes  since  there  were  a  large 


number  of  Kikuyu  in  Nairobi  where  most  of  the  papers  were  published, 


most  were  printed  in  the  Kikuyu  language,  and  the  Kikuvu  tribe  lived 


closest  to  Nairobi,  which  made  circulation  easier  than  in  distant  local i- 
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ties . 


(!>  Ali  hough  the  Government  felt  that  the  papers,  in  geiural. 


were  hostile  and  subversive,  Corfield  claims  that  there  was  almost  com¬ 


plete  freedom  of  the  press  until  the  emergency  in  1952.  From  1906  until 


195u  -tier,  was  miV  a  Book  and  Newspaper  Registration  Ordinance  which 


required  no  more  than  registration.  Control  was  ixeriei,  unc or  i.ic  sedi¬ 


tion  law  of  tin  Penal  Code.  In  1950  the  Penal  Cone  was  amended  to  give 


the  courts  power  to  confiscate  presses  used  for  printing  seditious 


material,  and  in  1952  the  Government  was  given  the  power  to  revoke 
1 06 

1  licenses . 
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b.  Radio  broadcasting  came  to  Kenya  in  1928  through  the  Government 

107 

operated  and  controlled  Kenya  Broadcasting  Service.  Although  radio 

had  the  potential  to  influence  illiterates,  there  were  only  3,000 

108  109 

receivers  in  Kenya  in  1938  and  but  17,000  in  1933.  Even  though 
each  set  undoubtedly  had  a  rather  large  aid  cnce,  most  of  the  impact 
probablv  was  urban  since  most  of  the  uplands  did  not  have  electricity 
and  battery  operated  receivers  were  expensive. 

c.  The  spread  of  i nformat ion  by  word  of  mouth  continued  to  be  the 
most  important  system  of  communication  in  rural  areas  up  to  1952  if  not 
beyond.  During  this  period  the  colonial  administrators  relied  primarily 
on  the  representatives  of  the  African  tribes  to  bring  information  about 
Government  policies  and  practices  to  the  rank  and  file.  Sometimes  this 
provided  problems  through  garbled  communication  and  lack  of  understanding 
because  Swahili,  which  was  not  the  language  of  either  grmp,  was  used. 

For  example,  Leakey  points  out  that  a  District  Commissioner  might  have 
said  the  government  would  try  to  do  something,  but  it  would  reach  the 
people  as  will,  and  when  the  Government  did  not  come  through  the  people 
felt  that  the  Government  went  back  on  its  word .  Also  throughout  this 
period  when  an  important  Government  order  or  decision  required  communica¬ 
tion,  or  waer.  important  grievances  needed  to  be  heard,  a  "ouraza"  or 
large  public  meeting  was  held  to  inform  or  receive  information  from  the 
rank  and  file.  Further,  it  is  apparent  that  the  limited  spread  of  Mau 
Mau  to  other  tribes  was  accomplished  through  face-to-face,  word-of-mouth 

communication,  usually  througn  the  intermediary  of  Kikuyu  tribesmen  who 

i  10 

hau  migrated  to  other  tribal  areas. 
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d.  In  sum,  the  press  supplemented  word  of  mouth  communication  to 
increase  political  awareness  and  unrest  among  the  urban  population  pri¬ 
marily  in  Nairobi,  and  among  some  of  the  rural  population  near  Nairobi. 
However,  problems  of  literacy  and  lack  of  radio  communication  probably 
constrained  the  spread  of  increasing  unrest,  and  with  it  the  spread  of 
Mau  Mau . 

37.  Major  aspects  of  Kikuyu  rural  life. 

a.  Before  the  Colonial  period  the  Kikuyu  engaged  in  subsistence 
agriculture.  The  family  (see  section  II  below)  was  the  economic  unit, 
producing  and  consuming  the  fruits  of  its  labor  within  the  framework  of 
the  larger  famiLy  unit,  the  mbari. 

b.  An  mbari  consisted  of  several  homesteads  whose  families  formed 
a  common  descent  group.  Each  homestead  consisted  of  a  hut  for  each  wife 
and  for  the  husband,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  fence.  The  homesteads 
were  spread  out  over  the  land  jointly  held  by  the  mbari,  the  "githaka." 
The  githaka  might  not  be  one  large;  plot,  but  could  be  several  dispersed 
areas.  There  was  usually  a  bachelor  hut  outside  the  homesteads,  in 
which  initiated  bachelors  of  several  homseteaus  slept.  There  were  no 
population  concentrations  similar  to  village  or  towns.  Although  a  man 
with  many  wives  would  have  a  large  homestead,  and  several  homesteads 
might  be  situated  in  fairly  close  proximity,  specialized  activities  asso¬ 
ciated  with  village  or  urban  life,  such  as  commerce,  trade  and  industry 
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were  not  found. 

c.  The  lints  were  circular  and  usuaLly  made  of  poles,  thatch  roof, 

112 

and  mud  walls,  Tiny  required  rebuilding  after  about  10  years.  A 
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three-stone  hearth  commanded  the  center  of  the  hut.  Sticks  partitioned 

113 

the  wall  space  into  sleeping  quarters,  storage  and  an  area  for  goats. 

d.  The  pace  of  rural  life  was  tied  to  the  agricultural  calendar, 
religious  ceremonies  and  market  davs.  There  were  essentially  four  sea¬ 
sons,  two  rainy  seasons  and  two  harvests.  All  members  of  the  domestic 
family,  except  for  very  voting  children,  took  part  in  ag  icultural  duties 
and  erring  for  the  animals  within  a  sex-based  division  of  labor.  Markets 
were  held  every  fourth  day  in  a  cleared  area  convenient  to  the  scattered 
population.  They  were  not  more  than  7  miles  apart  in  the  more  hoavilv 
populated  areas.  The  Kikuyu  would  trade  surplus  farm  products,  home 
manufactured  goods,  and  perhaps  items  taken  in  trade  with  neighboring 
tribes.  Market  davs  were  evidently  important  enough  so  that  feuds  and 

fighting  were  stopped  during  market  days,  and  members  of  the  warrior  age- 
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grade  were  responsible  tor  law  and  order. 

e.  Trading  was  by  barter,  but  sheep  and  goats  were  regarded  as  the 

standard  of  value.  Cattle  were  a  status  symbol  of  the  wealthy  In 

respect  t.  brideprice  i  cow  was  worth  about  10  sheep  or  goats.  The  milk 

of  a  cow  was  used  for  children  and  the  hide,  after  the  cow  haa  died,  was 

used  for  bedding  and  sandals.  A  cow  was  never  killed  for  a  sacrifice  or 

for  food  unless  there  was  a  famine.  Bulls  or  oxen,  however,  wi re  Rilled 

11; 

for  a  luxurious  feast  or  for  sacrifice. 

f.  Colonialism  introduced  a  money  economy.  Many  of  the  cnanges 
that  occurred  in  the  rural  areas  were,  in  some  respect,  related  to  the 
Kikuyu's  consequent  need  for  money.  The  need  became  acute  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  ir.stim  ted  head  and  hue  taxes  on  all  Africans.  Money,  however, 
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was  obtainable  at  first  only  by  wage  labor  either  in  the  cities  and  towns 
or  on  the  farms  of  the  settlers.  In  large  part,  the  taxes  were  part  of  a 
campaign  to  get  the  African  to  work  for  the  settlers  and  others. 

g.  These  policies  promoted  movement  to  the  towns  and  to  European 
farms.  In  general,  families  i. loved  to  European  farms  ;s  "squatters"  where 
they  were  given  a  plot  of  land  on  the  estate  that  they  could  farm  and  on 
which  they  could  graze  their  animals.  They  were  paid  for  what  they  pro¬ 
duced  on  their  plot  by  the  owner  of  the  estate.  In  other  cases  men 
migrated  to  the  towns  without  their  families  as  a  temporary  expedient  to 
earn  money  for  taxes.  Later,  continued  contact  with  Europeans  and  Asians 
produced  needs  for  European  clothing  and  other  manufactured  products. 

Male  movement  to  the  cities,  although  transitory  for  the  most  part,  left 
the  women  in  charge  of  the  homestead.  Reduction  in  male  guidance  and 
movement  away  from  the  homestead  after  initiation  age  reduced  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  family  on  young  men  and,  for  many,  there  was  incomplete  social¬ 
ization,  therefore,  incomplete  knowledge  of  and  adherence  to  tribal 
customs,  traditions  and  values. 

h.  European  clothing,  shorts,  cotton  shirts  and  cotton  dresses, 

gradually  came  into  use  in  the  rural  areas.  Some  of  these  items  wore 

secured  in  the  traditional  markets  which  evidently  continued  in  areas  not 
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close  to  one  oi  the  towns  that  grew  up  under  colonialism.  Others 

bought  goods  at  the  general  stores,  run  primarily  by  Asians,  in  the  small 
towns  in  the  countryside. 

i.  Kith  increasing  need  for  money  for  European  goods,  which  were 
considered  status  symbols  as  well  as  part  of  the  magic  of  these  powerful 
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people,  some  cash  crops  were  farmed.  Until  after  World  War  II  some  cash 
crops  were  prohibited  to  Africans,  and  by  1952  few  of  the  rural  community 
were  engaged  primarily  in  cash  crop  farming. 

j .  The  influence  of  Europeans  was  also  seen  in  new  types  of  houses 

that  were  built  on  the  homesteads.  Instead  of  the  huts  a  larger  house, 

divided  into  several  rooms,  was  built.  When  each  wife  in  a  polvgvnous 

household  had  her  own  hut,  the  privacy  helped  reduce  jealousy.  With  all 

the  wives  in  the  same  house,  albeit  in  separate  rooms,  jealousy  and  ill 
117 

will  were  created. 

k.  Although  the  activities  in  the  rural  areas  outwardly  appeared  to 
be  little  changed,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  gradual  shift  to  an  excess 
of  women  in  the  rural  areas,  loss  of  authority  and  control  over  the  youth 
by  the  family  and  the  elders  which  produced  a  deterioration  of  traditional 
customs  and  beliefs,  and  some  change  toward  cash  cropping  rather  than  a 
subsistence  economy. 

38.  Major  aspects  of  Kikuyu  urban  life:  sources  of  tension.  Except  for 
Mombasa  and  perhaps  Malindi  and  Lamu  on  the  coast,  there  were  no  popula¬ 
tion  concentrations  that  could  be  considered  urban  in  Kenya  before  the 
colonial  period,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Kikuyu  were  found  in  the 
coastal  areas  at  that  time.  Nairobi,  to  become  the  largest  city  in  Kenya, 
was  founded  as  a  railroad  settlement  in  1899,  and  soon  became  the  seat  of 
Government  and  the  center  of  commerce,  industry  and  finance.  Other  towns 
developed,  first  along  the  railroad  route  and  then  beyond,  as  administra¬ 
tive  and  trading  centers.  Since  the  Kikuyu  tribal  lands  were  almost 
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adjacent  U'  Nairobi  and  the  main  route  of  the  railroad,  contact  with  urban 
areas  came  earlier  than  with  other  tribes. 

a.  Early  migration  to  Nairobi  and  the  towns  was  lustered  b v  !  iw 
necessity  to  engage  in  wage  labor.  The  early  migrants  were  those  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  did  not  work  on  the  settlers'  farms.  Later,  with 
the  growth  of  the  African  population  and  increased  pressure  on  the  land, 
urban  migration  became  a  search  for  better  economic  opportunities  than 
agriculture  afforded.  Then  as  more  Kikuyu  were  educated  they  came  to 
Nairobi  and  the  towns  in  search  of  nonmenial,  higher  status  positions  for 
which  they  felt  qualified. 

b.  For  the  most  part,  this  was  a  transitory  migration  of  males  who 
spent  part  of  the  year  working  for  wages.  Very  few  Africans  had  their 
families  with  them.  Most  of  the  early  migrants  only  wished  supplementary 
income,  and  when  they  had  earned  enough  they  would  return  to  their  home¬ 
stead.  However,  this  practice  persisted  to  some  degree  throughout  and 
beyond  the  period  under  consideration  in  this  study.  Many  of  the  later 
migrants  may  have  wished  to  work  and  live  permanently  in  Nairobi  and  the 
towns,  but  found  that  the  housing  provided  for  them  by  their  employers 
would  not  suffice  Lor  their  families  and  that  the  wages  received  v.u.re 
barely  sufficient  for  their  individual  needs.  Therefore,  almost  all  of 

the  Kikuyu  maintained  some  ties  with  the  land  either  as  tenants  or  lane- 
1  Id 

owners,  inhibiting  the  growth  of  the  stable  urban  population  of  Kikuyu. 

c.  Many  conditions  of  urban  life  produced  personal  stress  and 
anxiety  among  the  \ikuyu.  Residential  areas  in  Nairobi  and  most  of  the 
larger  towns  were  segregated,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  African 
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residential  area  had  the  worst  housing  and  sanitation.  Most  of  the 

Africans  lived  in  barracks-type  housing  provided  by  the  employer.  Such 

housing  was  designed  for  single  men  rather  than  for  families.  Each  man 

occupied  a  small  room,  and  shared  comnon  cooking  and  sanitary  facilities. 

As  African  migration  to  urban  areas  increased,  housing  could  not  keep  up 

with  demand,  resulting  in  a  proliferation  of  shacks,  overcrowding  and 
119 

slums . 

d.  Other  obvious  contrasts  were  the  type  of  work  allotted  to 

Africans ,  and  their  low  level  of  wages.  Aaronovi Led  points 

out  that  as  of  1945  about  70  percent  of  the  African  wage  earners  were 

considered  unskilled  by  their  employers,  and  10  percent  were  domestic 
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servants.  This  was  especially  disheartening  to  those;  who  had  completed 

come  education  since  they  expected  to  qualify  for  nonmenial  positions,  and 
evidently  were  not  willing  to  start  at  the  bottom  and  work  their  way  up  in 
a  job.  They  were  seeking  status  positions  that  wire  denied  many  of  them. 
It  is  of  no  relevance,  here,  what  the  objective  facts  were,  whether  the 
African  was  not  qualified  or  the  potential  employer  was  discriminating 
against  him.  What  is  relevant  is  that  he  had  come  to  town  with  expecta¬ 
tions,  given  to  him  or  inferred  hv  him  during  his  educational  experience, 
ana  taese  ox,  >ec cations  were  not  fulfilled,  creating  frustration,  stress 
ana  a. et  / .  As  has  aeon  mentioned,  there  were  sufficient  numbers  of 
Kikuyu  young  men  in  tnis  predicament  that  both  the  Government  and  tribal 
leaders  were  worried  chat  they  might  become  a  subsersive  force. 


S.-t  .Ik  _>  rr.i  r;  pii  on  ilouc.it  i  on . 
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e.  Separation  from  the  homestead,  the  cohesive  domestic  and 
extended  family,  and  other  tribal  grot  os,  even  for  periods  of  less  than 
a  year,  removed  Lhe  Kikuyu  from  the  traditional  source  of  social  control 
and  removed  him  from  the  support  that  had  always  been  part  of  his  life. 

He  observed  new  activities,  was  introduced  to  new  values  and  became  con¬ 
fused  and  anxious.  Further,  if  he  liad  been  initiated,  was  married,  or 
had  a  child  ready  for  initiation,  the  traditional  society  accorded  him 

a  status  position  which  he  was  aware  of.  In  the  urban  environment  he 
either  hail  no  status  or  was  impressed  that  he  was  at  the  lowest  rung  of 
the  status  hierachy,  adding  to  his  insecurity. 

f.  Many  of  the  educated  Kikuyu--that  is,  those  who  had  acquired 
some  education  and  were  literate  even  if  they  had  not  completed  primary 
or  secondary  school--had  been  separated  from  their  family  environment 
while  attending  school  so  that  they  lacked  some  strength  of  attachment 
to  traditional  values.  They  had  learned  enough  to  doubt  many  of  their 
traditional  values  but  did  not  have  sufficient  preparation  to  have  SLrong 
attachments  to  the  European  system.  They  were  in  between  two  worlds. 

They  had  been  motivated  in  their  educational  pursuits  to  obtain  the 
"magic"  of  the  superior  white  "tribe,"  and  having  been  exposed  expected 
access  to  higner  sLatus  jobs,  to  have  higher  status  and  to  have  access  to 
the  materia L  goods  associated  with  European  status.  The  failure  of  many 
to  attain  their  goal  led  to  insecurity,  stress,  frustration  and  anxiety. 

g.  After  World  War  II  many  Africans  who  had  served  with  the  BriLish 
Armed  Forces  migrated  to  Nairobi  and  other  urban  areas  in  Kenya.  The 
former  soldiers  had  beer,  fed,  clothed  and  paid  the  same  as  other  soldiers, 
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many  had  served  overseas  where  they  had  the  opportunity  to  compare  their 

situation  with  commonwealth  countries,  returned  with  some  political 

121 

sophistication  and  had  saved  some  money.  The  ex-soldiers  returned 
with  higher  standards  and  expectations  which  were  not  realized.  Some 
used  their  savings  to  open  a  business  and,  because  of  lack  of  experience, 
most  failed.  Here  again  failure  to  realize  expectations  ied  to  frustra¬ 
tion  and  insecurity. 

h.  Although  the  experience  of  men  in  urban  areas  has  been  empha¬ 
sized,  women  also  migrated  to  the  city  and  towns  but  in  much  fewer  num¬ 
bers.  Those  who  did  so  were  those  who  had  not  rrarried  because  many  of 
the  eligible  men  were  in  towns  or  who  might  have  become  second  wives  in 

areas  where  polygyny  was  breaking  down;  those  whose  marriages  had  broken 
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and  who  were  far  from  their  homestead;  and  unwed  mothers  who  had  been 
cared  for  at  missionary  stations.  These  women  tried  to  find  husbands  in 
town  or  get  work  as  nursemaids  in  European  homes.  However,  Leakey  con¬ 
tends  that  many  failed  in  both  endeavors  and  wound  up  as  prostitutes. 

i.  The  conditions  of  the  urban  Kikuyu  were  conducive  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  many  organizations  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Many  tribal  associa¬ 
tions  grew  up  to  promote  the  social  welfare  of  their  members  in  Nairobi 

and  Mombasa;  ^abor  unions  v.Tere  organized;  vocational  and  trade  associations 
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were  formed,  as  well  as  political  organizations.  Many  Kikuyu  probably 

joined  one  or  another  organization,  especially  the  tribal  associations, 

in  the  hope  that  such  an  organization  would  substitute  for  their  extended 
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family.  Others  joined,  and  were  active,  in  order  to  achieve  a  status 
position  which  they  believed  they  deserved  or  had  lost  through  separation 
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from  their  homesteads  but  had  not  been  able  to  achieve  occupationally. 

In  most  cases  the  leadership  of  these  organizations  was  made  up  of 
younger,  educated  men  who  would  not  have  achieved  higher  status  in  their 
tribe  for  some  years  but  who  believed  it  was  their  due  by  virtue  ol  edu¬ 
cational  achievement.  The  proliferation  of  associations  may  have  been 
influenced  by  that  aspect  of  Kikuyu  tradition  th: t  sanctioned  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  age-groups  which  cut  across  family  and  clan  groups,  and  by  the 
attempt  of  the  Kikuyu  to  imitate  or  adapt  institutions,  used  successfully 
by  their  higher  status  urban  neighbors,  the  Asians  and  the  Europeans. 

j.  Certainly  not  all  of  the  urban  Africans  felt  insecure  in  the 
midst  of  strange  values  or  because  they  were  somewhere  between  two  systems 
of  values,  accepting  neither  and  not  being  accepted  by  the  system  to  which 

they  aspired.  Middleton  tells  us  that  "an  African  middle  class  was 
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clearly  emerging."  This  group  regarded  themselves  as  enlightened, 

having  freed  themselves  o'.-  tribal  superstitions  and  loyalties.  They  were 

members  of  different  tribes  who  had  a  relatively  high  educational  level, 

adhered  to  Christianity,  and  were  monogamous.  Their  status  symbols  were 

European;  the  use  of  English  as  a  language,  living  in  European-type 

housing,  wearing  European  clothing,  in  effect  the  European  style  of  lift. 

They  envisioned  ihe  past  in  terms  of  the  grandeur  of  tribal  exploits  and 

peaceful  tribal  Life  "in  which  ties  of  fraternal  kinship  between  tribesmen 

and  of  wise  guidance  and  authority  between  young  and  old  were  idyllic  and 

12b 

without  strain  or  stress."  Their  aim  was  a  united  African  Kenya  with 
national  rather  tnan  tribal  loyalties,  and  where  the  African  would  enjoy 
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the*  educational  advantages,  wealth  and  power  that  was  then  the  province 
of  the  Europeans. 

39.  Major  cultural  characteristics  and  values, 
a.  Kikuyu. 

(1)  Collective  loyalty.  Perhaps  the  major  aspect  of  tradi¬ 
tional  Kikuyu  culture  was  its  emphasis  on  a  variety  of  collective  loyal¬ 
ties  with  concomitant  support,  security  and  status  of  the  individual 
within  the  various  collectivities. 

(a)  The  Kikuyu  gave  his  primary  loyalty  to  the  extended 
family  or  rrbari.  This  was  the  social  unit  in  which  he  was  socialized, 
which  sliared  responsibility  for  his  misdeeds,  sponsored  his  initiation, 
helped  him  accumulate  his  brideprice  and  build  his  own  homestead,  gave 
him  land  to  farm  on  the  githaka  and  through  which  he  might  gain  the 
status  of  muramati,  head  of  the  mbari .  His  loyalty  extended  from  his 
family  to  the  clan. 

(b)  He  also  had  a  strong  loyalty  to  his  age-group,  and 
considered  its  members  his  brothers.  Here  again,  the  Kikuyu  was  secure 
in  the  support  and  assistance  he  could  expect  from  his  age-group,  and  as 
the  age-group  progressed  through  the  status  hierarchy,  tiic  individual 
was  ascribed  higher  scatus.  This  loyalty  cut  across  family  and  clan  to 
at  least  tne  ridge  if  not  the  tribe,  and  the  feeling  toward  the  age- 
group  extended  to  the  ridge  and  tribe,  but  with  less  intensity. 

(c)  Land  tenure  was  an  integral  part  of  the  strength  of 
the  extended  family,  the  mbari,  and  permeated  all  aspects  of  the  society. 
Kenyacta  felt  that  the  beliefs  and  values  associated  with  land  tenure 
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among  the  Kikuyu  made  it  .  .  the  most  important  factor  in  the  social, 

127 

political,  religious,  and  economic  life  of  the  tribe."  (See  also  the 

discussion  of  land  tenure  in  chapter  3.) 

(d)  Religion,  except  for  some  aspects  of  magic,  reinforced 

the  collective  solidarity  of  the  mbari,  clan,  age-group,  ridge  and  tribe 

since  the  validity  of  the  prayer,  sacrifice,  oath,  or  other  religious 

ritual  rested  upon  family  or  larger  collective  participation. 

(o)  Kenyatta  sums  it  up  thus, 

In  the  Gikuyu  /Kikuyu/  community  there  is  no  really 
individual  affair,  foi  everything  has  a  moral  and 
social  reference.  The  habit  of  corporate  effort  is 
but  the  other  side  of  corporate  ownership;  and 
corporate  responsibility  is  illustrated  in  corporate, 
work  no  less  than  in  corporate  sacrifice  and  prayer.1 

(2)  Equaliharianism.  Along  with  the  corporate  emphasis  there 

was  a  strong  sense  of  equali tarianism  among  groups  of  similar  status: 

new  or  recent  initiates,  married  men  without  children,  married  men  with 

children  who  had  not  been  initiated,  married  men  with  children  who  had 

been  initiated;  and  similarly  for  women.  This  also  applied  to  members 

of  the  same  age-group.  Under  these  circumstances  status  was  ascribed  by 

age,  marital  condition,  or  the  general  status  of  the  age-group.  In 

effect  ad  tribal  members,  providing  for  sex  differences,  had  a  basic 

life  history  that  was  the  same  for  each  Kikuyu,  and  none  would  remain  in 
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a  subordinate  status  all  through  their  lives. 

(3)  Achievement  orientation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  also 
room  for  individual  achievement.  Although  there  were  not  wide  variations 
in  levels  of  living  there  were  differences  in  wealth  and  status 
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differentiation  based  on  wealth.  Wealth,  however,  was  not  inherited,  so 
that  it  had  to  be  achieved  by  younger  members  of  the  community  and  in 
principle  it  was  accessible  to  all.  When  an  age-group  moved  up  in  rank, 
especially  from  warrior  to  elder,  it  meant  the  members  were  eligible  for 
the  status.  To  obtain  official  elder  status  required  being  instructed  in 
the  role,  and  payment  of  fees  was  necessary  for  the  instruction.  A  nan 
of  wealth  could,  therefore,  gain  the  status  more  rapidly  than  a  poorer 
man.  Within  all  age-groups  Lhcre  were  leaders  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
special  skills  or  expertise.  Such  skills  and  expertise  were  achieved 
through  practice  and  study.  Thus  there  were  conditions  within  the  cul¬ 
ture  which  provided  motivation  for  achievement, 
b.  European. 

(1)  The  cultural  characteristics  and  values  of  the  European 

community  in  Kenya  during  the  period  under  study  stemmed  from  the  English 

upper  class.  For  the  society  as  a  whole  they  placed  major  emphasis  on 

cohesiveness,  stability  of  the  sociaL  order  and  an  absence  of  internal 

conflict,  and  growth  of  the  economy.  Europeans  adhered  to  the  Christian 

religion  and  valued  family  stability,  a  strong  sense  of  honor,  fair  play 

and  personal  courage  as  personal  attributes.  Their  status  svmbois  were 

aggressive  behavior  (at  the  "proper"  type),  proper  accent,  the  correct 
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material  possessions  and  club  membership. 

(2)  In  Kenya  the  Europeans  considered  themselves  to  be  the 
competent  ’roup  who  Lid  to  rule  for  the  benefit  of  the  incompetent  many, 
and  would  accept  an  opposition  viewpoint  only  from  those  in  their  own 
status  '.roup.  [n  genera i ,  they  considered  Africans  to  he  undisciplined, 
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unreliable,  irresponsible  and  lazy.  It  was,  therefore,  legitimate  to 

persuade  and  coerce  Africans  to  work  for  Europeans,  to  change  their  bad 

habits  and  attitudes,  to  suppress  opposition  by  this  ignorant  group,  and 
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to  separate  or  segregate  them  for  their  own  protection.  By  domina¬ 
tion,  by  example,  by  leadership  and  by  election  the  European  elite  would 
deliver  the  unfortunate  African  from  his  ignorance,  poverty  and  disease 
and  provide  him  with  the  fruits  of  western  civilization.  But  this  would 
take  a  long,  long  time, 
c.  Asian. 

(1)  The  Asian  community  in  Kenya  tended  to  hold  to  the  hier¬ 
archical  caste  system,  rel'gion,  and  family  system  that  was  their  herit¬ 
age  from  India.  The  Asians  accepted  membership  in  their  caste  or  sect 
through  birth,  and  almost  without  exception  they  married  within  their 
caste  or  sect.  They  tended  to  be  more  concerned  with  religious  than 
secular  matters.  An  Asian  participated  in  secular  organizations  such 

as  the  school  board,  in  effect  as  a  representative  of  his  caste  or  sect. 
Within  the  joint  family  system  the  highest  values  were  placed  on  defer¬ 
ence  to  parents,  proper  education  of  one’s  children,  and  on  giving  finan- 
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cial  assistance  to  less  iortunato  relatives. 

(2)  Tue  Asian  community  as  a  whole,  held  to  some  important 

principles  hespi.ee  caste  anc  sect  differences.  All  groups  stressed 

abstinence  from  alcohol  and  held  to  the  puritanical  values  of  industry 

and  lack,  of  e  .cencation.  The  latter  values  perhaps  provided  them  with  a 
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competitive  ae vantage  i a  tne  modern  Business  anc  professional  world. 
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(3)  Decades  of  European  influence  on  India  as  a  colony  of 
Great  Britain  was  also  part  of  the  ;.^..itage  of  the.  Asian  community  in 
Kenya.  Their  emphasis  on  industry  and  education  was  applied  to  Euro¬ 
pean  business  enterprise  and  professions,  and  they  soon  come  into  compe¬ 
tition  witn  tin.  European  settlors  and  businessmen  in  and  around  Nairobi. 
Later,  they  provided  competition  to  the  more  educated  Africans  because 
of  Asian  ubiquity  in  clerical  positions  and  in  small  commercial  enter¬ 
prises. 

40.  Cultural  change.  Rather  close  and  constant  contact  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  other  Europeans  over  some  50  years,  first  through  missionary 
activity  and  Later  through  colonial  officers,  settlers,  businessmen  and 
military  service  produced  some  changes  in  the  Kikuyu  cultun  .  Changes 
in  specific  areas  of  the  culture  and  deterioration  of  customs  and  tradi¬ 
tions  have  been  treated  in  the  separate  sections.  The  general  impact  of 
such  change  in  tern-  n  the  traditional  characteristics  presented  above 
will  be  presented  here. 

a.  Rosberg  contends  that  the  major  cl.  .re  was  an  emphasis  on  tin 

value  of  achievement  in  terns  of  self-achievement  and,  therefore,  inciiv- 
lo4 

iduaiism.  Certainly  the  cultural  balance  _'opod  and  ;-.e  1  f-acniovument 
an  element  already  present  in  the  traditional  Kikuyu  culture,  became  .. 
major  value.  but  it  was  also  true  that  many  l£  not  most  of  the  European 
values  became  the  standard  for  many  Kikuyu. 

b.  Although  some  changes,  such  as  a  money  economy  and  wage  labor, 
were  forced  upon  the  Kikuyu  by  colonial  policies,  it  would  appear  that 
Kikuyu  readily  imitated  or  adapted  European  institutions  in  order  to 
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meet  their  changing  needs.  At  least  part  of  the  motivating  force  behind 

this  adaptability  was  their  general  ideas  of  power  and  their  belief  in 

the  power  of  magic.  Carothers,  although  generalizing  to  all  Africans, 

pointed  out  that  an  African  saw  the  world  as  an  area  of  conflicting 

forces,  both  natural  and  supernatural.  The  power  of  these  forces  might 

be  manipulated  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribal  group  or  might  have  to  be 

opposed  by  a  more  powerful  force.  Those  who  were  successful  in  conquest 

and  in  maintaining  control  were  perceived  to  possess  greater  powers  than 
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the  conquered,  and  "this  new  power  must  be  tapped." 

c.  Sociological  and  anthropological  theory  also  telLs  us  that  when 
contact  between  two 

unequally  advanced  peoples  is  largely  a  one-way  move¬ 
ment;  the  subordinate  .  .  .  group  in  general  has  more 
to  learn  than  the  dominant  group  and  the  incentives  to 
learning  are  greater  and  more  obvious. 

Thus  the  contact  between  the  Kikuyu  and  the  Europeans,  combined  with  the 

Kikuyu's  strong  belief  in  magic,  were  strong  motivations  for  them  to 

attempt  to  utilize  the  institutions  and  adopt  the  values  of  the  dominant 

culture. 

d.  The  Kikuyu  interest  in  education,  land  and  wealth  continued  in 
a  modified  form.  Education  was  required  in  order  to  achieve  the  statu 
symbols  of  the  colonial  society;  high  status  jobs,  nonmenial  work,  anu 
higher  paying  jobs.  Wealth  tecame  the  means  of  obtaining  the  clothes, 
type  of  housing  and  general  style  of  living  of  the  westerner.  Ownership 
of  land  was  s.,111  a  symbol  of  status;  it  would  be  farmed  by  hired  hands, 
and  perhaps  add  to  one's  wealth.  Rosberg  contends  that  the  Kikuyu  with 
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the  highest  prestige  were  those  who  had  made  some  progress  within  the 

colonial  system,  such  as  teachers.  Government  clerks  and  officials, 
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business  men  and  progressive  farmers.  Further,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  in  the  section  on  urban  life,  the  emerging  middle  class  among  Afri¬ 
cans  also  accepted  Christianity  and  monogamy. 

e.  There  was  unequal  acceptance  of  cultural  change  in  different 
parts  of  the  society.  Those  closest  to  missionary  stations  and  the 
cities,  the  more  educated,  and  the  more  mobile  among  the  Kikuyu  accepted 
more  of  the  values  more  rapidly.  The  more  rural  were  slower  to  accept, 
and  more  selective.  The  change,  moreover,  was  not  particularly  orderly. 

f.  A  major  manifestation  of  both  resistance  to  change  and  accept¬ 
ance  of  new  vaLues  as  well  as  a  reflection  of  the  ualai.se  and  insecurity 
resulting  from  the  process  of  change  itself,  was  the  development  of 
schools,  churches  and  sects  which  were  not  dominated  hy  the  missionaries. 
The  movement,  although  antimissionary,  retained  both  the  missionary 
school  system  and  basic  Christian  doctrine  while  holding  to  some  import¬ 
ant  Kikuyu  institutions.  The  formation  of  a  variety  of  organizations 
from  political  to  tribal  welfare  indicate  adoption  of  new  institutions  to 
redress  grievances,  gain  power  within  the  new  system  and  provide  security 
since  the  traditional  institutions  and  relationships  were  breaking  down. 

g.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  during  the  period  under  study  there  was 
a  gradual,  uneven,  anu  disorderly  change  from  traditional  Kikuyu  culture 
to  the  institutions  and  values  of  the  colonial  society.  The  change  was 
by  no  moans  complete  oy  1952.  In  fact,  the  Area  Handbook  for  Kenya  point 
out  taat  in  the  midsixties,  after  some  years  of  attempt  ng  to  develop  a 
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spirit  of  nationalism  among  the  various  tribes  before  and  after  independ- 
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ence,  tribalism  was  still  a  concern  of  the  Government. 

41.  Conclusions  and  general  observations.  Several  studies  or  parts  of 
studies  have  addressed  the  problem  of  the  underlying  conditions  that 
produced  the  Mau  Mau  and  the  violence  that  was  attributed  to  this  organi¬ 
zation.  Of  the  sources  used  for  this  section  of  the  study,  Rosberg, 
Corfield,  Leakey  and  Brown  treat  the  problem  and  Kenyatta  alludes  to  it. 

a.  Rosberg  contends  that  the  rise  of  militant  political  organiza¬ 
tions  was  a  manifestation  of  cultural  nationalism,  a  reaction  to  policies 

instituted  by  the  colc..'al  Government  or  supported  by  them  which  were 
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interpreted  as  attempts  to  destroy  the  indigenous  culture.  Corf  fold's 

analysis  of  the  sociological  factors  involved  emphasizes  the  problems 

Africans  encounter  in  urban  areas,  problems  precipitated  by  education, 
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and  their  social  frustrations  based  on  discrimination.  Leakey  looked 

to  the  general  breakdown  of  traditional  authority,  deterioration  of 

marriage  customs,  unbalanced  and  rapid  social  change,  the  development  of 

separatist  churches,  and  rapid  growth  of  the  population  as  major  processes 
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in  the  development  and  support  for  the  Mau  Mau.  And  finally,  Brown 

traces  the  problem  to  general  social  disintegration  and  the  undermining 

of  white  authority  brought  on  by  alienation  of  land,  disparity  between 

the  European  moral  code  and  their  actual  behavior,  unwise  or  unthinking 

interference  in  indigenous  customs,  and  an  unrealistic  (for  the  African 
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population)  educational  system.  In  essence  all  of  these  analyses 

stress  the  deterioration  of  the  Kikuyu  culture  although  they  may  empha¬ 
size  different  institutions. 
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b.  Two  aspects  of  Kikuyu  society  and  culture  seer?  most  important  to 
the  understanding  of  conflict.  They  are  related  to  each  other,  and  both 
were  factors  influencing  the  growing  insecurity  and  anxiety  of  the  Kikuyu, 
since  they  contributed  to  the  breakdown  of  many  traditional  institutions. 

(1)  The  first  was  the  alienation  of  Kikuyu  land.  Arguments 
concerning  the  objective  facts,  whether  or  not  Kikuyu  land  was  actually 
alienated  and  whether  or  not  they  were  adequately  compensated,  are  not 
relevant.  The  Kikuyu  land,  the  githaka,  was  such  an  integral  part  of  his 
culture  that  any  alienation  of  land  believed  to  be  necessary  for  the 
cultural  integrity  and  survival  of  the  tribe  appeared  as  a  major  threat. 
Tile  cultural  significance  of  the  land,  its  sacredness,  was  the  basis  of 
the  strength  of  the  rallying  cry,  "Return  the  stolen  .ands." 

(2)  A  related  aspect  is  the  dislocation  of  Kikuyu  from  their 
mbari  and  githaka.  With  pressure  on  the  land,  abetted  by  colonial  tax 
policies  and  missionary  boarding  school  policies,  Kikuyu  left  their  tra¬ 
ditional  residence  for  the  settlers'  farms,  the  cities,  and  the  schools. 
Removed  from  their  traditional  base  of  authority,  support  and  status 
symbols,  the_>  were  extremely  vulnerable  to  insecurity,  frustration  and 
anxiety.  Attempts  to  imitate  and  adapt  the  institutions  and  values  of 
the  dominant  culture,  for  the  most  part  unsuccessful  Juris.,  tuis  pufioe, 
reinforced  tut .r  insecurity  ana  frustrations.  Deterioration  of  specific 
institutions  stemmed  ^rom  or  were  strongly  influenced  by  continued  dislo¬ 
cation  w nicii  saw  more  and  more  confused  ar.ci  frustrated  Kikuyu.  These 
feelings  wi.re  uadouot«--dly  aoected  by  their  relations  with  the  white  com¬ 
munity  doc..  -  cne  iiiCiiiauCi  anci  in  the  uroan  areas. 
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r*  .African  experience  in  and  cut  of  Kenya  during  World  War  XI 
appears  to  have  been  the  impetus  to  the  development  of  new  organizations 
and  strengthening  old  ones  for  redress  of  grievances.  Africans  in 
Nairobi  met  whites  from  abroad  and  American  Negroes  reinforcing  their 
grievances,  Kenya  Africans  who  served  abroad  developed  new  standards 
and  acquired  some  political  sophistication.  When  conditions  did  not 
seem  to  improve  after  World  War  II,  they  were  evidently  ready  to  take 
action. 
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Section  II.  Family  and  Social  Class 

by  Jessie  A.  Miller,  PliD 


42.  Introduction . 

a.  All  ethnic  c oircnun  . ties  in  Kenya--European,  Asian,  and  African-- 
were  similar  in  being  patrilineal  (tracing  descent  through  males)  and 
patriarchal  (authority  is  vested  in  males).  Men  were  expected  to  be  the 
heads  of  the  households  as  well  as  of  families;  children  took  their 
father's  name  and/or  clan  affiliation;  women  usually  joined  their  hus¬ 
band's  household.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  family  provided  the 
continuity  between  "the  dead,  the  living  and  the  as  yet  unborn."  The 
idea  of  the  extended  family  was  central  to  the  Asian  and  African  fami¬ 
lies,  not  to  the  European. 

b.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study  only  the  African  family  need  be 
examined.  A  careful  survey  has  shown  that  at  this  time  the  herding 
peoples,  as  for  example  the  Masai,  tended  to  remain -i loot'  w.iereus  too 
agricultural  peoples  were  more  responsive  both  to  the  missionaries  and 
to  the  money  economy.  Of  all  the  tribes  tie  most  responsive  to  social 
change  and  the  most  involved  in  the  Mau  Man  episode  wore  the  Kikuyu. 

They  have,  therefore,  been  chosen  for  more  detaileu  study. 

c.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  no  scholarly  study  of  tne  class  struc¬ 
ture  within  the  European,  Asian,  or  African  segments  of  the  Kenyan  popu¬ 
lation  has  been  made.  One  is  forced  to  rely  on  bits  and  pieces  gained 
from  a  variety  of  impressionistic  reports.  Ever  these  do  not  deal  with 
class  as  such  but  are  concerned  primarily  with  occupational  groups.  To 
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some  extent  these  may  be  correlated  with  class  but  the  relationship  is 
far  from  clear. 

A3 .  The  lineage  system. 

a.  The  oasis  of  the  Kikuyu  social  organization  was  an  extremely 
complex  lineage  system.  When,  in  about  the  16th  century,  cue  tribe  aegan 
to  move  into  its  present  territory  individuals  took  possession  of  land 
and  each  became  the  founders  of  a  subclan  or  mbari.  By  the  time  the 
British  arrived  a  subclan  tracing  its  origin  to  a  single  individual  land 
owner  might  consist  of  a  thousand  adults  or  more.  This  unit  was  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  closely  bound  together  by  ties  of  consanguinity.  The  original 
head  of  the  subclan  was  of  course,  the  founder.  Thereafter,  upon  the 
death  of  a  headman  the  adult  male  members  of  the  subclan  debated  the 
choice  of  a  successor  until  unanimity  was  reached.  The  man  so  elected, 

known  as  the  muramati,  was  chosen  for  his  wisdom,  tact,  and  suitability 
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as  a  religious  leader. 

b.  Within  the  subclan  were  sub-subclans,  with  organization  similar 
to  that  of  the  subclan  as  a  whole.  The  sub-subclans  were  composed  of  a 
number  of  family  units,  each  consisting  of  the  head  of  a  family  or 
father,  his  children,  possibly  grandchildren,  ami  even  re.it- grandchild¬ 
ren— using  all  these  terms  in  the  African  and  not  the  wuropea.*.  oev.se  (see 
44a  below),  family  organization  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  subclan 
except  that  tae  head  of  the  family  owed  his  position  to  seniority,  where¬ 
as  the  head  of  the  larger  group  was  chosen  because  of  his  suitability. 

c.  Within  the  subclan  hierarchy  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
various  Levels  were  defined.  In  matters  of  land  the  subclan — and  the 
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subclan  onlv--was  empowered  to  act.  It  alone  was  the  custodian  of  the 
land.  To  the  Kikuyu  this  was  a  natter  of  the  utnost  importance  for  two 
reasons:  the  land  was  believed  to  be  the  residing  place  of  the  ances¬ 

tral  spirit.i ;  and,  all  male  subclan  members  living  and  as  yet  unborn 
were  considered  landowners  having  a  share  in  the  one  single  great 
estate  or  githaka.  Hence  It  was  highly  desirable  to  keep  the  estate 
undivided.  If  an  individual  wished  to  settle  a  tenant  on  the  portion 
of  land  he  held,  he  first  had  to  get  the  sanction  of  the  muramati. 
Similarly,  if  he  wished  to  sell  his  share  he  first  had  to  inform  the 
muramati  so  that  a  buyer  within  the  subclan  could  be  found.  Only  if 

no  member  of  the  subclan  was  willing  to  buy  could  land  be  sold  to  an 
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outsider. 

d.  In  matters  of  law  and  religion  the  lineage  was  also  important. 
Disputes  or  matters  of  discipline  involving  members  of  a  single  1  ami  1 y 
were  settled  by  the  family,  with  ultimate  authority  vested  in  the 
father.  When  two  or  more  families  were  involved  the  subclan  took  juris¬ 
diction.  Communal  religious  observances  and  sacrifices  were  primarily 
the  responsibility  of  the  oubclan  leaders.  The  father  was  similarly 
charged  with  performing  the  rituals  and  sacrifices  for  the  lor.bers  of 
the  family. 

a.  In  brief,  the  lineage  was  the  custodian  of  the  land,  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  of  law.  Separate  specialized  institutions  were  not  developed 
to  carry  out  these  functions. 
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44,  The  extended  family. 

a.  To  understand  the  family  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  Afri¬ 
can  system  of  classifying  relatives,  which  Js  derived  from  the  concept 
of  the  family  as  one  person. 

(1)  The  term  "brother"  applied  to  all  cf  a  man's  brothers, 

half-brothers  and  to  his  male  cousins  on  the  father's  side.  All  of 

these  ranked  as  father  to  the  next  generation.  "If  the  actual  father 

of  a  family  died,  his  next  senior  brother,  half-brother  or  patrilineal 

cousin  became  automatically  'father'  to  those  whose  real  father  had 

died."  It  was  not  until  there  were  no  male  members  of  that  generation 

living  that  the  responsibilities  passed  on  to  the  eldest  son  of  each 

man  in  the  earlier  group.  The  original  extended  family  thus  broke  up 

into  as  many  new  families  as  there  had  originally  been  male  members  of 
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the  earlier  generation. 

(2)  The  concept  of  the  family  as  one  person  is  epitomized  by 
three  phrases:  "I  and  my  grandfather  are  one,  I  and  my  brother  and 
sister  are  one,  I  and  my  wife  are  one."  Hence,  a  man  referred  to  all 
women  who  were  the  wives  of  his  classificatory  self,  that  is  his 
brothers,  half-brothers  and  patrilineal  cousins,  as  "mv  wife."  Since 
"I  and  my  grandfather  are  one"  the  same  term  applied  to  t.ie  wives  of 
his  grandfather  and  classificatory  grandfathers,  and  to  the  wives  of 
his  grandsons.  As  Leakey  points  out  a  Kikuyu  villager  might  well  iden¬ 
tify  many  women,  some  quite  young,  some  quite  old,  as  "my  wives."”  This 

*Lt  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  explain  the  classificatory 
system,  which  he  took  for  granted,  nor  would  he  think  to  explain  the 
taboos  controlling  his  relationship  with  his  various  "wives". 
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Led  Europeans  to  believe  that  the  number  of  wives  a  man  might  take  was 

much  greater  t'uan  it  actually  was.  They  were  unaware  that  custom  tor- 

bade  him  to  touch,  let  alone  be  intimate  with,  many  of  the  women  he 
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referred  to  as  "my  wife." 

b.  The  significance  of  the  identity  between  the  individual  and 
the  group  is  clearly  seen  in  the  family  responsibility  for  crime  and 
torts  committed  by  Its  members.  For  example,  after  the  institution  of 
the  British  administrative  system  relatives  were  expected  to  help  an 
offender  pay  Lines  imposed  by  native  tribunals  or  European  courts.  Thu 
size  of  the  kinship  group  expected  to  assist  depended  on  the  amount  of 
the  fine  and  the  wealth  of  the  offender.  If  the  fine  was  small  the 
culprit  would  pay  it  himself.  If  his  resources  were  inadequate  his 
relatives  helped  approximately  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the  kin¬ 
ship.  A  full  brother  paid  more  than  a  half-brother.  If  the  fine  was 
considerable  the  paternal  uncles  helped  and  if  it  was  very  large,  his 
paternal  grandfather's  brothers  collected  contributions  for  him  from 
their  sons.  It  also  was  considered  right  that  the  husbands  of  the 

offender's  sisters  should  help.  A  family  which  had  acquired  a  girl 
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from  another  family  was  under  a  continuous  obligation  ro  it. 

c.  Psycaological ly  the  concept  of  the  extendeu  family  as  one- 
person  encouraged  tie  development  of  an  individual  who  took  for  granted 
his  security  within  the  group,  his  right  to  support  from  its  memoers, 
and  his  responsibilities  to  the  individuals  :.n  that  group. 

45.  The  nuclear  family.  Within  the  extended  family  was  the  individual 
or  nuclear  family.  On  the  customs  surrounding  this  unit  much  of  the 
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African-European  hostility  was  centered.  Particularly  controversial 
were  the  initiation  ceremonies  that  marked  adulthood,  the  "bride  pur¬ 
chase,"  and  polygyny. 

a.  Before  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  could  be  considered  adult 

and  thus  eligible  for  t.-rriage,  he  or  she  had  to  undergo  an  initiation 

ceremony  which  included  circumcision  for  the  boy  and  clitoridectomy  for 

Lue  girl.  From  the  Kikuyu  viewpoint,  not  to  be  circumcized  was  tc  be 

barred  from  developing  the  personality  and  attributes  of  an  adult,  to 
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be  condemned  to  remain  psychologically  a  child  forever.  The  opera¬ 
tion  symbolized  the  most  important  moment  in  a  young  person's  life. 

b.  Since  female  circumcision  ir  particular  became  an  issue  between 
the  Africans  and  the  Europeans  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  regarded  by  the  Kikuyu  as  the  very  essence  of  an  institution 
that  had  enormous  educational,  social,  moral  and  religious  implications. 
According  to  Jomo  Kenyatta,  to  abolish  clitoridectomy  amounted  to  abol¬ 
ishing  the  entire  initiation  ceremony,  the  "sine  qua  non  of  the  whole 
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teaching  of  tribal  law,  religion  and  morality." 

c.  Some  years  after  initiation  when  the  young  man  had  reached  the 
proper  age  for  marriage,  he  chose  a  young  woman  with  whom  he  thought  he 
could  be  happy.  If  she  accepted  his  proposal  he  asked  his  father's 
permission  for  the  marriage  to  take  place;  and  if  after  investigation 
the  father  found  no  valid  reason  against  it,  such  as  certain  ties  of 
consanguinity  or  evidence  tha‘  the  girl  r&s  unstable,  the  girl's  family 
was  approached.  Once  their  permission  was  given,  negoriat  .ons  began  as 
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to  the  number  of  sheep  and  goats  tr  be  given  the  bride's  family  by  the 
groom's  family. 

d.  To  outsiders,  it  appeared  that  the  bride  was  purchased.  To  the 

Kikuyu,  the  marriage  settlement  was  a  form  of  "marriage  insurance."  The 

handing  over  of  the  livestock  was  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  and  of  the 

belief  that  the  young  man  and  young  woman  would  establish  a  stable  family 

in  accordance  with  law  and  custom.  If  the  marriage  should  later  break 

down  because  the  young  man  failed  to  behave  properly,  his  family  would 

forfeit  the  "marriage  insurance"  stock  and  the  wife  would  return  to  her 

family.  If  the  marriage  failed  through  some  fault  of  the  girl,  her 

family  had  to  return  not  only  the  stock  received  "but  all  the  computed 
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(as  distinct  from  the  actual)  offspring."  The  "insurance"  was,  there¬ 
fore,  a  strong  factor  in  stabilizing  marriages.  Each  family  had  a  stake 

in  its  success  "and  would  go  to  infinite  trouble  to  heal  a  breach  before 
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it  becomes  too  serious." 

e.  At  the  same  time  a  young  man  built  a  hut  for  himself  and  his 
bride,  and  before  the  birth  of  the  first  child  he  built  another.  The 
first  hut,  or  nyumbo,  belonged  to  the  wife.  It  was  hers,  not  his,  and 

it  would  become  the  home  for  her  children.  The  second  hut  was  called  the 
man's  hut.  If  in  time  he  took  additional  wives  a  new  hut  was  built  far 
each.  If  eventually  the  grown  sons  married  and  resided  near  their  father 
the  family  compound  expanded  to  form  an  extended  polygynous  family.  The 
father's  authority  ar.a  family  cohesion  were  well  established.  At  the 
same  tiru.  a  wife  and  her  children  formed  a  semiautonomous  unit  within  a 
larger  fanily  composed  of  the  husband  and  all  his  wives  and  children. 
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The  separate  huts  provided  a  measure  of  privacy  and  helped  mitigate 
tensions  between  the  wives. 

f.  Two  other  culture  traits  indicate  the  intricate  adjustments 
within  the  polygynous  system.  First,  while  a  woman  was  nursing  an 
infant  she  was  generally  prohibited  from  having  intercourse  with  her 
husband.  This  rule  protected  the  newborn  child  against  a  succeeding 
pregnancy  of  its  mother.  At  the  same  time,  by  providing  a  regular 
interval  between  the  births  of  siblings  of  the  same  mother  and  father, 
it  was  an  effective  means  of  birth  control.  Second,  unlike  most  polyg¬ 
ynous  societies,  the  Kikuyu  permitted  the  women  a  measure  of  freedom: 
she  coul H  invite  a  lover  of  her  cwn  choice  to  her  hut  (provided  he  was 

of  her  husband's  age  group),  but  she  must  later  tell  her  husband  she 
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had  done  so.  The  rules  were  clear.  Children  always  belonged  to  the 
husband's  family.  There  was  apparently  no  problem  of  illegitimacy  or 
question  of  support. 

g.  Within  the  family,  men's  and  women's  roles  were  clearly  delin¬ 
eated.  In  agricultural  areas  each  wife  cared  for  her  children  in  her 
own  house,  took  her  turn  in  preparing  food  for  her  husband,  cultivated 
her  own  plot  of  ground,  harvested  and  stored  her  own  food.  The  husband 
was  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  animals  and,  after  the  introduction 

of  the  cash  economy,  for  providing  some  money  income.  The  larger  the 

* 

family  the  greater  its  resources  ir.  people,  services  and  materials.  For 
this  reason  tne  large  family  unit  was  the  ideal  toward  which  most  people 
worked.  It  was  a  stable,  intricate  social  pattern  well  adjusted  to  the 
African  needs  in  the  precolonial  era. 
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46 .  The  Impact  of  change. 

a.  The  impact  of  the  British  occupation  on  the  Kikuyu  family  was 
harsh  and  in  many  ways  disastrous.  To  the  British  several  of  the  Kikuyu 
practices  were  immoral,  indeed  revolting.  They  did  not  understand  the 
intricate  way  in  which  the  initiation  ceremony  was  tied  into  morality  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  assumption  of  adult  roles,  or  the  true  nature  and  function 
of  "bride  price."  Nor  did  they  perceive  the  very  practical  advantages  of 
an  extended  polygynous  family  in  meeting  the  ccguuiiuc  and  social  security 
needs  of  individuals  in  a  subsistence  economy.  Finally,  they  did  not 
understand  either  the  psychological  tensions  imposed  on  individuals  by  a 
suaden  wrenching  away  of  the  fundamental  belief  systems  on  which  they 
depended,  or  the  breakdown  of  social  control  that  was  likely  to  follow. 

To  improve  the  morals  of  the  natives  by  changing  their  customs  was  to 
many  colonials  a  significant  part  of  the  "White  Man's  Burden.'1 

b.  The  missionaries  led  the  demand  for  change  by  forbidding  Chris¬ 
tian  converts  or  those  attending  mission  schools  to  practice  polygyny  or 
female  circumcision.  Because  of  their  high  emotional  content  these  prac¬ 
tices,  particularly  the  latter,  became  major  points  of  tension  between 
the  Europeans  and  the  Africans.  A  contemporary  observer  pointed  out  that 
when  some  of  the  missionary  societies  demanded  that  their  adherents  sign 
a  pledge  not  to  have  their  daughters  initiated,  "a  wave  of  fury  swept 
through  the  Kikuyu  country."  Later  the  Kikuyu  Central  Association  was 
not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  this  issue  to  point  out  how  the  white  man 
and  particularly  the  missionary,  was  an  enemy  of  the  people.  It  said  in 
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effect,  "fir3t  the  land  has  been  taken  from  us  .  .  .  and  now  they  attack 
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our  most  sacred  customs  ..." 

c.  Several  policies  initiated  by  the  British  to  achieve  other  ends 
were  as  destructive  of  the  traditional  family  as  were  the  direct  attacks. 

(1)  The  colonial  administrative  and  court  systems,  by  taking 
over  many  of  the  elders'  functions  or  placing  them  m  a  new  context, 
struck  hard  at  the  authori'j  of  the  family  and  the  lineage.  The  old 
effective  system  of  social  control  was  weakened. 

(2)  Restriction  of  native  lands  (combined  with  population 

growth)  resulted  in  a  shortage  of  goats  and  sheep  necessary  for  the  many 

religious  ceremonies  in  an  individual's  life.  Per  many,  it  was  no  longer 

possible  to  provide  the  "bride  insurance."  This  according  to  Leakey  was 

an  important  contributory  factor  to  family  instability  and  to  "the  mental 
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unrest  and  discontent"  which  contributed  to  the  growth  of  Mau  Mau, 

(3)  Tax  and  land  policies  designed  to  increase  the  labor  supply 
of  European  employers  forced  thousands  of  men  to  leave  the  reservations 
to  such  work.  Sometimes  employers  on  estates  provided  quarters  for  fami¬ 
lies  hut  those  in  the  cities  seldom  did.  This  meant  that  the  father,  the 
chief  authority  figure,  was  removed  from  the  family.  The  African  woman 

disliked  innovations,  especially  those  tnat  "took  her  man  away  from  her 
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and  caused  him  to  live  a  life  of  dissipation  and  disgrace." 

(4)  Increased  dependence  on  a  money  economy,  new  taxes,  and  low 
wages  made  it  difficult  for  the  extended  family  to  survive  and  to  provide 
economic  security  for  the  young  and  the  aged.  For  the  urbanized  Africans, 
particularly  those  who  had  to  some  degree  improved  their  economic  status 
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or  secured  a  Government  position,  the  kinship  obligations  became  onerous. 
The  partial  break-up  of  the  traditional  social  security  system  without 
the  provision  of  an  adequate  substitute  not  only  caused  economic  depriva¬ 
tion  but  increased  psychological  tensions  for  individuals  and  strain  with¬ 
in  an  already  disrupted  social  system. 

(5)  Missionary  schools  contributed  to  weakening  family  ties. 

Most  of  them  tended  to  be  hoarding  schools.  This  was  a  means  of  insuring 
regular  attendance,  providing  systematic  religious  instruction  and  accom¬ 
modating  students  from  distant  areas;  but  the  result  was  that  from  the 
primary  school  on,  perhaps  for  8  or  10  years,  students  were  continuously 
away  from  home  except  for  brief  holidays.  Fewer  emotional  ties  and  vast 
cultural  differences  between  the  educated  and  uneducated  family  members 
were  the  result. 

(6)  Even  the  change  in  housing  styles  played  a  part.  In  both 
rural  and  urban  areas  the  new  single  house  divided  into  rooms  in  contrast 
to  the  traditional  separate  huts  for  each  wife  and  for  the  husband,  took 
away  much  of  the  privacy  previously  enjoyed.  In  consequence  jealousy  and 
ill-feeling  between  wives  and  their  children  were  said  to  increase. 

(7)  The  male  children,  >no,  were  drawn  away  from  the  family. 

No  longer  were  there  sufficient  herds  to  occupy  them  in  their  traditional 


^Typical  of  the  frequent  complaints  of  the  burden  of  family  obliga¬ 
tions  is  the  following:  ".  .  .  This  merciless  influx  (of  kinfolk)  is 
not  solely  a  result  of  greed  or  ....  In  some  cases  it  is  due  to  dire 
poverty.  But  often  it  is  due  to  the  curious  notion  that  government 
employees  are  always  rich  ....  The  poor  Government  official  cannot 
plead  poverty.  He  will  be  forced  to  borrow  to  make  ends  meet.  On 
occasion  he  will  extort  bribes  ."lbh 
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cask.  Some  parents  complained  that  the  boys  were  enticed  away  by  estate 

managers.  Others,  in  need  of  money,  sent  the  children  away  to  work.  In 

either  case,  once  they  were  away  they  tended  not  to  return  as  an  integral 
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part  of  the  family. 

(8)  The  growth  of  the  cities  contributed  to  and  highlighted 
the  problems  of  family  disorganization.  At  least  some  of  the  problems 
unsuccessfully  faced  by  individuals,  as  reflected  in  prostitution,  crime, 
delinquency,  civorce  anu  illegitimacy  were  "concord,  inn  of tec  is  oi  toe 
fact  that  in  tnc  urban  setting  the  individual  adult  whether  male  or 

famale"  was  forced  "to  live  apart  from  a  normal  household  and  without 
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normal  family  ties." 

47.  Social  class.  Kenya's  social  structure  was  sharply  divided  into 
three  caste-like  strata,  each  largely  ethnic  in  composition:  the  Euro¬ 
pean  elite,  the  Asian  "middle,"  and  the  African  lowest  "caste."  The  term 
"Asian"  was  generally  used  to  include  the  Goan  and  Arab  communities 
although  both  presented  some  classification  difficulties.  The  Goans  were 
originally  from  India  but  most  retained  Portuguese  citizenship  and  were 
Christian.  It  was  "difficult  to  establish  a  behavorial  correlate"  for 
this  mixed  European- Indian  identity.  Similarly  the  Arabs  were  consid¬ 
ered  by  all  to  be  distinctive  in  culture,  language  and  attitudes.  Their 
large  admixture  of  negro  blood  would  have  marked  them  as  "African"  but 
their  distinctive  tradition  of  political  and  commercial  dominance  in  the 
coastal  areas  give  them  something  of  an  Asian  "caste"  identity.  On  a 
plurely  social  basis  there  was  almost  no  contact  among  the  three  castes. 
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48.  The  European  elite.  The  firs*-  Pure  pea:-,  settle*,  o  arrived  in  Kenya 
in  1901.  By  1948  they  numbered  about  29,000  or  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  population.  For  the  most  part  they  were  of  British  background  and, 
as  in  England,  social  standing  was  determined  primarily  by  birth,  educa¬ 
tion  and  occupation.  Before  World  War  I  the  social  hierarchy  was  fairly 
distinct.  At  the  top  stood  the  colonial  administration  followed,  in 
order,  by  the  settlers  (farmers),  and  the  missionaries.  There  were  at 
first  few  other  Europeans, 
a.  Components. 

(1)  The  administrative  staff  of  the  Colonial  Service  (as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  technicians)  was  narked  by  its  aristocratic  flavor. 
Its  members  were  selected  almost  exclusively  from  the  upper  and  upper 
middle  classes.  Typically  they  had  attended  one  of  England's  leading 
public  schools  and  probably  also  had  a  degree  from  either  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge.  This  background,  it  was  felt,  "produced  an  English  gentleman 

with  an  almost  passionate  conception  of  fair  play,  of  protection  of  the 
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weak,  and  of  playing  the  game,"  a  man  of  honor,  tolerance,  and  a 
strong  sense  of  justice.  These  were  the  qualities  it  was  thought  that 
were  needed  in  the  colonial  service. 

(2)  Most  oi  the  farmer- set t lers  were  likewise  urawn  iron  tin 
British  upper-middle  class.  Many  were  the  younger  sons  of  prominent 
county  families  and  brought  with  them  the  codes,  values  and  pattern  of 


* 

Ail  whites,  regard  leas  of  place  of  origin,  are  referred  to  in 
Kenya  as  Europeans. 
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life  of  the  landed  gentry.  However,  the  settlers  were  by  no  means  as 
homogeneous  a  group  as  the  generally  accepted  sterotvpe  implies.  Signi¬ 
ficant  numbers  came  from  South  Africa  and  ethers,  pictured  as  "typical 
frontiersmen,"  arrived  from  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Canada. Remi¬ 
niscences  of  early  residents  protray  a  heterogeneous  group  of  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  neighbors  and  suggest  that  a  bold  spirit  and  willingness  to 
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work  hard  often  substituted  for  family  background  and  capital.  How¬ 
ever,  the  settler  group  was  snail,  everyone  knew  everyone,  and  conformity 
to  the  British  gentleman's  code  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  belonging. 

(3)  No  information  is  available  on  the  class  background  of  the 
missionaries,  but  since  Catholics,  Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Seventh  Day  Adventists  and  various  Pentecostal  sects  in 
England,  Scotland,  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Europe  sent  evangelists 
into  the  field  it  can  be  assumed  that  they  c eprerented  a  broad  spectrum 
of  religious  beliefs,  educational  background,  and  class  affiliations. 

b.  Attitudes.  The  colonial  administrators,  the  settlers  and  the 
missionaries  as  subgroups  within  the  Kenyan  class  system,  shared  certain 
basic  assumptions  about  African  society. 

(i)  All  accepted  the  etitist  philosopy  of  a  stratified  society 
in  which  a  smalt  number  of  . ndividuals,  believed  to  be  best  qualified  by 
ability  ana  training,  governed  in  the  interests  of  the  many. 


It  is  true  that  the  successful  establishment  of  a  white  family  in 
the  highlands  required  c  -nsiderabie  financial  resources  and  that  the 
colonial  administration  encouraged  the  well-to-do,  but  land  grants  made 
to  them  were  frequently  resole  in  smaller  blocks. 
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(2)  The  European  community  by  virtue  of  its  superior  culture, 
including  the  Christian  religion,  higher  standards  of  technology,  and 
greater  organizing  and  administrative  abilities,  was  naturally  accorded 
the  role  of  economic,  political  and  social  dominance. 

(3)  The  African  was  seen  at  best,  as  "the  child  race  of  chc 

woriu,"  happy,  thriftless,  excitable,  irresponsible,  imcompotont  and 
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incapable  of  governing  himself.  To  the  more  critical  he  was  barbaric 
cruel,  dishonest,  dirty,  hopelessly  lazy  and  immoral . 

(4)  The  Asian,  though  less  uncivilized  than  the  African,  was 
said  tr  be  contaminated  by  an  inferior  culture,  immoral  marriige  customs 
unsanitary  habits  and  dishonest  trading  practices.  Unless  carefully 
restricted  he  would  endanger  the  social  well-being  and  economic  position 
of  the  African. 

c.  Relations  with  the  Africans  and  Asians. 

(1)  The  above  attitudes  made  it  easy  to  rationalize  the  need 

for  a  rigid  color  bar.  Although  it  was  not  an  officially  stated  policy 

of  the  colonial  Government  the  regulations  established  were  essentially 
that  of  apartheid:  separate  schools,  hospitals  and  other  public  facili¬ 
ties  for  each  of  these  ethnic  groups;  separate  residential  areas;  and 
difis^^nti-i  va gc  acai.cs  in  both  public  anc  private  cnipl cy'tTicr*c  Nw  1  thcr 

the  African  nor  the  Asian  was  permitted  to  move  outside  of  his  assigned 
social  sphere. 

(2)  The  rigidity  of  the  race  barrier  was  adhered  to  under  all 

conditions.  i.'ven  in  the  more  isolated  posts  where  there  were  literally 

no  ot’nor  companions,  a  proper  social  distance  was  carefully  maintained 
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between  the  British  administrator  and  the  Asian  and  African  members  of 

his  staff.  One  officer  reported  that  he  did  indulge  in  tennis  with  hia 
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Goan  clerk  but  his  evenings  were  spent  in  status-maintaining  solitude. 

In  th?  more  populated  areas  the  administrator's  social  life  was  sharply 
restricted  to  the  European  community. 

(3)  Similarly,  settlers  drew  the  line  at  meeting  Africans  in 
other  than  in  a  master-servant  relationship.  The  etiquette  of  this  rela¬ 
tionship  emphasized  the  social  distance  between  them: 

While  there  were  many  settlers  who  treated  their 
African  workers  kindly  there  were  many  others  who 
never  bothered  to  summon  their  servants  by  name  but 
screamed  "Boy"  contemptously  all  day  long- -and 
allowed  their  children,  who  seem  to  adopt  the  bwana- 
no-mensahib  complex  very  early  in  life,  Co  do  the 
same  thing  and  to  order  full  grown  servants  about 
like  dogs. 

(4)  The  missionaries,  genuinely  concerned  as  most  of  them  were, 

for  the  welfare  of  their  protAgAs,  reflected  the  same  caste  mentality: 

They  were  among  those  who  constantly  told  the  African 
he  was  not  ready  for  various  advances  ....  They 
were  among  those  who  spread  fear  and  feelings  of 
inferiority  among  Africans  .  .  .  .  ^ 

Most  were  interested  in  promoting  education  but  some--the  Seventh-day 

Adventists,  for  example- -thought  it  immoral  to  give  Africans  any  academic 

education  and  hetd  it  "un-Christian  for  an  African  to  want  to  go  co  high 
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school  and  college."  And  there  were  other  ways  of  emphasizing  social 
distance: 


Sometimes  they  made  us  ruffle  our  hair  and  take  off 
our  shoes  before  we  went  to  church,  because  they  said 
smart  appearance  was  evil  and  showing  off  .  .  .  . 
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(5)  Eventually  as  some  Africans  became  well  educated  more 
refined  techniques  were  developed  to  "keep  then  in  their  place."  For 
example,  mar.y  Europeans  spoke  to  the  educated  Black  man,  who  might  have 
a  Cambridge  degree,  only  in  Swahili. 

(o)  The  caste-like  structure  of  Kenyan  society,  once  estab¬ 
lished  was  ex?  rerr.c-ly  resistant  to  change.  The  elaborate  rules  of  conduct 
as  well  as  economic  and  educational  obstacles  (see  section  I  above,  and 
50b  below)  blocked  any  upward  mobility  for  Asians  and  Africans.  The 
sterotypes  of  all  Caucasians  as  gentrv  and  all  Asians  and  Africans  as 
inferior  provided  the  psychological  underpinnings  which  rationalized  the 
system,  having  achieved  dominance  the  Europeans  not  unnaturally  opposed 
any  changes  chat  threatened  their  position.  Changes  were,  however, 
taking  place  within  the  European  community  itself.  These,  combined  with 
external  pressures,  tended  to  weaken  the  class  structure, 
d.  Changes  during  the  period. 

(1)  With  the  acceleration  of  immigration  after  World  War  I  and 
particularly  after  World  War  II,  the  social  composition  of  the  elite 
caste  was  greatly  altered.  Numbers  of  "temporary  gentlemen"  of  the 

British  vv.Jjj  .'Tie  otiicors  cos  ■  wno  in.1.  Uueii  si  ufioneU  i  li  Airic.i  re  f  nr  ,  , 

as  residents.  The  veterans'  settlement  scheme  brougnt  ottn  rs  and  tne 
withdrawal  ot  Great  Eritian  from  India  resulted  in  on  influx  of  retired 
oolaiers  and  civil  servants.  British  professional  and  business  men  came 
in  considerable  numbers  ami  additional  immigrants  arrived  from  central 
Europe. 
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(2)  Many  if  not  most  of  the  newcomers  did  not  fit  the  role  of 

"gentry":  they  lacked  the  gentleman's  principles  but  were  quick  to  grasp 

his  prerogatives;  "this  was  clearly  not  a  descent  of  gods,  but  of  people 

who  expected  to  be  treated  as  gods;"  "there  are  too  many  marks  of  the 

fake  gentry;  too  much  of  the  White  Sahib  who  is  white  enough  but  not  so 
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Sahib."  Clearly  it  was  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  the  elite 
image  of  the  Europeans. 

(3)  Increased  immigration  also  brought  about  a  marked  occupa¬ 
tional  diversification.  In  addition  to  the  administrators,  settler-farmers 
and  missionaries  increasing  numbers  of  Europeans  were  to  be  found  in  the 
public  services,  and  in  trade  and  industry.  According  to  the  1948  census, 
of  those  who  were  employed  about  170  were  members  of  the  colonial  adminis¬ 
tration,  that  is  they  occupied  the  higher  administrative  positions.  About 
3,411  were  engaged  in  agriculture;  of  these  about  2,000  were  heads  of 
families  settled  in  the  agricultural  white  highlands;  with  their  families, 
they  accounted  for  9,000  persons.  Sone  4,764  were  employed  in  "public 
service,"  that  is,  in  the  police,  postal  service,  railways,  education, 
health  and  sanitation,  etc.;  these  were  numerically  the  preponderant 
group.  The  remainder  were  mainly  in  trade  and  manufacturing.  Thus  the 
original  farmer-settler  predominance  was  diluted. 

(4)  It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  these  changes. 

On  the  one  hand  there  was  a  frequently  expressed,  though  not  well  docu¬ 
mented,  opinion  that  racial  arrogance  was  particularly  characteristic  of 

the  newcomers  especially  those  whose  own  social  standing  ii  Britain  was 
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dubious.  It  was  also  hypothesized  that  the  business  group,  because  of 
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its  interest  in  cheap  labor,  and  the  public  service  sector  because  it 

was  competing  with  educated  Asians  and  Africans  for  middle  level  civil 

service  jobs,  would  aline  themselves  solidly  with  the  settler  viewpoint. 

Moreover,  their  interests,  it  was  said,  would  create  additional  points 
170 

of  tension. 

(5)  it  is  not  clear  that  such  was  the  case.  In  fact,  there  is 
some  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  business  men,  for  example,  were 
generally  reported  to  be  more  moderate  in  their  expression  of  race  atti¬ 
tudes  than  were  the  settlers  and  though  by  no  means  egalitarian  they  did 
participate  in  interracial  social  gatherings  such  as  the  United  Kenya 
Club  and  the  Rotary  Club.^^  Even  more  striking  was  one  seldom  noted 
episode  involving  the  civil  servants.  In  1949-50  the  European  Civil 
Servant's  Association  took  the  initiative  in  entering  into  close  consul¬ 
tations  with  the  Asian  and  African  Associations  to  devise  a  plan  for  a 
unified  civil  service  which  would  insure  the  Asians  and  Africans  the 

possibility  of  advancement  to  the  top.  The  Governor  rejected  the  plan 
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as  premature. 

(6)  It  is  evident  that  by  1952  some  cracks  had  appeared  in  the 
upper  tier  of  the  class  system.  It  is  possible  that  the-  absence  of  a 
firm  European  united  front  encouraged  the  Africans  to  increase  their 
activity  against  it. 


The  political  controversy  between  the  settlers  and  the  adminis¬ 
trators  ara  between  the  settlers  and  the  home  Government  is  an  extremely 
important  part  of  the  breakdown  of  a  united  front.  Because  it  is  covered 
in  the  political  section,  it  is  not  discussed  here. 
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49.  The  Asian  "middle". 

a.  Within  the  Kenyan  three-tier  social  structure,  only  the  Asian 
middle  strata  showed  a  class  distribution  similar  to  that  in  most  modern 
societies:  a  small  wealthy  educated  elite;  a  middle  class  of  profes¬ 
sionals,  independent  business  men,  and  skilled  artisans;  and  a  lower 
class  of  unskilled  laborers.  The  European  elite,  in  contrast,  were  com¬ 
prised  primarily  of  upper  and  middle  class  families;  few  were  identified 
as  lower  class.  At  the  other  extreme,  only  a  small  number  of  Africans 
had  achieved  the  occupational  and  educational  levels  generally  designated 
as  middle  class,  and  few,  if  any,  could  meet  the  upper  class  criteria  of 
"good  education"  and  "wealth." 

b.  However,  class  lines  among  Che  Asians  were  obscured  by  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  other  divisions.  Not  only  were  there  the  basic  religious 
cleavages  between  Muslims,  Hindus,  Parsecs  and  Christians,  but  sectarian 

^S* 

and  caste  lines  were  very  important  in  defining  social  relationships. 

In  fact,  the  primary  identification  of  the  Indian  was  not  with  the  Asian 
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community,  but  rather  with  a  specific  religious  group.  Thus,  despite 
the  occupational  distribution,  class  consciousness,  as  such,  was  hardly 
developed . 

c.  In  the  absence  of  any  specific  studies  of  class  structure  in  the 
Asian  sector,  analysis  for  purposes  of  this  study  may  best  be  approached 


For  example,  the  Bahras  refused  to  share  mosques  or  cemeteries 
with  other  Muslims. 
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by  an  examination  of  occupation,  social  mobility  and  achievement  orien¬ 
tation  . 

d.  From  early  times,  Indian  traders  had  been  active  on  the  east 
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Coast  of  Africa  but  not  until  the  British  occupation  w=s  there  an'' 
considerable  movement  of  Asians  into  the  interior.  In  the  last  decaie 
of  the  19th  century  the  colonial  Government  actively  encouraged  immigra¬ 
tion  from  India.  Indentured  laborers  were  brought  in  Co  build  the  Uganda 
railway;  at  least  half  the  British  troops  in  East  Africa  were  Punjabi 
Muslims  and  Sikhs; Indian  trading  entrepreneurs  were  encouraged  to 
help  open  up  the  interior;  white  collar  workers,  primarily  from  Bombay 
and  Goa,  found  ready  employment  in  business  and  Government;  and  hundreds 
of  artisans  were  recruited  to  fill  the  void  created  by  the  lack  of  skilled 
African  labor.  Because  of  the  diverse  background  and  training  of  the 
immigrants,  it  appears  that  the  settlers’  stereotyping  of  Kenya's  Indian 
population  as  primary  "ex-coo Lie"  was  nothing  more  than  a  well  perpet- 
uated  myth. 

e.  By  1921  several  levels  in  Kenya's  Asian  community  were  discern¬ 
ible-  At  the  top  were  a  few  wealthy  businessmen,  the  entrepreneurs  of 
Kenya  who  controlled  most  of  the  import  and  export  trade  ol  the  colony 
and  wiio  were  the  founders  of  much  of  the  industry.  Indians  at  the  next 


•'••Of  the  32,000  coolies  imported  to  work  on  the  railroad  about  0,700 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  their  contractual  right  to  free  repatriation. 
Of  these  man'/  continued  to  work  for  the  railroad,  others  became  market 
gardr.ers  .  itinerant  traders  or  skilled  craftsmen.  Mangat  refers  to  the 
"erro.itrous  view.  cor:. only  held  by  Europeans,  that  most  of  the  Indians 
were  ' ex-cool ies  ° 
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level  included  some  doctors,  lawyers  and  teachers,  independent  small 

merchants,  skilled  artisans,  and  a  large  number  of  clerks,  hospital 

assistants,  surveyors,  draughtsmen,  cashiers,  custom  collectors,  post 

and  telegraph  assistants,  police,  etc.  Nearly  all  skilled  craftsmen 

in  Kenya  were  Indians,  and  Indians  and  Goans  virtually  monopolized  the 
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middle  and  lower  positions  in  Government  and  business.  Semiskilled 
and  unskilled  laborers  formed  the  lowest  element  in  the  middle  strata. 

f.  During  the  next  three  decades  the  economic  and  occupational 
position  of  the  Indians  continued  to  improve.  Despite  steady  anti-Asian 
pressures  by  the  Europeans,  particularly  the  settlers,  and  despite  the 
severe  hardships  of  the  depression  years,  prominent  business  families 
were  able  to  expand  their  enterprises  into  new  fields  of  endeavor  such 
as  motor  transport.  Asians  were  generally  recognized  as  the  backbone 

of  Kenyan  comnerce  and  industry. 

g.  During  the  retrenchments  of  the  1930's  the  Asians  lost  much  of 

their  hold  on  the  middle  and  lower  echelon  Government  positions.  From 

the  top,  pressure  was  exerted  by  newly  arriving  European  immigrants;  from 

the  bottom,  by  aspiring  Africans.  Even  this  loss  the  Indians  turned  to 

their  advantage.  Increased  efforts  were  race  bv  the  Indian  community  to 

improve  the  quality  of  their  education.  The  obvious  gain  lav  in  the 

17o 

opportunity  for  the  educated  Indian  to  enter  a  profession.  On  the 
other  hand,  racial  discrimination  continued  to  restrict  many  to  their 
traditional  occupations  ^s  shopkeepers,  artisans,  and  subordinate 
employees . 
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h.  It  is  clear  that  the  Asian  community  as  a  whole  was  aggressive, 
was  achievement-oriented  to  a  high  degree,  and  that  it  showed  great 
resiliency  in  its  responses  to  the  discriminatory  pressures  on  it.  Its 
economic  progress  strengthened  its  position  as  a  middle  group  in  the 
three  tier  system. 

i.  Nonetheless,  the  Indians  were  given  neither  social  nor  politi¬ 
cal  equality.  Only  at  the  upper  level  was  there  by  1952  some  dilution 
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of  the  rigid  racial  barrier  of  the  early  colonial  period.  There, 

status  within  the  Asian  community  was  often  judged  in  terms  of  access 

to  interracial  activities--"with  the  ultimate  goal,  eligibility  for 
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functions  at  government  house."  Considerable  prestige  derived  from 

entertaining  European  officials  or  being  entertained  by  them  or,  if  a 

woman,  from  participating  in  various  interracial  women's  associations. 

At  the  middle  and  lower  economic  levels  there  was  little  interracial 
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interaction  other  than  business  contacts. 

j.  PoiiLtcaily  during  this  period  the  position  of  the  Asian  grew 
more  precarious  (chapter  2)  and  was  the  source  of  great  strain  and  bitten 
ness.  L  ^  ,/hy  were  their  tensions  not  expressed  in  a  mure  aggressive 
tor.;'.’  At  toast  four  reasons  ;.uiy  be  hypot.u  sized: 

\  a.  j  They  pt-zceivuo  their  econoti..c  uostCtOn  m  ,\cny«*  to  ut 
better  than  it  would  .lave  seen  in  India; 

(2)  The  upward  economic  and  occupational  mobility  in  part 
compensated  for  the  political  and  racial  discrimination; 

(j)  The  Asian  community  was  fragmented  by  religious  and  racial 
lines,  nence  unable  to  organize  for  effective  action; 
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(4)  Most  significant,  perhaps,  was  the  class  stricture  of 
Kenyan  society.  The  Asians  were  caught  between  the  temporarily 
dominant  white  minority  and  the  permanent  black  majority.  Regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  between  Europeans  and  Africans,  the 
political  status  of  the  Asians  was  increasingly  vulnerable.  An 
opportunity  to  improve  their  position  was  clearly  iacking. 

50 .  The  Africans . 

a.  The  traditional  situation. 

(1)  In  precolonial  East  Africa,  social  structure  centered 
around  the  age-grade  system.  There  was  nothing  that  could  he  called 
"social  class"  in  the  western  sense  of  the  term.  Some  mer  acquired 
greater  wealth  than  others  and  some  were  recognized  as  having  greater 
wisdom.  Wealth  ar.d  wisdom,  like  age,  gave  a  man  greater  status  in  the 
community,  but  there  were  no  hereditary  chiefs,  no  nobility  and  compara¬ 
tively  little  dif ferentation  in  social  and  economic  position.  In  other 
words,  "The  Kenyan  African's  view  of  social  stratification  was  .  .  . 
essentially  egalitarian  in  the  sense  that  social  rank  and  political 

power  were  not  the  permanent  attributes  of  exclusive  self -perpetuating 

1^3 

classes  or  Lint. a  os." 

(2)  The  sense  of  individual  social  equality  grew  nuLuialiy  out 
of  the  age-grade  system.  The  close  bond  of  brotherhood  within  each 
age-group  was.  in  itself,  antielitist.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that 
all  normal  men  would  pass  through  all  the  appropriate  age-grades;  no 

one  was  expected  to  remain  in  a  subordinate  position  throughout  his  adult 
life.  The  question  was  not  so  much  whether  a  man  could  acquire  status 
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(3)  At  the  same  time,  .it  least  among  the  Kikuvu.  childhood 
training  inculcated  the  values  of  achievement ;  and  within  each  age- 
grade,  while  the  initial  criterion  for  entry  was  the  date  of  initiation, 
a  number  of  prestige-bearing  roles  based  primarily  on  achievement  were 
provided.  Unlike  the  British -dominated  social  structure,  the  Kikuvu 
society  was  a  relatively  open  one  in  which  the  individual  on  the  basis 
of  ability  and  eilort  could  often  make  significant  choices  between 
roles.  Both  egalitarian  sentiments  and  achievement  orientations  were, 
then,  basic  to  the  Hast  Atrican  value  system.  Neither  prepared  the 
African  to  be  quiescent  in  the  subordinate  role  projected  upon  him 
during  the  colonial  period. 

b.  Change  during  Che  period:  development  of  intergroup  tension. 

(1)  From,  the  point  of  view  of  social  class,  two  sets  of 
factors  are  of  importance  in  understanding  the  developing  tensions: 
the  relations  of  the  Africans  to  the  Europeans;  and  the  appearance  of 
a  new  pattern  of  social  stratification  within  the  African  community 
itself . 

(2)  At  tirst  the  African  appeared  to  accept  European  superi¬ 
ority.  Hi  was  impressed  by  nritish  military  strength  and  technology. 

He  was  astur.u  ny  born  tne  missionaries  and  the  colon*. a.  auntr, iteration 
that  he  w! s  not  yet  prepared  to  govern  himself  but  that  the  period  of 
tutelage  was  not  permanent.  The  Kikuyu  in  particular  were  eager  to 
learr  .  i'l.e  education  ottered  was  accepted  as  the  road  to  political, 
economic,  and  social  advancement. 
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(3)  As  time  passed,  it  became  increasin.  lv  apparent  that 
whatever  the  Western  concepts  o f  individual  rights  and  opportunities 
were  in  theory,  in  actual  practice  the  African  was  firmly  blocked  from 
all  the  essential  routes  of  advancement.  Restrictions  on  land  owner¬ 
ship  and  on  the  production  of  crops  for  export,  segregated  and  inferior 
schools,  differentials  in  t lie  rates  of  pay,  rules  against  the  promotion 
of  Africans  into  the  iiigher  echelons  of  the  civil  service,  and  the 
absence  of  African  representation  in  the  legislature  or  of  any  voi-e 

at  all  in  the  Government  seemed  clearly  designed  to  confine  him  to  an 
inferior  status.  For  the  forseeable  future  at  least  his  role  was 
destined  to  be  that  of  a  laborer,  a  servant  or  at  best  a  low  grade 

1  u  = 

clerk.  The  situation  was  most  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  educa¬ 

ted  African.  The  few  young  men  who  studied  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
returned  to  find  themselves  still  subject  to  the  African  wage  scale 
and  promotion  Limitations . ^ 

(4)  Equally  galling  was  the  social  stigma  placet:  upon  the 
African.  Status  was  important,  particularly  to  tiie  Kikuyu  with  his 
achievement  orientation.  To  be  excluded  from  all  social  contact  with 
Europeans,  to  have  one's  hair  ruffled  and  made  to  go  barefoot  into 
church,  to  be  addressed  _n  Swahili  when  one  was  i.ucxi  in  English  were 
humiliating  experiences . /  Thus,  the  cLass  structure  presented  the 
African  with  immense  psychological  difficulties. 

(5)  Too  Africans'  growing  dissatisfaction  with  their  position 
at  the  bottom  of  the  social  structure  was  exacerbated  by  events  of 
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Wo i  la  War  .1.  Resentment  was  felt  at  the  treatment  accorded  then  by 
many  wartime  British  stationed  in  Nairobi,  (real  envy  was  also  expressed 

1«9 

of  the  standards  enjoyed  by  American  Negro  troops.  liven  more  impor¬ 

tant,  thousands  of  Africans  conscripted  for  overseas  service  returned 
thoroughly  disgruntled  with  conditions  in  Kenya.  This  was  foreseen  and 
a  Government  committee  on  postwar  African  employment  warned; 

lie  has  shown  his  worth  and  it  will  not  he  surprising  if  he 
expects  to  see  it  acknowledged.  A  second  factor  is  the 
standard  of  li.le  to  which  he  has  become  accustomed.  He 
has  been  well  clothed  and  shod;  he  has  been  fed  on  a  bal¬ 
anced  and  ample  diet;  and  his  medical  and  material  needs 
have  been  carefully  tended.  His  pay  has  been  comparative¬ 
ly  high  arid  on  discharge  the  habits  of  the  standard  of 
life  lie  has  acquired  will  not  easily  fall  from  him.  His 
desires  will  be  such  that  he  will  not  generally  be  content 
with  the  low  standard  with  which  most  Africans  were  content 
before  the  war. 

The  warning,  was  unheeded. 

(f 1  Many  of  the  returning  Africans  reiused  to  work  under  the 

differential  wage  system.  Instead,  they  engaged  in  a  mixture  ol 

burglary,  gangsterism,  and  political  agitation."  Their  constant  war 

against  the  police  in  Nairobi  found  ready  support  both  among  the 

criminal  e  foments  in  the  city  and  among,  the  thousands  of  Kikuyu  in 
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the  reserves  who  had  been  discharged  from  the  Army  alter  the  War. 
Resentment  am:  anger  at  t.nei  r  low  social  statu  •.  and  iaek  a:  opportunity 
for  .u;v.iecer.u.-.L  were  emotions  Kenya tt a  did  not  scruple  to  use  to 
strengthen  his  nationalist  campaign. 


i  .eSi  ouag  :  ,e:l 
or  i, iua  1 1  v  <■«••••  a r  i  so< 
cisior.  r  i  u.a  i  in  the 
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(7)  The  second  important  set  of  factors  in  the  relationship 

between  social  class  and  conflict  were  the  changes  in  the  African 
social  structure.  The  pastoral  tribes  for  the  most  part  remained  out¬ 
side  the  cash  economy  and  were  highly  resistant  to  western  acculturation. 
Members  of  the  agricultural  communities,  however,  entered  the  urban 
milieu  and  by  1950  the  essential  elements  of  class  stratification  had 
appeared:  considerable  disparities  in  wealth  and  education,  occupa¬ 

tional  specialization,  and  a  rural/urban  dichotomy  in  outlook  and  mode 
of  life.  These  differences  were  complicated  by  Christian  vs  non- 
Christian  and  by  tribal  vs  detribalized  affiliations. 

(8)  Ry  1952,  the  vast  majority  of  Kenya’s  African  population 
of  about  5.6  million  were  peasants  living  in  the  "overcrowded  and 
steadily  deteriorating  Native  Land  Units  'reserved'  for  them."  For 
the  most  part,  they  were  engaged  in  subsistence  agriculture.  Another 
large  segment  of  the  African  "lower  class"  was  made  up  of  unskilled 
laborers.  Some  were  employed  on  the  European  farms  in  the  highlands 
or  in  the  urban  centers  of  Mombasa  and  Nairobi.  Hundreds  of  others 
drifted  into  the  city,  landless  and  unemployed,  in  search  of  work, 
i.'ages  in  both  absolute  and  relative  terms  were  extremely  low  and  living 
conditions,  particularly  in  the  cities,  marked  by  squaior  ana  degra¬ 
dation.  The  *.ow  position  of  the  African  worker  in  the  social  hierarchy 
is  suggested,  though  not  adequately  pictured,  by  a  comparison  of  his 
earnings  with  those  of  the  other  two  ethnic  groups  (see  chapter  3). 

In  1955  an  African  Royal  Committee  found  that  only  5  percent  of  the 
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At r lean  workers  in  urban  areas  had  intones  which  could  support  a 
193 

normal  tamilv. 

(9)  Slightly  above  the  unskilled  laborers  in  the  class 
structure  were  a  small  but  growing  number  of  semi-skilled  workers, 
pettv  traders  and  hawkers.  Competition  in  both  these  areas  between 
the  Alricans  and  their  entrenched  Asian  counterparts  was  sharp  and 
nimosity  between  them  strong.  Because  of  the  direct  economic  compe¬ 
tition  the  Asians  were  often  seen  as  the  direct  block  to  African 

1 94 

aspirations  and  the  attitudes  toward  them  were  hitter  and  tesenllul. 

(10)  Bv  1932,  there  had  also  emerged  a  small  but  significant 
group  of  African  "elite,"  a  white  collar  class  of  low-salaried  Govern¬ 
ment  clerks,  insurance  salesmen,  teachers,  medical  assistants,  sanitary 
inspectors,  etc.,  who  were  accorded  status  in  the  urban  environment 
both  because  of  their  education  and  their  occupation.  This  group  was 
of  particular  importance  iti  the  growing  nationalism.  On  the  one  hand 
they  were  severely  frustrated  by  the  Limitations  imposed  or  their  up¬ 
ward  nobilit.  in  the  political  and  social  spheres.  On  t  ne  other  hand 
thev  frequent lv  found  that  they  had  lost  the  status  implicit  in  the 
traditional  .amiiv  .ige-group  pa c tern.  in  this  very  diiiicult 

psychological,  situation  tniv  f  rneu  t«  the  organization  o.  cross-tri  nal 
associations  .is  a  method  c>t  eener;  1  African  aa  van  cement .  Through  these 
organizations  they  focused  their  <stilities  on  the  privileged  positions 
of  the  Europeans  and  Asians. 

(It)  .ne  relationship  between  the  upper  and  lower  class  Alricans 
was  j.ahLvaieai. .  I-or  manv  of  the  elite  the  Europeans  "functioned  as  a 
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reference  group,  possessing  various  attributes  of  Western  civilization 

which  the  educated  African  both  aspired  to  and,  at  least  in  part, 
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judged  himself  in  terms  of."  Many  aspects  of  traditional  African 
beliefs  and  practices  were  seen  by  the  new  elite  as  inferior  and  back¬ 
ward.  The  illiterate  peasants  and  workers,  while  they  were  eager  to 
secure  education  for  their  children,  were  nonetheless  suspicious  of  t'ru 
efforts  of  tin.  ootter  educated  to  become  "black  Europeans."  To  this 
extent  the  developing  class  stratification  signaled  a  cleavage  in 
African  society. 

(12)  The  rigidity  of  the  color  bar  and  the  discriminatory 

policies  of  the  European  made  it  impossible  for  the  educated  "to  shed 

their  identity  as  Africans"  or  to  break  their  connections  with  the 
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illiterate  masses.  Nonetheless,  although  tne  importance  oi  class 
stratification  among  the  Africans  was  for  the  time  being  submerged  by 
the  greater  issues  between  the  Europeans  and  blacks,  the  growing  cleavage 
in  African  society  itself  added  one  more  facet  to  the  personal  frustra¬ 
tions  and  tensions  of  the  period. 

51.  Conclusions . 

a.  Family.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the:  family  u  isoreuni - 
zation  played  an  important  part  In  setting  tne  >  huge  for  v^o.i 
Kenya:  premarriage  and  marriage  customs  created  speciiic  points  of 

intense  friction  between  Europeans  and  Africans;  tne  weil-knit  unit  in 
which  each  member  had  a  well-defined  position  and  clear  responsibilities 
was  shattered  and  in  many  cases  replaced  by  a  rank  individualism;  the 
old  system  of  family  authority  was  destroyed,  the  new  system  not  really 
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accepted  by  the  Akuyu;  psora  1  restraints  Were  broken  down;  illegiti¬ 
mate  children  and  crime,  formerly  rare  in  Kikuyu  societv,  became 
commonplace .  In  brief,  tensions,  uncertainties,  resentments  combined 
with  a  lack  of  social  control  to  create  a  dangerous  situation, 
b.  Social  class. 

(1)  The  main  feature  of  the  Kenyan  social  structure  was  a 
rigid  three-tier  class  (or  caste)  system..  The  Europeans,  the  top 
stratum, we  re  determined  to  maintain  their  position.  Most  of  them, 
particularly  the  settlers,  perceived  the  situation  as  right  and  just 
since  they  saw  themselves  as  the  true  developers  of  Kenya:  their  work 
had  brought  if  to  its  present  level  and  made  It  a  white  man's  country. 
They  were  also  convinced  of  the  inferiority  of  the  African  and  the 
untrustworthiness  of  the  Asian. 

(2)  The  established  system  barred  the  social  advance  of  both 
the  Asian  and  the  African.  But  whereas  Lhc  Asian  had  consideiable 
economic  and  occupational  opportunity  which  compensated  to  some  extent 
for  his  political  frustrations,  the  African  was  blocked  at  almost  every 
turn.  Particularly  for  the  Kikuyu  whose  achievement  orientation  and 
egalitarian  value  system  had  not  prepared  him  for  an  inferior  position, 
this  posec  a  major  problem  ol  psychological  adjustment. 

(3)  In  the  worms  o.  one  Kikuyu  leader,  '".vo  had  so  many  wishes 
and  ambitions  awakened  in  us  and  then  always  the  door  s 1 armed  in  our 


f  o  r> ,  i  i  ■»' 


first  piace,  far,  far  worse." 
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(4)  To  the  initially  frustrating  class  situation  must  be 
added  the  tensions  within  the  African  community  itself  of  a  developing 
class  stratification.  The  resulting  general  sense  of  unease  provided 
an  ideal  situation  for  manipulation  by  political  leaders.  In  brief, 
the  class  structure,  status!  change,  and  status  deprivation  must  be 
considered  major  factors  in  the  development  of  Kenyan  nationalism  and 
the  violence  of  the  Mau  Man. 
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Section  III.  Public  Health  Factors 

by  Thora  W.  Halstead,  PhD 


52 .  Introduct ion . 

a.  Traditional  medicine.  Folk  medicine  was  an  integral  part  of 

Bantu  culture.  Witch-doctors  were  a  part  of  the  day-to-day  experiences 

and  cultural  environment  from  childhood  to  the  grave  (section  I  above). 

Many  Africans,  relatively  untouched  by  education,  had  no  other  doctor  to 

visit,  but  even  those  with  some  education  and  the  opportunity  to  avail 

themselves  of  modern  medicine  were  influenced  considerably  by  the  fear 

of  witchcraft  and  sorcery.  While  witch-doctors  were  the  "curers," 

sorcerers  cast  the  evil  spells  and  were  thi  malicious  mischief  makers. 

In  practice,  however,  it  was  found  that  every  witch-doctor  at  times 

dabbled  in  sorcery.  Sorcery  actually  increased  with  British  rule,  for 

the  Government  banned  the  effective  African  control  of  "kingole"  (stoning 
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sorcerers  to  death). 

b.  Modern  medicine. 

(L)  Modern  medicine  was  first  introduced  in  Kenya  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  missionaries  in  the  late  19th  century,  and  in  1898  the  fir:.<  mission 
was  est.i.u  .  saca  in  isinuva  countrv.  i>v  n  -  of  t..c  15  Protoo  [  ora  te 

Gover.Tir.ent  departments  was  it.i  a  j  <■ ; ne .  The  imp;K  .  of  both  the  church  and 
the  Government  was  minima  t,  however,  in  the  field  of  medicine.  As  late 
as  19.10,  it  was  esrimaceo  tnat  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  African  popu¬ 
lation  fuliy  accept  on  .v.ou.-rr.  medicine,  although  tnis  was  a  far  greater 
percentage  t.n.r.  accepted  i  n  ( 950. 
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(2)  The  Government  medical  service  was  staffed  with  many  men 
who  recognized  the  medical  needs  of  the  country  and  even  submitted  pro¬ 
posals  to  solve  the  problems.  In  the  1960*s  many  programs  similar  to 
those  originally  proposed  were  accepted,  but  during  the  1930's  and  1940's, 
insufficient  funds,  inadequate  staff,  and  a  serious  shortage  of  Africans 
with  sufficient  education  to  train  in  medical  fields  drastically  limited 
the  department's  scope  both  in  area  and  in  programs.  The  missionaries' 
impact  was  limited  by  their  interference  w  th  traditional  African  prac¬ 
tices  (section  I) . 

53.  Vital  statistics. 

a.  Birth  rates  and  population. 

(1)  Population  increase  and  trend.  The  first  census  of  Afri¬ 
cans  in  Kenya  was  taken  in  1948;  consequently  all  the  vital  statistics 
available  for  previous  years  are  extrapolations  made  from  that  census. 

It  has  been  interpreted  to  indicate  the  following:  (1)  a  2-percent  per 
annum  natural  population  increase  with  i  birth  rate  on  the  order  of  45-50 
and  a  death  rate  of  25  to  over  30  per  ’,000  of  the  population;  or 

(2)  a  3-percent  increase  in  the  average  annual  rate  of  growth  with  a 

birth  rate  of  50  ana  death  rate  of  20  per  1,000  of  the  population,  and 

,  ,  .  ,  -  /c  201 
life  expectancy  at  oirth  oi  45  years 

(2)  Measures  controlling  tne  population.  Neither  the  Govern¬ 
ment  nor  any  other  organization  sponsored  any  program  for  population 
control.  Heavy  agricultural  work  undertaken  hv  rfe  African  women,  how¬ 
ever,  tended  to  induce  abortion,  wnile  malnutrition  caused  many  infant 
deaths.  Disease  too  took  its  toll,  and  in  1948  it  was  estimated  that 
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two-fifths  of  all  the  children  born  died  before  reaching  14  years  of 

202 

age. 

(3)  Cultural  factors  influencing  population. 

(a)  Infanticide  was  practiced  by  the  Kikuyu,  Kamba,  and 

Kipsigis  in  early  times,  but  this  practice  had  almost  disappeared  bv  the 

1920's.  Among  the  Kipsigis,  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  girls  were 

not  initiated  until  thev  reached  the  age  of  20  to  24,  and  any  children 

born  to  them  before  initiation  were  killed.  By  the  1030 1  .s ,  the  clitori- 

dectomy  ceremony  was  performed  between  the  ages  of  13  and  15.  Since 

marriage  was  not  allowed  cy  any  tribe  before  this  initiation  ceremony 

had  been  performed ,  it  can  be  seen  that  if  initiation  occurred  .it  an 

older  age  formerly  In  the  other  tribes  .<»  wen,  a  real  lorr..  of  population 
2.03 

control  din  exist. 

(b)  fne  beliefs  followed  by  the  trims  during  the  1930's 
and  1940's  all  encourage  a  high  birth  rate.  Oirls  married  as  soon  as 
they  were  capable  of  nearing  children  cr  even  earlier.  No  woman  could 
properly  remain  single,  and  the  system  of  polygyny  helped  assure  this. 
Polygyny  a. so  enabled  men  to  have  the  many  children  they  desired.  Child¬ 
ren  represented  both  labor  and  wealth,  ilonvatta^^  sai o,  "The  breeding 
of  cr.  ,iare  i  ana  the  breeding  ot  catt  le,  sneep  ami  goats  arc  re.  i^rcicu  in 
the  same  nor a,  scheme  as  natural  activities  to  be  encouraged  inr  the 
public  good . " 

( c )  The  intense  desire  for  offspring  has  also  been 
explained  . r.  two  other  wavs:  the  family  group  came  to  an  end  when  a  nan 
died  without  male  cnilc.;“^  and  children  were  expeettd  to  sacrifice  to 
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the  spirits  of  their  dead  parents,  so  the  ghost  of  one  who  h.u.  left 

206 

no  posterity  was  in  a  piteous  state, 
b.  Mortality  rates. 

(1)  The  Kenya  Medical  Department  Annual  Report  *>f  1950  stated: 

No  comprehensive  system  of  births  and  deaths  registra¬ 
tion  is  kept  in  Kenya  which  is  unfortunate  as  lack  of 
dependable  figures  has  allowed  the  circulation  of 
figures  representing  population  trends  which  car.  he  no 
more  than  guesses.  Even  in  Nairobi  ana  Mombasa  where 
systems  of  births  and  deaths  registration  for  aii  races 
are  in  being,  figures  are  obtained  from  data  whose 
accuracy  the  respective  medical  officers  of  health  would 
be  the  last  to  defend. ^0? 

With  this  statement  in  mind,  the  following  infant  mortality  rates  per 
1,000  live  African  births  in  Nairobi  are  submitted  (table  X) . 


TABLE  X.  AFRICAN  INFANT  MORTALITY  RATES  IN  NAIROBI,  1940-51 
DEATHS  PER  1,000  LIVE  BIRTHS 


Year 


Infant  Mortality 
Rate 


1940  .  248 

1941  . 180 

1942  .  165 

1943  .  207 

1944  .  154 

1945  . 13 1 

1946  .  71 

1947  .  224 

1948  . .87 

l  94  9 . 1  o  7 

1950  .  170 

1951  . 180 


Source:  Nairobi  Annual  Medical  Reports,  1946  p  18;  1951,  p  14. 
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(2)  Although  the  yearly  fluctuations  substantiate  the  inac¬ 
curacy  of  these  rates,  in  tote  they  suggest  a  rather  stable  rate  for  the 
12  years.  This  in  turn  suggests  that  public  health  conditions  for  the 
Africans  ir  Nairobi  remained  relatively  unchanged  during  this  period. 

One  more  assumption  might  he  made:  since  Nairobi  offered  the  best  medi¬ 
cal  services  in  the  Colony,  Its  infant  death  rates  should  have  been 
lower  then  those  elsewhere  in  Kenya,  In  1947  it  was  estimated  by  the 

Aaronovitches--admittedlv  critical  observers--that  the  infant  mortality 
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rate  among  the  Kikuyu  was  400  to  500  per  1,000  live  births.  Studies 

of  survival  rates  calculated  from  the  1948  census  results  indicated  an 

infant  mortality  rate  of  184  for  the  whole  of  Kenya,  130  for  the  Central 

209 

Province,  and  228  for  Nvanza  Province. 

(3)  Probably  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  Iv4fi  census 

results  and  the  Kenya  Medical  Department  ( 1931  and  1950)  Reports  was  the 

recognition  of  the  malnourished  ,  women  i  ,  <  i-n  i  !  i  ta  t  ed  condition  oi  mane 

Africans  in  their  early  AO's .  In  fact,  ontv  S.7  percent  survived  past 
210 

the  age  of  45.  Anemia  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  pro.:..,  i  s  of  •  ;a  :  - 

nutrition,  were  connon  as  were  chronic  nephritis,  ulcers,  and  dermatoses. 

By  the  age  of  40,  many  women  snowed  signs  of  exhaustion  a  ,  frequently 

suffered  cor,,  e stive  heart  failure,  probably  due  to  na, nu.  ,\uun,  coiio- 

bearing  and  strenuous  activity  combined  with  a  lifetime  of  moderate  iii 
211 

health. 

c.  Diseases  of  significance.  Actual  statistics  of  disease  inci¬ 
dence  in  Kenya  were  inavail  able;  a  rough  general  picture  was.  however, 
prepared  for  me  wars  i‘>30  and  i '*50  by  comparing  the  frequency  of  each 
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disease  (or  disease  group)  with  regard  to  the  total  number  of  disease 
cases  treated  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries  during  each  of  these  years, 
(tables  XI  and  XII). 

(1)  Malaria  and  respiratory  diseases,  including  bronchitis, 
bronchopneumonia,  and  lobar  pneumonia  were  the  major  causes  of  ill  health 
in  Kenya;  and  the  proportion  of  these  diseases  among  the  cases  treated  by 
medical  personnel  increased  between  1930  and  1950.  The  frequent  associa¬ 
tion  of  malnutrition,  malaria,  helminthiasis  and  other  chronic  diseases 
with  the  respiratory  diseases  contributed  to  the  high  mortality  rates 
associated  with  the  latter.  Respiratory  diseases  killed  more  Africans 
than  any  other  diseases  in  1930  and  in  1950.  In  the  highlands,  particu¬ 
larly  among  employed  labor,  acute  pneumococcal  pneumonia  was  frequent  and 
virulent.  In  infants,  upper  respiratory  infections  tended  to  progress  to 
fatal  bronchopneumonia. 


TABLE  XI.  PROPORTIONATE  PREVALENCE  OF  DISEASES  SHOWN  AS 
PERCENTAGES  OF  TOTAL  CASES  TREATED  AT  HOSPITALS  AND  DISPENSARIES 
AND  OF  TOTAL  RESULTING  DEATHS 


Diseases 

7,  of  total 
1930 

,'260, 000=1007.) 

cases  treated 

1950 

(1,129,057=100") 

7  of  total 
1930 

(: ,493=100') 

deaths 

1950 

(6,387=101 

Respiratory. 

.  .  15.05  .  . 

.  ...  21.74  .  .  . 

.  .  27.ob  .  .  . 

.  .  2o.i3 

Digestive.  . 

.  .  21.15  .  . 

.  .  .  .  10.38  .  .  . 

.  .  6.15... 

.  .  10.42 

System 

Epidermic.  . 

..  21.74  .  . 

.  .  .  .  21.77  .  .  . 

.  .  39.25  .  .  . 

.  .  36.28 

endemic,  and 
infectious 


Source: 


See  cab  A-  XTI. 
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TABLE  XII.  PROPORTION  IN  PERCENTAGES  OF  EPIDEMIC,  ENDEMIC,  AND 
INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  TREATED  AT  HOSPITALS  AND  DISPENSARIES 


Diseases 

7  of  total 
1930 

(56 ,618=1007) 

incidence 

1950 

(245,873-1007) 

7  of  total  deaths 
1930  1950 

(586=1007)  (2,221=100 

Malaria  .  .  . 

.  .  48.63  .  . 

.  .  .  58.67  .  . 

.  .  14.6H  .  . 

.  .26.28 

Tuberculosis . 

.  .  1.33  .  . 

.  .  .  1.62  .  . 

.  .  24.40  .  . 

.  40.74 

Tvphoid  and  . 

.  .  1.60  .  . 

.  .  .  4.33  .  . 

8.02  .  . 

.  10.59 

dysentery 

Syphilis  and. 

.  .  10.38  .  . 

...  15.83  .  . 

2.90  .  . 

3.96 

gonorrhea 

Yaws . 

.  .  18.26  .  . 

.  .  .  4.00  .  .  , 

.  .  1.19  .  . 

.  o 

Plague.  .  .  . 

•» 

•  •  ■  • 

? 

.  .  23.04  .  . 

0 

Source:  Kenya  Colony  and  Protectorate.  Medical  Department  Annual 

Repor:  1930,  Government  Printer  Nairobi,  1931. 


Konva  Colony  and  Protectorate.  Medical  Depar. mem  Annual 
Report  19S0,  Government  Printer  Nairobi,  1952. 


(2)  Malaria,  of  all  the  communicable  diseases  it.  Kenya,  was 
the  most  widespread  and  affected  the  largest  number  of  people  even  in 
1950.  Statistics  regarding  the  distribution  and  incidence  of  me  dis¬ 
ease  nad  teen  collected  for  20  years  prior  to  that  tim*,  and  in  the  late 
1940’s  various  methods  of  eradication,  both  antimosquito  sprays  and  anti- 
malarial  crugs,  were  tested  for  their  efficiency.  An  epidemic  was  pre¬ 
vented  m  Nairobi  in  1950,  but  in  general  the  benefits  from  these  studies 
were  riot  felt  until  after  1950. 
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(3)  Tuberculosis  was  widespread  among  the  Africans,  but  its 
actual  incidence  was  not  determined  until  a  tuberculin  testing  survey 
was  conducted  in  1948-49.  The  percentage  of  positive  reactors  ranged 
from  27  among  the  Kikuyu  living  in  the  remote  Highlands,  to  58  in  the 
coastal  region  villages,  and  67  in  Nairobi.  It  was  estimated  that  there 
were  probably  35,000  cases  of  active  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  the 
colony,  and  that  11  of  every  1,000  people  were  infected.  The  results  of 
a  separate  6-year  study  conducted  at  Fort  Hall  amongst  the  Kikuyu  indi¬ 
cated  in  1950  that  tuberculosis  was  not  increasing  in  that  area,  but  the 
disease  ran  a  more  acute  and  fatal  course  in  the  Kikuyu  than  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean.  Seventy  percent  of  the  cases  died  within  2  years  after  leaving  the 
hospital.  Only  a  few  beds  were  available  for  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
prior  to  1951.  In  that  year  a  150-bed  military  hospital  was  converted 
into  a  Government  chest  hospital. 

(4)  Typhoid  and  paratyphoid  fevers  were  endemic,  and  both 
bacillary  and  amebic  dysenterv  were  common.  Acute  bacterial  intestinal 
infections  were  a  leading  cause  of  infant  death.  Africans  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  build  pit  latrines  throughout  this  period,  and  this  undoubtedly 
had  at  least  a  limited  effect  in  reducing  the  percentage  of  cases  of 
digestive  diseases. 

(5)  Between  1930  and  1950,  plague  and  yaws  were  brought  under 
control,  but  venereal  diseases  increased  in  prevalence.  In  1950  an 
attempt  was  made  to  treat  venereal  disease  on  a  countrywide  scale  employ¬ 
ing  penicillin. 
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(6)  Numerous  dtner  diseases  including  leprosy,  relapsing  fever, 
brucellosis,  schistosomiasis,  onchocerciasis  and  trachoma  con*ronted  the 
people.  All  of  these  conditions  were  complicated  by  malnutri.  .<n  and 

o  J  T 

helminthiasis  which  were  both  widespread. 

04.  Drug  addiction  and  use  of  intoxicants. 

a.  There  was  very  little  drug  addiction  in  Kenya  between  1930  and 
1951.  The  use  of  opium  was  exceedingly  limited  and  confined  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  Asiatic  population,  who  obtained  their  supplies  from  India. 
Indian  hemp  was  both  indigenous  and  illicitly  cultivated,  but  was  never 
produced  in  significant  quantities.  Permits  for  the  use  or  possession 
of  dangerous  drugs  were  issued  oniy  to  licensed  druggists  and  to  regis¬ 
tered  medical  practitioners  and  dentists.  Conviction  for  illicit  use  or 
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possession  of  narcotics  resulted  in  imprisonment. 

b.  Although  beer  was  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  writings  about 

Kenya,  alcoholism  was  never  r~ferred  to  as  a  problem.  Beer  had  a  social 

function  and  was  served  .hiring  ceremonial  gatherings,  during  important 

business  transactions,  and  worn  recruiting  neighborly  help  in  agricul- 
214 

tural  work. 

c.  fne  word  beer  wa  '  usee  to  connote  *a..  <iic  n'.olic  .  rmic  prepared 

fror.  none'. ,  .:. . .  .nr  care,  r. , c  or  peer  ieieusi/e  grass .  .  ere 

Kirey,.  iinearstood  tre  art  or  malting  grain  anc  nano* acturtng  beer  irom 
cercais,  tnc>  or  ewe  a  neor  mair.iy  fror.  sugar  cane,  and  occasional  .y  fror.. 
hc.ni--  .  xi.ii . yu  i.-.e.  „i-j  ir.  were  >..v  i\ei  in  the  production  or  necr 

ar.u  not.,  or«..t  it.  i  .ny  u..u.u,  .-.owe  -u%  •o,.ia  properly  drink  the  bee  r . 
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d.  Beliefs  and  practices  concerning  alcohol  were  undoubtedly 
different  in  Nairobi,  however,  even  during  the  years  between  1930  and 
1951.  This  assumption  is  based  on  the  results  of  a  scucy  of  the  aver¬ 
age  monthly  expenditures  of  middle-income  African  workers  in  Nairobi  in 
1962.  This  survey  indicated  that  7  percent  of  the  total  income  was 
spent  for  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco.  This  exceeded  the  average 

expenditures  for  housing  (6.7  percent),  personal  hygiene  and  medical 
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care  (2.6  percent)  and  education  (1.1  percent). 

55.  Nutrition. 

a.  Diet  and  food  habits.  The  different  tribes  in  Kenya  each  had 
their  individual  food  habits  and  taboos.  The  Masai  and  other  pastoral- 
is ts  lived  primarily  on  milk,  meat,  and  blood.  The  great  majority  of 
the  Africans,  including  the  Kikuyu,  were  agriculturists,  however,  who 
ate  mainly  a  vegetarian  diet  based  on  maize,  millet  and  bananas,  supple¬ 
mented  by  peas,  beans,  green  vegetables,  cassava,  sweet  and  white  pota- 
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toes,  yams,  and  honey. 

(1)  Although  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  were  raised  oy  the 
Kikuyu,  they  were  rarely  eaten  by  the  men  and  never  eaten  by  the  women. 
These  animals  represented  a  man's  wealth,  and  they  functioned  as  money 
rather  than  food.  Cows  were  never  killed,  except  during  a  famine,  while 
bulls,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  were  only  slaughtered  and  eaten  during 
various  religious  sacrifice  and  purification  ceremonies,  The  only  other 
times  these  animals  were  eaten  were  when  they  died  a  natural  death. 
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(2)  The  Kikuyu  diet  was  further  deprived  of  needed  proteins  b\ 

food  taboos  that  forbade  the  eating  of  eggs,  fisn,  and  wi  .d  birds  and 

animats.  in  addition,  milk  was  rarely  drunk.  Goat's  :..ilk  was  drunk 

by  women  and  children,  while  cow's  milk  was  given  to  baoies  b\  the  few 

who  could  afford  it.  Those  people  who  lived  near  European  towns,  how- 
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ever,  usually  sold  the  milk  from  their  cows. 

b.  Methods  employed  in  raising,  handling  and  storing  food.  In 
rural  Kiku/uland,  the  bulk  of  the  family  food  was  produced  in  the  fam¬ 
ily's  own  garden.  fn  a  polvgync.us  homestead,  each  wife  had  a  hut  of  her 
own  and  an  allotment  of  the  family  land. 

(1)  Agricultural  methods  employed  by  the  Africans  were  poor 
and  primitive.  Fertilizers  and  general  farm  implements  including  small 
steel  plows  were  rarely  used,  instead  the  heavy  hoe  and  the  panga  (a 
long  curved  knife,  sharpened  on  one  side)  were  the  main  farming  imple¬ 
ments.  In  earlier  times,  a  surplus  of  land  allowed  a  method  of  shifting 
cultivation  whereby  land  was  left  uncultivated  for  considerable  periods 
of  time  in  order  to  regain  its  fertility;  poor  agricultural  methods 
sufficed  at  tuai  time. 

(2)  As  the  land  available  to  the  Kikuyu  u  imin  ,  ..  state 

of  overpopulation  developed  on  Kikuyu  held  lane,  L.teir  :a r....ng  •VtuC>.uus 

Karori  N'jama  (a  Kikuyu)  writes  ^g^ating  boiled  eggs  by  the  dozen 
daily  as  a  child  in  the  early  i  vein's. 

"The  iiKuyi:  were  only  allowed  to  eat  partridge,  pigeon,  and  hvrax 
before  being  ircu.nciscd.  "Many  will  not  eat  wile  game  throughout  their 
lives.  "^21  ",Tne  thic.<  mountain  forests.  .  .  being  full  of  game  supported 
them  (tne  ia.n  and  Fraed-t..  Armies)  for  many  mouths  when  their  sources  of 
suppiv  were  cut  off  by  tne  security  forces. "222 
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did  not  supply  their  needs,  and  their  pastures  were  overgrazed.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  as  the  need  for  money  to  pay  taxes  grew,  more  land  and  effort  had 
to  be  devoted  to  Lhe  production  of  cash  crops  and  to  earn  salaries.  4s 
the  African  men  left  their  homesteads  to  earn  money  working  for  Europeans, 
their  portion  of  the  family  farm  labor  (normally  the  heavy  and  occasional 

work)  fell  as  an  additional  burden  on  the  women;  poorer  fanning  and  accel- 
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erated  erosion  followed. 

c.  Available  food  supplies. 

(1)  The  Africans  traditionally  farmed  on  a  subsistence  basis. 
There  were  no  provisions  for  crop  failures  or  other  emergencies;  when 
such  emergencies  did  arise,  only  Government  aid  alleviated  starvation. 
Disease  and  famine  decimated  the  population  at  frequent  intervals.  In 
fact,  the  disease  epidemics  and  famine  of  the  1890's  caused  the  unpopu¬ 
lated  appearance  that  the  British  first  observed  in  the  area  that  became 
the  highlands.  In  1918,  there  was  drought  and  famine  and  the  reappear¬ 
ance  of  rinderpest;  and  again  in  1928  and  1931  there  was  famine,  this 
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time  caused  by  drought  and  locusts. 

(2)  Little  was  written  concerning  native  consumption  of  African 
agricultural  products;  in  addition,  the  vast  differences  between  the  diets 
of  the  pastoral  are  agriculture,  tribes  would  have  race  total  country  food 
consumption  figures  almost  useless.  As  a  consequence  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  change  in  food  consumption  during  the  1930's  and  1940's.  The 
increasea  density  of  population  per  square  mile  in  the  African  Reserve 
areas  ana  the  concomitant  soil  erosion,  as  well  as  the  many  districts  in 
Kenya  reuu.ving  famine  relic,  a;  1940,  suggest  a  ueciine  in  available 
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food  supplies  between  1930  and  1951.  Studies  conducted  in  1930  and  1932, 
however,  indicated  the  average  African  and  Kikuyu  diet  was  decidedly 
deficient  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  even  at  that  time  (table 
Xill) .  The  African  agriculturalist's  diet  traditionally  was,  and  remain¬ 
ed,  too  high  in  cai bohydrates  and  deficient  in  proteins,  vitamins  and 
fats. 


TAP.I.K  XITT  .  AFRICAN  DTK'1' 

(lb  per  year) 

Proposed  adequate  Estimated  Kikuyu  Estimated  African 
Food  African  diet-- 1943  diet--1932^  diet--1930 


Maize 

274 

121.5 

92.4 

Wimbi 

9! 

20.25 

106.0 

Pulses 

23 

6.0 

60.0 

Roots 

80 

240.0 

274.0 

Vegetables 

69 

— 

— 

Bananas 

-- 

240.0 

28.0 

Sugar 

34 

46.0 

11.5 

Ghee 

23 

— 

-- 

Meat 

91 

-- 

-- 

Milk 

40  gal 

— 

— 

Calories  per  day 

2,873 

1,732 

1,471 

i 

This  estimate  was  made  by  the  Kenya  Administration  from  a  st.udv  vif 
what  che  \ikuvu  actuaj.lv  ate.  './non  available  milk  and  meat  (.26  pines 
and  1.4  02  per  day,  respectively)  was  added  to  this  estimate,  the  dai 1\ 
calor  —  in:aKi  increased  .o  2,0. o.  There  v.vic  scr.m.s  lowevcr, 

that  these  cotinodities  were  consumed  in  tnose  quantities. 

“Estimate  oased  on  avaiiaoj.e  food,  determined  on  the  basis  uf 
African  production  in  1930.  .vhe n  possible  milk  and  meat  production  esti¬ 
mates  were  adaed,  the  estimated  daily  caloric  consumption  rose  to  2,246. 

Sourc.:;  S  and  K.  Aaronovitcn.  Crisis  in  Kenya,  Lawrence  and  Wishart, 
London,  i9u7„ 
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d.  Malnutrition.  The  continuing  inadequacy  of  the  African  diet 
was  confirmed  in  the  Kenya  Medical  Department  reports.  In  1931,  they 
expressed  the  opinion  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  African  pop¬ 
ulation  was  in  a  predeficiency  state;  in  addition,  the  Medical  Research 
Council  found  in  a  nutritional  study  (concerned  mainly  with  the  mineral 

constituents  of  the  diet)  that  the  Kikuyu  suffered  from  a  shortage  of 
225 

cflcium.  In  1951,  the  Kenya  Medical  Department  reported  malnutrition 
was  producing  serious  results  at  all  ages  and  was  causing  kwashiorkor  in 
babies  in  certain  tribes.  These  tribes  were  the  Kikuyu,  Meru  and  Bantu 
Kavirondo. 

(1)  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  occurring  at  an  early  age  due  to 

226 

diet,  was  "distressingly  common"  in  1951.  In  Nairobi,  nutritional 

diseases  and  rheumatism  caused  2.5  percent  of  all  the  deaths,  with  a 

death  rate  of  0.32  per  thousand  people — almost  the  exact  rate  recorded 
227 

in  1996.  While  cases  of  scurvy,  beriberi  and  rickets  were  documented 
throughout  the  records,  kwashiorkor  and  other  symptoms  of  protein  defici¬ 
ency  were  the  most  prevalent  f.nd  pressing  nutritional  problems. 

(2)  Generally,  however,  malnutrition  manifested  itself  in  a 
less  frank  manner  by  producing  subnormal  physical  development  and  reduc¬ 
ing  resistance  to  disease.  Much  blindness  was  causes  bv  vitamin  A  ceii- 
ciency,  while  inadequate  amounts  of  vitamin  C  contributed  to  the  high 
incidence  of  respiratory  disease.  Protein  deficiency  in  nursing  mothers 

and  infants  not  only  retardec  child  development  but  was  the  principal 

228 

cause  of  tne  uign  -nfant  mortality  rate. 
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e.  Popular  awareness. 

(1)  The  Africans  did  not  associate  food,  famine,  diet  or  mal¬ 
nutrition  with  their  land  problems.  Land  and  cattle  were  desired  for 
their  value  as  wealth  rather  than  food,  and  cash  crops  gradually  replaced 
food  crops  because  of  their  cash  reward.  "Malnourished  as  they  are, 

foods  of  high  nutritive  value  are  replaced  by  crops  less  nutritive  but 

229 

financially  more  rewarding." 

(2)  Although  the  desire  for  agricultural  aid  and  education  was 

230 

voiced  by  several  Africans,  the  average  native  agriculturalist  wanted 

land  for  its  social  and  prestige  value.  Among  the  Kikuyu,  "the  visible 

symbol  of  this  bond  of  kinship  (the  family)  is  the  family  land  ....  In 

an  agricultural  community  the  whole  social  organization  must  derive  from 
231 

the  land  .  .  . 

(3)  In  many  ways,  land  was  to  the  Kikuyu  what  cattle  were  to 

the  Kambai  the  inept  Government  cattle  practices  had  provoked  the  Kamba. 

A  Government  policy  introduced  in  1937  requiring  compulsory  destocking 

of  the  Reserves  was  met  by  Kamba  opposition  in  the  form  of  a  march  by 

2,000  men,  women,  and  children  to  Nairobi.  The  Government  in  that 
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instance  took  steps  to  placate  the  Kamba. 

(A)  It  can  only  be  continued  that,  aii.nougn  la  no  province  Lee 
emotional  force'  that  helped  to  unite  the  otherwise  divided  Kikuyu,  the 
need  for  food  was  not  part  of  this  stimulus. 
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56.  Sanitation. 

a.  Water  supply. 

(1)  By  1930,  all  of  the  more,  important  towns  hah  been  provided 
with  water  supplies;  however,  the  water  was  frequently  contaminated.  In 
the  native  Reserves  the  need  for  adequate  water  supplies  had  become  urgent, 
and  boring  experiments  were  carried  out  in  a  few  areas  as  a  possible  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem. 

(2)  Between  1947  and  1950,  Nairobi  received  uncontaminated  water 
for  the  first  time.  In  1950,  the  problem  of  supplying  water  to  the  rural 
African  areas  was  a  continuing  one  that  had  not  been  solved.  Many  Afri¬ 
can  District  Councils  took  an  active  part  by  supplying  funds  to  protect 

existing  water  supplies  from  contamination  and  to  develop  new  water 
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supplies  for  Asian  and  African  trading  centers. 

b.  Waste  disposal. 

(1)  In  1930,  Nairobi  was  the  only  town  in  Kenya  with  a  water¬ 
borne  sewage  disposal  system,  and  this  was  confined  to  the  center  of  the 
town.  Mombasa  and  the  other  towns  of  the  Colony  as  well  as  the  residen¬ 
tial  area  of  Nairobi  relied  upon  septic  tanks,  soakage  pits,  and  a  bucket 
system  of  conservancy.  Disposal  of  waste  and  storm  water  was  difficult 
in  the  absence  of  proper  drainage  systems,  and  open  concrete  and  earth 
drains  were  provided  in  all  the  larger  towns.  In  1950,  Nairobi's  sewer¬ 
age  system  served  only  the  commercial  and  a  limited  portion  of  the  resi¬ 
dential  area,  and  Mombasa  was  without  a  city  waste  disposal  system. 

(2)  In  1936,  Kenya  instituted  a  successful  campaign  for  bui icing 
of  pit  latrines,  and  this  system  was  continued  through  1950.  By  that  year, 
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the  composting  of  refuse  and  night  soil  had  proven  successful  in  many 
small  towns,  but  it  was  unexpectedly  found  that  the  end  product  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  dispose  of.  Open  latrines  and  unprotected  waste-disposal  sites 
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served  as  breeding  places  for  flies, 

c.  Food.  Sanitary  inspections  were  carried  out  by  city-t-mployed 
inspectors  ir  Nairobi  ahd  Mombasa  and  bv  Government  inspectors  in  the 
other  towns.  Control  of  the  handling  and  sale  of  food  proved  very  dilfi- 
cult,  and  little  was  controlled  outside  the  towns.  In  1950,  the  consump¬ 
tion  by  Africans  of  meat  from  diseased  carcasses  in  rural  areas  continued 
to  cause  concern.  It  was  hoped  at  that  time  that  new  laws  would  be 

enacted  under  the  African  District  Councils  Ordinance  to  enforce  food 
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sanitation  methods. 

d.  Housing. 

(1)  In  1931,  sanitary  inspectors  were  actively  involved  in 
teaching  the  rural  inhabitants  to  build  ventilated  wattle  and  daub  huts 
with  higher  smoothly  plastered  walls.  The  Africans  embraced  the  pro¬ 
grams  enthusiastically,  and  these  new  homes  were  credited  with  reducing 
the  rat  population  and  concomitantly  the  incidence  of  plague,  The  KCA 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  this  action.  When  the  new  Governor,  Sir  Ed- 
warc  Grigg,  visited  Fort  hall  in  1925,  the  Kikuyu  Central  Association 
presented  aim  with  a  list  of  tleir  requests  as  well  as  grievances.  They 
oesired  "compulsory  rebuilding  of  unsanitary  huts  to  prevent  plague,  hos¬ 
pital  training  facilities,  i  high  school,  a  school  for  girls,  permission 

to  p.anL  cofioc  ana  cotton,  and  the  translation  of  the  Colony's  Laws  into 
23o 

Kikuyu. . " 
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(2)  Urban  African  housing  was  crowded  and  unsatisfaecorv  even 
in  1931,  at  which  time  municipal  African  housing  projects  had  already 
been  completed  in  both  Nairobi  and  Eldoret.  As  the  African  urban  popu¬ 
lation  increased,  available  housing  became  less  able  to  meet  their 
demands.  By  1951  the  lack  of  housing  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  fam¬ 
ily,  when  most  of  the  food  had  to  be  bought  for  cash,  prevented  all  but 
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the  highly  trained  men  from  bringing  their  families  to  Nairobi. 

5 7 .  Health  facilities,  personnel  and  programs, 
a.  Medical  facilities. 

(1)  Until  1951,  rural  health  services  depended  primarily  upon 

dispensaries,  small  treatment  centers  providing  simple  and  limited  out- 
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patient  care  for  the  people.  There  were  97  such  dispensaries  in  1930. 

The  weakness  of  the  dispensary  service  was  the  poor  quality  of  its  staff, 
for  the  average  dispensary  was  under  the  care  of  a  dresser  who  had  had 
little  training  and  dealt  with  curative  rather  chan  preventative  medicine. 
The  Development  Reconstruction  Authority  suggested  in  1946  in  a  10-vear 
plan  that  these  dispensaries  be  replaced  oy  rural  health  centers  from 
which  outpatient  treatment,  maternity  and  child  welfare  service,  ami 
rural  sa.-.i  cat ..  and  health  education  information  could  be  issued.  The 
first  center  opened  it.  1951. 

(2)  n  1951,  there  were  the  600-bed  Kir.;  George  hospital  in 
Nairobi,  four  provincial  hospitals  located  in  Mombasa,  Kesumu,  Nakuru  anu 
Nyeri,  and  48  district  hospitals  for  Africans  containing  a  total  of  4,430 
beds.  In  addition,  there  were  196  beds  maintained  m  dispensaries  and 
1,398  beds  ir.  various  specialized  nospicals  anc  prison  hospitals.  Almost 
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all  of  the  special  hospitals,  with  the  exception  of  two  leper  settle¬ 
ments,  were  located  in  either  Nairobi  or  Mombasa.  These  special  hospi¬ 
tals  did  not  limit  their  practices  to  Africans.  There  were  also  nine 
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mission  hospitals  with  766  beds. 

(3)  ”nlike  the  Asians  and  Euro  . ea  is,  the  African  community  ha.l 
no  general  practitioner  service;  therefore,  medical  services  were  all 
supplied  by  either  the  central  Government,  missions,  or  local  government 
authorities,  in  particular  the  African  district  councils.  The  central 
Government  was  responsible  for  the  provincial  and  district  hospitals  in 
which  free  service  was  provided  Africans.  The  Government  also  subsidized 
certain  mission  hospitals.  The  local  governments,  on  Clio  other  hand, 
were  responsible  for  maternity,  dispensarv  and  ambulance  services.  Com¬ 
bined,  these  agencies  provided  a  little  more  tnan  one  hospital  bed  per 
1,000  of  civ  population  i..  1950.  Although  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
population  received  medical  treatment  in  1  ‘>!>  1  than  had  in  1930,  the  medi¬ 
cal  system  was  rossiy  i naae^uatc  (tabl«-  \.V,. 
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b,  Medical  personnel.  Medical  personnel  were  consistently  in  short 
supply  (table  XV),  and  Government  facilities  were  generally  staffed  below 
their  meager  authorized  allotment.  The  salaries  offered  medical  officers 
were  too  low  to  recruit  many  doctors  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  very 
few  Africans  sought  medical  training.  Kenya  did  not  have  a  medical  school, 
and  Makerera  University  College  in  Uganda  had  in  1950  graduated  an  average 
cf  only  one  African  from  Kenya  a  year  since  the  medical  school  had  been 
in  existence.  Between  1940  and  1961  a  total  of  28  were  graduated.  The 
difficulty  appeared  to  be  the  limited  number  of  Africans  who  possessed 
the  educational  qualifications  to  enable  them  to  undertake  a  medical 
course. 


TABLE  XV.  REGISTERED  MEDICAl  PERSONNEL1 


Year 

Doc  tors 

Registered  Licensed 

Dentists 

Pharmacists 

1938  .  . 

...  319  .  . 

.  .37..  .  . 

.  .  .  32  .  .  . 

.  .  . 

1946  .  . 

...  395  .  .’ 

.  .  40  .  .  . 

.  .  .  33  .  .  . 

.  .  .  29 

A 951  .  . 

...  582  .  . 

.  .  51  .  .  . 

.  .  .  60  .  .  . 

.  .  .  49 

Nurses  and  nidwives  were  not  registered  until  July  1952 

Source:  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Kenya,  Statistical  Ai~  struct  1 95o. 
Government  Printer  Nairobi,  1957. 

Kenya  Colony  Protectorate.  Medical  Department  Annual  Report 
1930,  Government  Pointer  Nairobi,  1931. 


(1)  Registration  of  medical  practitioners  and  dentists  began  in 
1910,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  the  removal  of  the  names  from  the 
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register  of  those  persons  who  Hied  or  lei  t  the  colony.  Kenya  did,  luv- 

ever,  publish  a  List  of  registered  medical  personnel  in  1955  (table  XV). 
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Nurses  and  midwives  were  not  registered  until  1952. 

(i)  Before  1950,  training  of  Africans  was  virtually  confined 
to  the  higher  grades  of  service  such  as  hospital  assistant,  laboratory 
assistant,  and  health  inspector.  Hospital  assistants  were  in  practice 
assistant  doctors  whose  training  exceeded  that  given  a  nurse.  These-  men 
helped  to  satislv  the  need  for  doctors  and  eventually  took  chare, e  of 
small  hospitals. 

(1)  It  is  of  interest  that  in  194K  Tom  Mboya,  later  a  prominent 
political  figure,  joined  one  of  the  first  sanitary  inspector  courses  the 
Kenya  Medical  Department  offered  to  Africans.  He  chose  this  vocation 
because  it  was  the  only  -oh  that  had  an  extern."  1  certificate  that  would 
allow  travel  elsewhor  in  Africa  and  could  lead  to  specialization  later 

in  Britain.  In  addition,  it  was  a  job  where  Africans  and  Europeans  did 
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the  same  thing  and  where  there  was  no  distinction  between  them. 

^4)  In  an  attempt  to  supptv  the  personnel  lor  the  planned 
nealtti  centers,  training  was  expanded  in  1950  to  teach  Africans  to  serve 
as  midwives,  nurses,  compounders  (pharuavi s  a) ,  assistant  i  ad i ngraphe-rs , 
uteosers,  ne.iii.a  assistants,  and  health  visitors .  in  1951,  the  Met-  ,.cal 
Department  first  undertook  the  training  and  ecu  .cation  of  African  girls 
as  nurses  or.  any  considerable  scale  ( >A  girls).  In  all,  a  toie.L  of  147 
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men  r.aa  been  trained  as  nurses  in  nil  the  years  prior  to  the  end  ol  1951. 

The  successes  and  laiiur.s  of  these  teaching  programs  were  not  felt  until 

.  I  L'  Cl  tT  t-  ia  O  .  c . 
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c.  Voluntary  agencies.  While  the  missions  filled  a  i.soml  role 

providing  medical  services  and  hospital  beds  to  Africans,  their  strong 

stand  against  female  circumcision  and  their  forceful  attempts  to  change 
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Kikuyu  culture  caused  them  to  lose  influence  from  1923  onward. 

d.  Public  health  education.  The  need  to  teach  the  Africans  health 
habits  was  well  appreciated  in  both  1930  and  1951,  but  the  Health  Educa¬ 
tion  Division  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Kenya  was  not  organized  until 
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1953.  In  the  interim  years,  the  medical  officers,  nurses  and  health 

inspectors  shouldered  the  full  responsibility  of  teaching  environmental 

sanitation.  They  can  be  credited  with  the  development  of  and  the  popular 

demand  for  improved  rural  housing.  Regardless  of  the  zeal,  however,  their 
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limited  number  and  time  prevented  them  from  accomplishing  much. 

58.  Summary  and  conclusions. 

a.  A  land  shortage  problem  developed  among  the  Kikuyu,  bur  land 
represented  wealth,  not  food,  to  them.  The  food  habits  and  customs  of 
the  Kikuyu  anc  other  agricultural  tribes  foster  malnutrition,  and  their 
past  experiences  had  conditioned  them  to  expect  and  accept  food  short¬ 
ages  as  natural,  consequently  malnutrition  and  lack  of  food  never  aroused 
the  people  against  the  Government.  Their  spiritual  beliefs,  tncitateiv 
connectec  with  folk  medicine  through  the  witch  doctor,  dicracec  cn a*, 
crop  railures,  like  illness,  were  the  product  of  divine  will  or  sorcery; 
thus,  again  the  Government  remained  absolved  of  blame. 

o.  Illness  was  accepted  by  the  vase  majority  of  the  Africans  as  due 
to  and  amendable  to  supernatural  treatment.  Moacrn  medicine  was  accepted 
and  sougr.c  in  only  a  limited  fashion,  consequently  there  was  only  a 
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limited  demand  for  improved  modern  medical  facilities.  In  addition,  the 
Mau  Mau  movement  called  for  a  rejection  of  western  ways  and  a  reaffirm¬ 
ation  of  the  tribal  methods.  The  tribal  beliefs  in  witchcraft  were 
encouraged,  and  they  were  utilized  by  the  Mau  Mau  to  help  unite  and  con¬ 
trol  the  Africans  through  fear. 

c.  Narcotic  drugs  were  not  used  in  quantity,  anu  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages  were  drunk  primarily  during  tribal  ceremonies.  Neither  were  ever 
related  to  the  conflict. 

i.  Neither  lack  of  food,  malnutrition,  nor  ill  health  played  any 
obvious  role  in  stimulating  the  African  movement  in  Kenya;  this  appears 
to  have  been  due  to  the  association  of  these  with  the  supernatural  rather 
than  the  Government,  and  absence  of  higher  expectations  in  any  of  these 
areas  by  the  Africans. 
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CHAPTER  5 
MILITARY  FACTORS 
by  Colonel  Boyce  R.  Meers 

Section  I.  Tbe  Military  Establishment 

59.  Land  forces.  The  first  organized  security  force  was  created  in 
Kenya  in  1888  when  two  battalions  of  local  constabulary  were  raised  by 
the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company  (IBEAC)  to  protect  the  British 
trade  route  to  the  interior.  These  battalions  were  designated  the 
East  Africa  Rifles  and  the  Uganda  Rifles. 

a.  Following  the  British  Government  takeover  of  control  in  East 
Africa  from  the  IBEAC,  the  King's  African  Rifles  (KAR)  were  organized 
in  1902  and  continued  to  be  active  until  Kenya  gained  independc-nce  in 
1983.  Led  by  British  officers  and  British  and  African  noncommissioned 
officers,  the  KAR  had  a  long  and  honorable  history.  Th<  KAK  participated 
in  numerous  internal  expeditions  against  the  tribes,  in  border  protection, 
and  in  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

b.  Tn  World  War  I,  the  combat  troops  of  the  KAR  were  all  Europeans 
and  Asians.  The  African  soldiers  were  used  as  auxiliaries  with  regular 
military  units  and  as  unarmed  porters  in  the  Carrier  Corps,  (if  the 
appi oximate 1 y  350.000  Africans  used  by  the  British  in  their  campaign 
against  tno  Germans  in  Africa,  approximately  150,000  were  raised  in 
Kenya.  Aoout  14,000  of  these  Kenyans  were  auxiliary  combat  troops,  and 
the  remainder  were  in  the  Currier  Corps.  The  auxiliaries  lost  1,37*  to 
combat  actions  and  2,923  to  disease,  and  the  porters  lost  36b  to  combat 
actions  and  41,952  to  disease. 
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c.  The  Africans  in  the  Carrier  Corps,  as  was  the  Armed  Forces, 
were  exposed  to  contacts  with  other  tribes,  the  sight  of  Europeans 
shooting  each  other,  Indian  troops  fighting  for  Europeans,  and  the 
great  leveling  effect  ol  hardship  and  death  endured  together.  Along 
with  these,  new  experiences,  the  Africans  also  gained  some  knowledge  ol 
the  power  of  organization.  Combined  with  other  causes ,  it  is  probable 
that  the  growth  of  native  political  associations  in  the  1920's  sprang 
from  the  Africans'  experiences  in  World  War  I. 

d.  During  the  1930's,  Africans  were  gradually  integrated  into  the 
KAR,  as  they  had  demonstrated  their  capacity  for  combat.  Most  of  the 
FAR  recruits  c;urte  from  the  Kamba  end  Kalenjin  tribes  because  of  their 
adaptability.  The  1935-41  war  between  Ethiopia  and  Italy  resulted  in 
thousands  of  Eritrean  deserters  and  refugees  crossing  over  into  Kenva 
from  Ethiopia.  This  caused  the  KAR  to  concentrate  its  activities  on 
the  outposts  along  the  northern  border  of  Kenya. 

e.  The  Second  World  War  did  not  seriously  affect  eastern  Africa 
until  11  June  1940,  when  Mussolini  joined  forces  with  Cermany  and 
declared  war  on  the  Allies.  Hy  that  time  the  strength  of  the  military 
forces  in  East  Africa  had  been  built  up  in  readiness  to  meet  any  threat 
from  ItaLy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War,  the  East  African  fighting, 
forces  consisted  of  about  seven  battalions.  On  31  August  1939,  the 
British  War  Office  appointed  Major  General  Dickerson  commander  oi  the 
troops  in  Last  Africa.  He  established  his  headquarters  at  Kenton  Colic 
in  Nairobi.  Beginning  in  early  1940,  he  expanded  the  seven  battalions 
to  a  total  force  of  approximately  2.30,000.  Keny  i  contributed  about 
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75,000  of  these  men.  Kenyan  Africans  with  ITi  forces  participated  in 
the  campaigns  to  clear  the  Italian  forces  from  Ethiopia,  Eritrea,  .and 
Somaliland.  Later,  they  were  deployed  outside  Africa  and  participated 
in  campaigns  in  Madagascar  and  Burma,  and  thousands  saw  service  in 
India.  World  War  II  African  soldiers  had  a  smattering  ol  elementary 
education  and  were  more  influenced  by  their  experience  and  contacts  with 
other  people  than  were  their  fathers  in  World  War  I.  Several  African 
veterans  of  World  War  II  became  leaders  of  movements  against  the 
colonial  Government  in  Nairobi. 

f.  After  World  War  II,  three  battalions  of  the  KAR  were  stationed 
in  Kenya.  Following  declaration  of  the  emergency  on  21  October  1952, 
three  additional  battalions  of  the  KAR  were  brought  into  Kenya  from 
other  parts  of  East  Africa.  Elements  of  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers  battal¬ 
ion  were  sent  to  Kenya  from  the  Suez  Canal  Zone  on  21  October  1952. 
Assorted  troop  units  continued  to  arrive  in  Kenya  well  into  1953.  By 
August  1953,  there  were  three  types  of  units  in  Kenya:  the  King's 
African  Rifles,  ordinary  British  infantry  battalions,  and  the1  Kenya 
.vcgiment  which  consisted  mostly  of  young  European  settlers  from  Kenya. 

60.  Navy  forces.  Naval  protection  of  Kenya  was  provided  by  the  Royal 
Navy  during  the  preconflict  period.  Kenya  established  its  Navy  on 
12  December  1964  with  one  ship  (a  120-ton,  100-foot  submarine  chaser 
on  loan  indefinitely  from  the  Royal  Navy)  and  approximately  75  men  in 
training  under  the  British.  The  Kenyan  Navy  is  directly  subordinate 
to  the  Commander  of  the  Army. 
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61.  Air  forces.  The  regular  military  air  force  elements  tint  were 

in  Kenya  during  the  preconflict  period  were  those  of  the  British  Royal 
Air  Force  (RAF).  The  British  had  the  capability  to  deploy  relatively 
strong  air  power  to  support  their  policies  in  Kenya.  RAF  strength  in 
Kenya  was  increased  during  the  Mau  Mau  emergency. 

a.  A  Kenya  Police  Reserve  (KPR)  Air  Wing,  with  a  headquarters 
and  three  squadrons  (transport,  communications,  and  reconnaissance), 
was  formed  late  in  1949.  This  force  started  with  one  aircraft  and  built 
to  14  Cessna  180  and  one  Chipmunk  aircraft  by  December  1957.  At  first 
the  pilots  were  ex-RAF  and  local  air  charter  company  pilots  and  a  few 
settlers  who  flew  their  own  aircraft.  The  KPR  Air  Wing  was  mobilized 

in  October  1952  and  was  very  active  during  the  Mau  Mau  emergency.  It 
became  a  part  of  the  permanent  police  force  of  Kenya  in  Jauuarv  19 >7. 

b.  During  the  preconflict  period,  military  and  police  airpower 
was  used  primarily  for  reconnaissance  and  intelligence  purposes.  Mili¬ 
tary/police  airpower  did  not  seem  to  influence  the  growth  uf  violence 
in  Kenya  one  way  or  the  other,  especially  during  the  1946-'!  period. 

62.  Paramilitary  forces.  A  territorial  unit  called  the  Kenya  Regiment 
was  reactivated  in  1937.  It  had  earlier  been  disbanded  because  of 
concern  that  it  might  support  the  settlers'  demands  for  independence. 
This  unit  was  composed  until  1961  exclusively  of  Europeans,  mo.-t  of 
whom  had  spent  their  whole  lives  with  Africans.  It  was  a  national 
guard/reserve  type  of  unit  designed  to  train  officers  for  the  KAR  and 
to  provide  a  means  for  British  subjects  to  fulfill  their  compulsory 
military  service.  The  Kenya  Regiment  was  one  of  the  most  formidable 
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military  forces  facing  the  Mau  Mau,  but  it  had  little  influence  on 
the  rising  violence  in  Kenya  during  the  preconflict  period.  It  was, 
however,  one  more  exclusively  white  European  organization  among  several 
which  tended  to  polarize  the  white  and  black  societies  in  Kenya.  The 
only  other  elements  in  Kenya  approaching  paramilitary  forces  were  the 
pseudo  Mau  Mau  (loyal  natives  disguised  as  Mau  Mau  gangs)  which  were 
organized  by  the  British  and  used  in  operations  against  the  real  Mau  Mau. 
63.  Police  forces.  Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  Kenya,  most 
tribes  had  been  ruled  by  groups  of  elders  who  were  able  to  apply  pressures 
and  sanctions  to  enforce  adherence  to  their  laws  and  customs. 

a.  When  the  IBEAC  took  over  administration  of  the  area  in  1888,  it 
formed  trwo  battalions  of  local  constabulary,  called  the  East  African 
Rifles  and  Uganda  Rifles,  to  protect  British  commercial  interests  explor¬ 
ing  and  trading  with  the  interior.  The  Indian  laborers  imported  to  con¬ 
struct  the  railroad  to  Uganda  created  control  problems,  and  Indian  police 
were  imported  in  1896  to  serve  in  Mombasa.  This  force  was  organized  into 
the  Uganda  Railway  Police  in  1901  and  remained  an  independent  unit  until 
the  British  East  African  Police  (BEAP)  absorbed  it  in  1904. 

b.  The  BEAP  had  been  organized  in  1902,  when  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  assumed  control  of  Kenya  and  Uganda,  to  direct  security  activities 
throughout  the  British  East  African  territories.  It  moved  its  head¬ 
quarters  from  Mombasa  to  Nairobi  in  1905,  primarily  because  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  Nairobi  and  the  white  settlement  in  the  highlands.  The 
force  was  commanded  by  a  British  Commissioner,  and  key  posts  were  filled 
by  experienced  European  and  Asian  officers.  Its  select  recruiting  of 
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Africans,  coupled  with  its  capable  leadership,  increased  funds,  and 
improved  training,  made  it  a  competent  organization.  It  became  the 
Kenya  Police  when  the  area  became  a  crown  colony  in  1920. 

c.  The  police  were  a  somewhat  paramilitary  organization  in  that 
they  were  active  in  World  Wars  I  and  II,  cooperating  with  the  Army  in 
patrolling  the  borders  and  guarding  installations.  The  police  force 
was  expanded  during  both  Wars  by  sizable  levies  of  Indian  and  African 
recruits.  The  police  suffered  numerous  casualties  and  captured  the 
first  German  flag  taken  in  World  War  1  in  a  skirmish  on  the  Tanganyika 
frontier  in  1914. 

d.  The  Kenya  Police  developed  rapidly  during  the  ensuing  years. 
In  1926  a  mounted  section  was  organized  in  Nairobi  and  later  expanded 
to  provide  mounted  patrols  for  all  major  police  divisions.  The  Kenya 
Police  radio  net,  started  in  World  War  IT,  was  expanded  to  one  ol  the 
best  of  its  type  in  Africa.  In  1948,  the  Kenya  Polite  Training  School 
was  founded,  and  a  crime  laboratory  and  a  canine  program  were  started. 
The  Air  Wing,  discussed  under  air  forces,  was  organized  in  1949,  and 
in  1950  the  police  joined  with  other  security  forces  in  operations 
against  the  Mau  Mau.  Police  strength  rose  from  1,800  men  in  1905  to 
more  than  13,000  during  the  Mau  Mau  emergency.  During  this  emergency, 
the  police  suffered  nearly  600  casual ties--525  ot  them  Africans. 

e.  The  Kenya  Police  consisted  of  a  headquarters  ir.  Nairobi  ,  con¬ 
tingents  for  the  capital,  and  contingents  for  each  of  the  country's 
seven  provinces.  In  addition,  there  were  mobile  units,  the  air  wing, 
general  service  units,  organized  reserve  units,  and  an  auxiliary  force 
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designated  the  Tribal  Police.  The  Headquarters  was  organized  into  m 
Inspection  Department,  Training  Department,  Criminal  Investigation 
Department,  Special  Branch,  Signals  Branch.  Supply  Services,  and  Work¬ 
shops.  The  chain  of  command  extended  from  the  Nairobi  Headquarters  to 
the  seven  regional  contingents  in  the  provinces.  Each  regional  contin¬ 
gent  headquarters  had  a  varying  number  of  subordinate  division  police 
units.  The  division  police  in  turn  were  composed  of  the  station  police 
which  was  the  lowest  administrative  unit  in  the  structure.  Although 
the  central  authority  of  the  Police  Headquarters  at  Nairobi  was  unques¬ 
tioned,  in  practice  the  cutlying  rural  units  enjoyed  1  considerable 
degree  of  autonomy  in  dealing  with  local  police  problems. 

f.  The  Tribal  Police  operated  exclusively  in  remote  rural  areas, 
and  members  of  the  force  were  recruited  in  the  tribal  districts  where 
they  were  to  be  stationed.  Posts  were  generally  small,  and  the  limited 
number  of  constables  was  expected  to  conduct  area  patrols  and  handle 
routine  matters  affecting  law  and  order  in  their  districts.  In  cases 
of  major  disorders,  they  were  supported  by  the  regular  police.  As  most 
of  the  Tribal  Police  served  in  their  home  locations,  they  were  subject 
to  Mau  Mau  intimidation  and  bribery. 

g.  Historical  Survey  of  the  Origins  and  Growth  o£  Mau  Mau  by 

F.  D.  Corfield  suggests  or  states  that  the  Kenya  Police  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  deficiences  during  the  5  years  immediately  prior  to  the  emergency. 

(1)  The  Kenya  Police  Special  Branch  which  was  responsible 
for  collection  of  political  intelligence  was  too  Nairobi-oriented  and 
had  little  or  no  personnel  in  the  provinces.  Also  intelligence  was  not 
disseminated  downward  adequately. 
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(2)  The  Kenya  Police  were  too  thinly  scattered  in  the 
Kikuyu  areas  to  achieve  what  was  expected  of  them.  Police  officers 
based  at  district  headquarters  were  overburdened  with  correspondence, 
reports,  and  administrative  matters. 

(3)  The  Kenya  Police  were  not  assigned  the  responsibility 

for  control  of  firearms  until  after  declaration  of  the  emergency  in  1952. 
h.  The  African  and  Indian  members  of  the  police  were  generally 
eliable  and  loyal,  and  there  are  many  specific  examples  of  individual 
African  policemen  having  performed  brave  and  courageous  deeds.  Appar¬ 
ently  there  was  very  little  police  corruption  and  the  African  police 
performed  admirably  even  when  pitted  against  Africans  during  the  Mau 
Mau  emergency. 

64.  Military  equipment.  The  military  forces  in  Kenya  during  the 
preconflict  period  were  regular  British  forces  and  the  King's  Afri"an 
Rifles.  These  forces  were,  by  and  large,  ordinary  infantry-type  units 
equipped  mostly  with  armaments  of  British  manufacture.  Although  most 
of  the  British  forces  in  Kenya  were  light  units,  the  British  did  have 
the  capability  to  deploy  to  Kenya  heavy  armaments  and  any  other  elements 
of  the  British  Armed  Forces  that  might  be  needed.  Even  after  Kenya 
became  a  sovereign  republic  in  1964,  it  looked  first  to  Treat  Biitain 
for  military  equipment.  There  was  little  or  no  capability  to  produce 
military  armaments  in  Kenya,  because  there  was  an  absence  of  coal,  iron, 
and  skilled  labor.  The  Mau  Mau  did  not  receive  significant  arms  support 
from  outside  Kenya  and  had  to  rely  on  stealing  arms  and  ammunition  from 
the  security  forces  and  private  individuals  in  Kenya. 
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Section  II.  Defense  Policies  and  Strategy 

65.  Objectives .  The  British  military  and  security  objectives  in 
Kenya  during  the  preconflict  period  include  the  following: 

a.  Maintain  border  security  and  territorial  integrity. 

b.  Maintain  law  and  order  and  Internal  security;  suppress  inter¬ 
tribal  fighting. 

c.  Protect  British  trade  and  economic  Interests. 

d.  Provide  a  base  for  British  Middle  East  strategic  reserve 
forces , 

e.  Provide  a  means  whereby  British  subjects  in  Kenya  could  ful¬ 
fill  their  compulsory  military  training  requirements  and  a  means  to 
train  officers  for  British  forces. 

f.  Augment  overall  British  military  strength  by  training  Kenyans 
to  be  effective  combat  troops. 

66.  Threat  perceptions. 

a.  During  1930-14,  no  significant  external  threat  existed  to  Kenya. 
A  threat  to  Kenya  was  created  when  Italy  declared  war  on  Ethiopia  on 
3  October  1935  and  subsequently  deployed  major  forces  in  Ethiopia. 

This  threat  became  serious  in  1937  when  the  Italians  and  Ethiopians 
fought  along  or  just  north  of  the  Kenya -Ethiopia  border.  By  1938,  strong 
Italian  forces  in  Ethiopia  represented  a  real  source  of  danger  to  Kenya. 
The  war  in  Ethiopia  resulted  in  a  near  constant  state  of  tension  along 
the  border  in  the  northern  province.  This  threat  and  unrest  along  the 
northern  border  diminished,  however,  in  1941  with  the  defeat  and  surrend¬ 
er  of  the  Italian  forces  in  Ethiopia.  Conditions  in  northern  Kenya 
gradually  returned  to  normal. 
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b.  Somali  groups,  knofrn  locally  as  shiftas,  raided  northeast 
Kenya  off  and  on  throughout  1930-51.  This  persistent  problem  required 
periodic  reinforcement  of  police  e’  -\ents  in  northeast  Kenya  and  deploy¬ 
ment  of  military  forces  up  to  battalion  size.  The  shifta  raiding  forays 
increased  in  1950,  at  about  the  same  time  that  the  internal  Mau  Man 
problem  became  acute.  However,  there  apparently  was  no  planned  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  two  threats.  The  shifta  raids  increased  the  burden  on 
already  overburdened  Kenyan  security  forces.  Other  than  the  Somali 
raiders,  there  was  no  apparent  major  external  threat  to  Kenya  during 
1946-51. 

c.  Although  there  were  intertribal  squabbles,  raiding  for  cattle, 
labor  problems,  noisy  politics,  and  considerable  ordinary  crime  during 
1930-45,  there  was  no  real  threat  to  Kenya  from  internal  s  nirces  until 
after  World  War  II.  However,  early  in  World  War  Ti.  the  KCA  extremists 
aided  the  enemy  in  hopes  of  throwing  off  British  domination  in  Kenya. 
Leaders  of  the  KCA  ollaborated  with  the  Italians  under  a  facade  of 
loyalty  to  the  Cov^.  rnmenfc .  Homemade  weapons  were  manufactured  in  the 
reserve  areas  by  KCA  cells.  These  weapon1  ere  to  be  used  to  resist 
conscription  or  to  support  an  invasion  of  Kenya  from  the  north.  Mili¬ 
tant.  politics  and  terrorism  developed  aroe.;.  and  in  the  KCA  during 
1945-52.  The  Mau  Mau  terrorist  movement,  which  often  professed  a  desire 
to  drive  all  the  Europeans  out  of  Kenya,  grew  out  of  the  KCA.  Kikuyu 
militant  politics  and  terrorism  grew  and  rose  to  a  crescendo  in  October 
1952.  By  this  time  the  insurgency  in  Kenya  represented  a  major  internal 
threat  to  the  central  Government. 
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d.  The  Government  lad  received  adequate  warning  of  the  rising 
threat  and  coming  insurgency.  First,  the  leaders  of  the  KCA  openly 
stated  their  goals  and  objectives,  and,  secondly,  there  were  rising 
thefts  of  firearms  and  ammunition  from  the  Army,  police,  and  private 
sources.  By  the  end  of  1952,  399  arms  and  133,465  rounds  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  had  been  stolen  or  lost.  In  spite  of  its  knowledge  of  these  losses, 
the  Government  did  not  appear  to  be  unduly  concerned  or  to  realize  the 
significance  of  what  was  occurring. 

e.  The  Mau  Mau  headquarters  evolved  a  complex  system  of  forged 
passes,  forged  identity  cards,  and  other  papers  that  enabled  fulltime 
Mau  Mau  operators  to  remain  in  Nairobi,  ostensibly  employed  by  respect¬ 
able  firms  and  apparently  going  about  their  lawful  business.  When 
screening  operations  were  carried  out,  it  was  not  possible  to  identify 
those  with  forged  papers  and  credentials  in  a  hurry. 

f.  Communism  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  major  threat  to  Kenya 
during  the  preconflict  period,  nor  did  the  Communists  provide  significant 
equipment  support  to  the  Mau  Mau.  According  to  Corfield's  Historical 
Survey  of  the  Origins  and  Growth  of  Mau  Mau,  the  Mau  Mau  had  virtually 
no  connection  with  communism,  even  though  Kenyatta  visited  Russia  in 
1929-30  when  he  joined  the  Communist  Party  and  again  in  1933  when  he 
attended  the  Lenin  School.  Communist  support  for  Kenyatta  was  limited 
mainly  to  left  wing  press  and  left  wing  radicals  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

67 .  Strategic  appraisal. 

a.  The  cooperation  and  coordination  among  the  Kenya  Police,  the 
King's  African  Rifles,  and  the  regular  British  forces  within  Kenya 
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generally  were  good  during  the  preconflict  period.  This  was  evidence;! 
by  Kenya  Police  training  F.thlopian  refugees  in  the  Lite  1930's  to  assist 
in  the  liberation  of  their  country,  be.  g  used  as  guides  and  interpreters 
for  British  Army  forces  in  the  northern  frontier  provinces  and  during 
the  British  advance  into  Ethiopia  and  Italian  Somaliland  in  World  War  II, 
acting  as  a  screening  force  for  the  military  in  northern  Kenya,  and 
providing  a  special  force  to  maintain  law  and  order  in  the  areas  at  the 
rear  of  the  British  military  advancing  into  Ethiopia.  The  KAR  and  Kenya 
Police  cooperated  in  guarding  the  Cilgil  detention  camp  for  the  Jews 
during  1947-48.  The  police  were  responsible  for  the  interior,  and  the 
KAR  were  responsible  for  the  exterior,  of  the  Gilgil  camp.  Cooperation 
of  security  forces  in  Kenya  again  was  demonstrated  during  the  Man  Man 
emergency,  when  intelligence  and  security  forces  operated  on  an  integra¬ 
ted  basis, 

b.  Study  of  the  command  and  control  arrangements  pertaining  to 
the  security  forces  (the  Army,  the  Kenya  Police,  and  the  Tribal  Police 
collectively  designated  the  security  forces)  in  Kenya  reveals  one  major 
and  several  minor  deficiencies  that  existed  during  the  preconfli.ct 
period . 

(1)  Early  in  the  preconflict  period,  the  Commissioner  of 
Police  had  general  overall  responsibility  for  security  and  political 
intelligence.  There  was  a  Special  Branch  of  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department  (CID),  working  under  a  Director  of  Civil  Intelligence  (later 
known  as  the  Director  of  Intelligence  and  Security),  responsible  for  the 
collecting  and  sifting  of  intelligence  which  emanated  from  the  local 
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polu_e,  the  administration  and  similar  sources.  In  1945,  Special 
R ranch  was  separated  entirely  from  the  CID  and  made  responsible  to  the 
Government  for  all  matters  pertaining  to  intelligence,  security,  and 
immigration  control.  It  remained,  however,  a  police  force  under  the 
general  administrative  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police.  In  1947, 
two  specialist  officers  were  appointed  in  the  Provinces.  No  further 
expansion  of  Special  Branch  into  the  Provinces  was  made  until  shortly 
before  the  declaration  of  the  emergency. 

(2)  Following  reorganization  of  the  Government  on  13  Septem¬ 
ber  1946,  the  Attorney-General  became  responsible  for  law  and  order 
(internal  security).  The  Attorney-General  also  was  the  Member  for  Law 
and  Order  of  the  Colony's  Executive  Council.  As  Attorney-General,  his 
most  Important  duty  was  administration  of  the  criminal  law  and  control 
of  prosecutions.  In  this  sphere  he  was  wholly  independent  of  the 
Government  and  was  the  final  authority  under  law.  It  was  to  him  and 
him  alone  that  the  police  were  responsible  for  carrying  out  their  duties. 
As  the  Member  for  Lav  and  Order  of  the  Executive  Council,  he  was  the 
Governor's  Chief  Adviser  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  law,  and  also 
was  a  member  of  the  council,  collectively  responsible  with  the  other 
members  for  the  decisions  and  policies  of  the  Government.  This  indivi¬ 
dual  thus  had  the  quasi -judicial  functions  of  an  attorney-general  and 
the  executive  responsibility  for  the  internal  security  of  the  country, 
including  the  intelligence  service.  These  latter  matters,  save  in 
their  strictly  legal  aspects,  were  outside  the  normal  scope  of  training 
and  experience  of  a  lawyer.  This  arrangement  was  not  wholly  satisfactory; 
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so  a  new  post  for  a  Secretary  for  Law  and  Order  was  created  in  1949  to 
handle  most  routine  matters  connected  with  internal  security,  and  an 
Internal  Security  Working  Committee  was  appointed  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  Secretary  for  Law  and  Order  in  1950.  Apart  from  this  commit¬ 
tee,  whose  main  function  was  to  make  periodical  appraisal  of  defense 
schemes  in  light  of  the  current  security  risks,  there  was  no  organized 
body  to  direct  and  control  organization  of  intelligence  and  to  .ssess 
the  general  import  of  intelligence  reports.  In  effect,  the  final  assess¬ 
ment  of  intelligence  reports  was  left  to  the  mainly  unintegrated  efforts 
of  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Chief  Native  Commissioner.  If  was  assumed 
that  collection  and  collation  of  intelligence  reports  were  sufficient. 
Therefore,  a  major  deficiency  in  the  intelligence  operation  in  the  pre- 
conflict  phase  was  failure  to  make  adequate  political  assessment  of 
intelligence  reports, 

(3)  Kenya  may  have  had  as  good  a  security  system  at  that  time 
as  most  other  colonial  territories --perhaps  even  better  than  most.  Its 
Special  Branch  was  hard-working  and  efficient  and  continuously  produced 
voluminous  reports.  However,  they  apparently  were  not  properly  analyzed 
and  assessed.  Special  Branch's  efficiency  as  an  intelligence  collecting 
machine  was  lessened  by  its  lack  of  "roots"  outside  Nairobi  and  Mombasa. 
More  precise  details  of  Mau  Mau  activity  might  have  been  reported  if 
Special  Branch  had  had  sections  operating  in  Rift  Valley  and  Central 
Provinces.  Further,  the  importance  of  disseminating  intelligence  down¬ 
ward  appears  not  to  have  been  fully  understood. 
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(4)  Command  and  control  of  the  security  forces  in  Kenya  seems 
to  have  evolved  gradually  rather  than  to  have  been  planned.  Shortly 
before  declaration  of  the  Mau  Mau  emergency,  the  Attorney-General  con¬ 
trolled  the  Kenya  Police,  the  Governor  exercised  operational  command 
over  the  military  in  Kenya,  and  the  British  Middle  Hast  Command  (a  small 
peacetime  headquarters  in  the  Suez  Canal  Zone!  exercised  administrative 
command  over  the  military.  Lacking  was  a  headquarters  or  system  to 
provide  adequate  logistic  support  to  the  military  in  Kenya.  It  was  an 
early  joke  with  the  British  regiments  that  if  supplies  were  urgently 
needed  between  midday  Saturday  and  Monday  morning,  it  was  necessary  to 
discover  which  golf  course  the  appropriate  staff  officer  was  patronizing. 

(5)  The  Attorney-General  had  responsibility  for  security  in 
Kenya,  but  the  Police  were  in  charge  of  security  operations,  and  the 
military  forces  were  in  support,  not  in  charge.  It  was  the  general 
policy  of  the  British  in  emergencies  to  use  Army  units  in  support  of 
civil  police  whenever  possible.  This  policy  was  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  police  were  better  qualified  to  suppress  insurrection  than  the 
Army,  because  they  were  closer  to  the  people.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  conflict,  subunits  of  the  military  operated  very  much  on  their  own. 
The  military  improvised  methods  of  cooperating  with  their  police  opposite 
numbers,  the  District  officers,  and  the  settlers.  The  provincial 
security  force  command  and  control  structure  which  evolved  after  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  emergency  is  reflected  in  figure  2.  Eventually,  planning 
and  coordination  of  military,  police,  and  civil  actions  against  the  Mau 
Mau  at  each  level  were  entrusted  to  triumvirate  committees  composed  of 

the  senior  civil,  military,  and  police  official  at  each  level. 
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(6)  The  Kenya  Police  radio  net,  which  was  installed  prior  to 
declaration  of  the  Mau  Mau  emergency,  was  one  of  the  best  communicative 
systems  of  its  type  in  Africa.  It  was  supplemented  by  organic  communi¬ 
cations  of  the  military,  but  communication  with  remote  forest  areas 
remained  difficult.  Dispersion  of  military  units  added  to  the  problem 
of  command,  control,  and  communication.  When  the  emergency  was  declared, 
the  KAR  and  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers  were  widely  dispersed  about  the 
danger  area.  One  British  battalion  was  spread  over  400  miles,  and  one 
company  commander  had  to  travel  70  miles  to  tour  three  of  his  platoons. 
Thus,  in  October  1952  when  the  Mau  Mau  emergency  was  declared,  the  command, 
control,  and  communications  systems  and  arrangements  in  support  of  security 
operations  were  largely  improvised. 

c.  British  and  the  Kenya  Government  long-range  planning  for  security 
forces  in  Kenya  does  not  appear  to  have  been  extensive.  However,  several 
specific  actions  did  have  a  favorable  long-range  impact  on  internal 
security  capabilities.  Included  in  this  category  would  be  construction 

of  airfields  and  roads,  installation  of  a  police  radio  net  and  other 
communications,  establishment  of  a  police  training  school  in  1948,  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Kenya  Regiment,  and  the  continuous  maintenance  of  three  Army 
battalions  filled  with  African  enlisted  men. 

d.  The  only  significant  organizational  changes  in  the  Kenya  security 
forces  during  the  preconflict  period  were  in  the  Kenya  Police,  which  was 
gradually  e>:panded,  modernized,  schooled,  and  trained  until  it  was  one 

of  the  best  police  forces  in  Africa.  The  Kenya  Police  acquired  an  air 
wing  in  1949.  The  military  remained  basically  three  battalions  of  the 
ICAR  except  during  World  War  II. 
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t  .  In  summary,  military  and  polite  forces  were  well  trained  and 
organized  and  worked  well  together.  Conduct  of  the  Kenya  security 
forces  cannot  be  attributed  to  being  a  major  cause  of  the  M.'.u  Mau  up¬ 
rising.  The  single  most  outstanding  weakness  of  the  security  arrange¬ 
ments  in  Kenya  was  the  lack  of  an  effective  organization  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment  level  to  make  timely  political  assessment  of  the  intelligence  reports 
submitted  to  high  level  Government  officials.  This  general  deficiency 
was  largely  overcome  after  declaration  of  the  Mau  Mau  emergency, 

Section  III.  Environmental  Factors 

68.  Physical  environment.  Kenya,  astride  the  equator  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  lies  between  5°  north  and  5°  south  latitude  and  34°  and  42° 
east  longitude.  It  has  a  total  area  of  224,960  square  miles,  including 
more  than  5,000  square  miles  of  water.  It  has  land  boundaries  with 
Sudan  and  Ethiopia  on  the  north,  with  the  Somali  Republic  on  the  east, 
with  Tanzania  on  the  south,  and  with  Uganda  on  the  west.  On  the  south¬ 
east,  Kenya  has  250  miles  of  coast  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  country  can 
be  divided  roughly  into  four  geographical  regions:  the  northern  zone 
(the  northern  half)  and  the  coastal  belt,  the  highl ands-plateau  complex, 
and  the  lake  region  (the  southern  half).  The  three  southern  regions 
form  three  irregular  longitudinal  zones.  The  Rift  Valley  generally 
bisects  the  high  Land  zone  from  north  to  south.  Within  the  rift,  drain¬ 
age  is  into  a  chain  of  lakes,  most  of  which  have  no  outlets.  The  rivers 
west  of  the  rift  drain  into  Lake  Victoria,  and  those  east  of  the  rift 
flow  generally  southeasterly  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  Kenya's  two 
largest  rivers,  the  Tana  and  Galana,  both  rise  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Kenya  and  flow  southeast  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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a.  The  northern  zone  is  a  barren,  waterless  steppe,  underlain  by 
volcanic  rock  and  strewn  with  lava  boulders--?,  virtually  uninhabited 
waterland.  It  is  a  region  of  poor  soil,  scrub  thornbush,  and  minimal 
rainfall.  Its  annual  rainfall  is  less  than  10  inches,  and  some  parts 
have  none  for  years  at  a  time.  Its  northern  boundary  is  well  delined 
by  a  rugged  escarpment  which  marks  the  frontier  with  Ethiopia.  The 
southern  portion  becomes  the  Rendille  Plains  which  gradually  blend  into 
the  central  highlands.  The  northern  zone  is  poorly  suited  for  insurgent 
guerrilla  operations,  because  of  lack  of  adequate  water,  food,  sources 
of  supply,  and  cover. 

b.  The  coastal  belt  extends  some  250  miles  along  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  northward  approximately  250  miles  along  the  Somali  border.  In  the 
extreme  south,  the  hills  reach  almost  to  the  coast,  and  the  coastal  belt 
is  a  narrow  plain  varying  from  2  to  10  miles  in  width  except  in  the 
valleys  of  the  principal  rivers.  Northeastward,  it  broadens  into  a 
width  of  more  than  100  miles  in  the  Tana  lowlands.  Coconut  woodlands 
and  bush  are  the  most  prevalent  vegetation,  but  occasionally  there  are 
patches  of  dense  forest,  and  mangrove  swamps  line  most  of  the  river 
valleys.  The  coastal  belt  rarely  reaches  an  elevation  of  500  feet  and 
generally  is  hot  and  humid  with  erratically  distributed  rainfall  averag¬ 
ing  48"  a  year.  The  mean  temperature  at  Mombasa  during  February  through 
April,  the  hottest  months,  is  82°F,  and  during  June  and  July,  the  coolest 
months,  it  is  76°.  January  and  February  are  the  driest  months,  and  April 
and  May  are  the  wettest.  The  climate,  while  not  ideal,  would  not 
prohibit  military  operations.  A  narrow  belt,  about  20-40  miles  wide, 
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along  the  coast,  has  a  climate  more  suitable  for  insurgent  guerrilla 
operations  than  the  remainder  of  the  region. 

c.  The  land  rises  gradually  from  the  coastal  plain  in  a  series 
of  wtl 1 -defined  steps  which  culminate  in  the  highlands--most  of  the 
central  and  western  part  of  the  country.  It  first  forms  a  broad  plateau 
of  grassy  thorn-scrub  plains  at  about  1,000  feet  (the  Nyika  Plain! .  As 
the  land  rises,  hill  areas  are  interspersed  with  level  areas  at  altitudes 
between  5,000  and  8,000  feet.  The  plains  change  abruptly  to  highlands 
as  they  reach  the  Aberdare  Range,  which  forms  the  eastern  rim  ol  the 
Rift  Valley  and  rises  to  more  than  i3,000  feet.  The  western  highlands 
terminate  with  a  fairly  precipitous  descent  into  the  3,000  to  4,000  foot 
levels  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria.  Mount  Kenya,  the  second  highest 
mountain  in  Africa,  rises  to  17,040  feet  on  the  fringes  of  the  Aberdare 
Range  east  of  the  valley.  The  Rift  Valley  runs  roughly  north  and  south 
through  the  middle  of  the  highlands,  varying  from  30  to  80  miles  in 
width  and  rising  from  1,000  feet  near  Lake  Rudolf  in  the  north  to  above 
7,000  feet  at  Lake  Naivasha,  then  dropping  back  to  2,000  feet  near  the 
Tanzanian  border.  The  Mau  Escarpment  on  the  western  edge  of  the  valley 
rises  to  nearly  10,000  feet.  The  floor  of  the  valley  is  dotted  with  a 
chain  of  shallow  lakes,  and  latently  volcanic  steam  jets  and  hot  springs 
are  numerous.  The  varied  topography  (elevated  plains,  forest,  valley, 
and  lofty  mountains)  causes  the  climate,  vegetation,  and  „ettlement 
patterns  to  change  markedly  in  relatively  short  distances.  The  high¬ 
lands  area  has  the  country's  most  productive  soil,  contains  some  of  its 
most  densely  populated  districts,  and  is  the  major  area  of  European 
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settlement.  The  climate  is  cool  and  bracing,  a  relative  rarity  in 
equatorial  Africa.  Mean  temperatures  vary  from  about  68°F  at  the  5,000 
foot  level  to  about  63°  at  7,000  feet.  Miniraums  rarely  fall  below  38°, 
and  the  occasional  90°  maximum  at  4,500  feet  is  dissipated  tapidly  by 
a  cooling  evening  breeze.  Nairobi  temperatures  vary  from  means  of 
56°-79°,  with  an  average  mean  of  67°F.  The  rainfall  may  vary  from  40 
to  100-plus  inches  a  year.  Relative  humidity  in  the  highlands  remains 
at  j0-70  percent  except  during  the  rainy  seasons  of  April -June  and 
October-December .  January  and  July-September  are  the  driest  months. 

The  physical  environment  in  this  region  is  generally  suitable  for  mili¬ 
tary  operations  and  especially  for  insurgency  or  guerrilla  operations. 
This  region  was  where  the  Mau  Mau  gangs  were  most  active  in  1948-56. 

d.  The  lake  region,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Kenya,  forms  part 
of  the  extensive  fertile  plateau  of  rolling  savanna  which  surrounds 
Lake  Victoria,  Kenya  shares  the  northeastern  and  eastern  sections  of 
this  basin  with  Uganda  and  Tanzania.  The  Kavirondo  Gulf  extends  approxi¬ 
mately  50  miles  inland  from  the  east  coast  of  the  generally  circular 
lake.  Kisumu,  on  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  gulf,  is  the  principal 
lake  port  and  handles  most  of  the  lake  and  rail  traffic  for  all  three 
countries.  The  gulf  is  the  center  of  cotton  and  sugar  production,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  animal  husbandry.  This  region  has  a  greater  density  of 
black  residents  than  the  nighlands  area  around  Nairobi.  It  has  a  semi- 
tropical  climate  with  relatively  high  humidity  and  ample  rainfall  of 
40-70  inches  a  year.  Temperate  es  range  between  60°  and  85°,  but  the 
altitude  prevents  the  heat  from  becoming  oppressive.  Day  and  night 
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temperatures  often  vary  as  much  as  20°.  The  two  rainy  seasons  start 
in  April  and  October  and  are  separated  by  a  3-month  hot  dry  period. 

The  mountainous  area  north  of  the  gulf  has  a  single  rainy  season  that 
lasts  from  April  to  August,  During  periods  of  maximum  rainfall,  the 
normal  65-percent  himidity  rises  to  more  than  90  percent.  The  extended 
rainy  seasons  would  inhibit  conventional  military  operations,  but  guer¬ 
rilla  operations  are  feasible. 

69.  Manpower  and  demography.  Manpower  factors  nonindigenous  to  Kenya 
have  been  considered  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  related  to  the 
Kenya  security  forces  and  the  Mau  Mau  uprising. 

a.  Near  the  close  of  the  preconflict  period  there  were  approxi¬ 
mately  8.6  million  people  in  Kenya,  almost  97  percent  of  them  from 
indigenous  African  stock  (see  chapter  4,  section  I).  Approximately  1.5 
million  African  males  were  between  the  ages  of  18  and  49,  almost  half 
of  them  qualified  for  military  service. 

b.  During  the  peacetime,  less  than  1  percent  of  the  able-bodied 
black  males  actually  served  in  the  military,  because  of  the  limited  size 
of  the  indigenous  KAR:  three  battalions.  The  withdrawal  of  such  a 
small  number  of  blacks  from  the  society  for  the  military  had  no  appreci¬ 
able  effect  on  the  economy  and  created  no  manpower  shortages  in  agriculture 
or  industry.  The  white  colonists,  though  small  in  number,  were  strong 

in  military  experience.  There  was  hardly  a  man  among  them  who  had  not 
seen  active  service  in  the  6  years  prior  to  the  Mau  Mau  emergency.  Many 
had  served  with  the  East  African  forces  and  were  familiar  with  campaigning 
under  local  conditions.  Among  the  settlers,  approximately  450  were  members 

of  the  Kenya  Regiment  and  1,000  or  so  were  ex-soldiers. 
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70.  Political  and  legal  constraints.  1  he  Village  Headmen's  Ordinance 
of  1902  provided  for  the  appointment  of  tribal  headmen  charred  with 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  law  and  order  (see  chapter  2.  section 
I).  Headmen  powers  were  extended  by  Native  Authority  Ordinance"  oi 
1912  and  1937.  It  was  the  normal  British  practice  to  appoint  headmen 
who  had  some  traditional  authority  and  local  respect,  and  they  were 
referred  to  as  chiefs.  They  were  not  chiefs  in  the  accepted  tribal 
form  of  authority,  as  recognized  among  the  Kikuyu;  they  were  assisted 
in  their  duties  bv  the  Tribal  Police.  These  arrangements  were  modified 
in  1937  by  setting  up  local  councils  (under  the  Native  Authority  Ordi¬ 
nance)  to  which  the  headmen  (or  chief)  and  other  local  blacks  were 
appointed.  These  councils  were  recognized  formally  in  1910  as  ranking 
with  municipal  and  district  councils  in  the  European  areas. 

a.  During  the  preconflict  period,  the  security  forces  were 
legally  obliged  to  work  with  and  through  the  local  headmen  and  councils 
in  dealing  with  the  Man  Mau.  The  general  British  policy  was  to  use  the 
police  as  the  primary  force  for  controlling  and  suppressing  civil  dis¬ 
turbances.  Thus,  the  Army  units,  by  and  large,  supported  the  Kenya 
police.  Prior  to  declaration  of  the  emergency,  the  security  forces 
operated  under  normal  peacetime  laws  and  legal  constraints.  As  the 
Government  remained  effective  and  the  insurrection  was  isolated,  martial 
law  was  not  declared  during  an  emergency. 

b.  The  British  lecognized  that  purely  political  matters  could  not 
be  solved  by  military  measures  alone.  This  again  was  confirmed  in  late 
1933  when  General  Sir  George  Erskine,  Commander  in  Chief,  East  Africa, 
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publicly  announced  that  military  measures  would  not  solve  the  country's 
problem  which  was  purely  political. 

1 1 .  Security  force  expenditures. 

a.  During  peacetime  in  Kenya,  the  annual  funds  for  defense,  amounted 
to  approximately  4-5  percent  of  the  Government ' s  total  expendi tures . 

For  example,  in  1937  the  Kenya  Government  spent  L154.231  lot  defense 
which  was  4.7  percent  of  total  expenditures.  Annual  deiense  expendi¬ 
tures  in  1951  through  1955  were  L656.000,  L759.000.  1.782.000,  L397.000, 
and  L16  million.  These  funds  were  3.99,  4.02,  3.42,  2.12,  and  4.14 
percent,  respectively,  of  total  expenditures  The  Man  Man  emergency 
took  place  during  the  least  3  years,  1953-55. 

b.  These  figures  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  entire  cost  ol  t ho 
defense  establishment  in  Kenya.  F.xpendi tures  for  regular  British  mili¬ 
tary  elements  which  were  in  Kenya  at  various  times  were  not  included  in 
the  Kenya  budget.  After  independence,  the  Kenya  Government's  budget 
for  defense  in  1964-65  was  about  5  percent  of  the  total  budget.  This 
represented  approximately  1  percent  of  the  country's  gross  national 
product  for  the  same  period. 

c.  The  expenditures  for  the.  Kenya  police  in  1948  amounted  to 
L561.967  and  rose  to  L900,735  in  1950.  The  1950  expenditure  supported 
a  police  establishment  of  6,039  which  was  a  little  more  than  double  the 
police  force  of  1940. 

72.  Social  problems.  A  wide  ethnic  and  class  difference  existed  between 
the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  colonial  security  forces  in  Kenya 
during  the  preconflict  period.  The  officers  of  the  KAR  were  well  educated 
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white  men  usually  of  British  origin,  and  the  enlisted  men  were  poorly 
educated  or  uneducated  black  Kenyans.  The  officers  and  headquarters 
group  of  the  Kenya  Police  also  usually  were  of  British  or  In'ian  origin, 
while  the  lower  ranking  policemen  were  black.  This  wide  social  and 
ethnic  class  gap  continued  to  exist  even  after  declaration  of  the  Man 
Mau  emergency.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  nonindigenous  officers  in 
the  security  forces  retained  the  attitudes,  values,  and  aspirations  of 
the  leadership  ot  the  Kenyt  "nd  British  Governments,  since  they  were 
from  essentially  the  same  social  classes  as  the  Government's  leaders. 
There  is  no  indication,  however,  that  the  social  and  ethnic  gap  was  a 
major  factor  in  the  Mau  Mau  uprising. 

a.  Regular  British  military  units  were  based  in  or  moved  through 
Kenya  off  and  on  during  the  preconflict  period.  These  elite  military 
units  made  favorable  and  lasting  impressions  on  the  Kenyans  and  apparen¬ 
tly  were  not  themselves  a  contributing  cause  to  the  Mau  Mau  uprising. 

b.  The  enlisted  men  for  the  KAR  were  recruited  on  a  voluntary 
basis  during  peacetime.  Conscription  was  not  necessary.  The  number 
of  black  applicants  for  the  KAR  usually  exceeded  the  vacancies,  and 

the  British  were  rigidly  selective  in  accepting  volunteers.  This  estab¬ 
lished  a  standard  of  health  and  education  in  the  KAR  considerably  above 
that  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

c.  The  British,  through  their  recruiting  teams,  attempted  to 
maintain  a  balanced  representation  of  the  various  tribes  in  the  KAR  and 
Kenya  police  but  were  unable  to  attain  this  objective.  Members  of  the 
Kamba  and  Kalenjin  tribes  proved  most  adaptable  to  service  in  the 
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security  forces  and  made  up  approximately  50  percent  of  the  blacks  in 
the  Kenya  security  forces.  The  Kikuyu  and  the  Luo,  Kenya's  predominant 
tribal  groups,  were  represented  only  slightly  in  the  security  forces, 
and  they  showed  little  inclination  to  enter  the  cervices.  The  tribal 
imbalance  in  the  security  forces  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  major 
problem,  but  it  would  seem  that  slight  representation  of  the  major  tribal 
groups  in  the  Kenya  security  forces  would  tend  to  aggravate  old  tribal 
animosities  and  hostile  feelings  of  the  Kikuyu  toward  the  Government. 

d.  Training  of  black  recruits  for  both  the  police  and  the  KAR 
presented  many  problems.  The  average  recruit  had  had  little  or  no 
contact  with  modem  urban  life  and  usually  could  not  speak  English  or 
Swahili,  the  two  languages  used  for  most  contacts  in  public.  The  aver¬ 
age  black  constable  could  not  speak  English.  Early  in  the  preconflict 
period,  much  of  the  training  and  instruction  was  in  the  form  of  practical 
demonstrations,  as  they  nearly  always  conveyed  a  permanent  impression  to 
the  blacks,  who,  for  the  most  part,  proved  adaptable,  keen,  and  eager  to 
learn.  In  1948,  the  Kenya  Police  Training  School  at  Kiganvo  was  founded; 
and,  subsequently,  new  recruits  for  the  police  normally  received  b  months' 
training  there  prior  to  being  assigned  fulltime  duty  with  the  police. 
Recruits  for  the  KAR  underwent  a  15-week  basic  training  prior  to  being 
assigned  full  duty  with  the  KAR.  The  term  of  a  first  enlistment  in  the 
KAR  normally  was  for  9  years.  The  average  recruit's  complete  lack  of 
exposure  to  modern  technology  necessitated  longer  periods  to  Lrain  him 
as  a  technical  specialist. 
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e.  Most  blacks  in  the  security  forces  had  some  elementary  education 
They  were  the  products  of  an  educational  system  which  gradually  expanded 
throughout  the  preconflict  period  (see  chapter  4,  section  I). 

f.  Except  for  some  among  the  Kikuyu  and  the  Lou,  the  people's 
attitude  toward  the  military  and  police  was  generally  favorable.  In 
view  ot  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Kikuyu  and  Luo  to  enter  the 
military  service  and  the  Kikuyu’s  involvement  with  the  Mau  Mau.  it  must 
be  concluded  that  the  attitudes  of  these  two  tribes  were  less  than  favor¬ 
able  toward  the  Kenya  security  forces. 

Section  IV.  Impact  of  Security  Forces  on  Society 

7 3 .  Relationships  of  the  police  with  Government  and  nongovernmental 
groups .  The  police  worked  closely  with  other  Government  agencies. 

During  the  early  years,  the  Kenya  Police  assisted  the  Agricultural  Depart 
ment  in  visiting  farms,  assisted  the  Game  Department,  opened  roads,  repai 
ed  bridges,  fought  fires,  and  assited  in  other  various  governmental 
functions . 

a.  The  Kenva  Police  cooperated  with  the  KAR  and  other  British  mili¬ 
tary  forces,  both  during  peacetime  and  wartime.  Because  the  police  acted 
in  a  paramilitary  role  during  World  War  II,  many  ol  the  Kenya  Police 
officers  were  given  local  military  rank. 

b.  Mostly  through  performance  ot  their  duties,  the  Kenya  Police 
had  contacts  and  relations  with  many  and  varied  nongovernmental  groups. 
Their  duties  broi gilt  them  in  contact  with  the  whites,  Indian  laborers, 
frontier  crossers.  immigrants,  strikers,  cattle  raiders,  poachers, 
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ti ioai  warriors,  and  most  blacks  in  Kenya.  By  1950  the  force  was 
organized  into  35  divisions,  92  stations,  and  162  posts,  ol  which  12 
divisions  and  31  police  stations  were  in  the  African  Reserves.  Thus, 
by  1950,  nearly  all  blacks  in  Kenya  had  been  exposed  to  and  influenced 
by  either  the  regular  Police  or  the  Tribal  Police.  Black  police  were 
used,  by  and  large,  for  preservation  of  law  and  order  amongst  blacks. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  certain  sections  of  tribes  in  the  Native- 
Reserves  wished  the  police  to  be  withdrawn  from  those  areas.  However, 
relations  between  the  police  and  the  public  on  the  whole  were  good. 
Headmen  generally  cooperated  well  and  constantly  called  upon  the  police 
for  assistance  in  their  work. 

74 .  Relationships  of  the  mil  itary  with  Government  and  nongovernmental 
groups .  The  relationships  of  the  military  in  Kenya  with  the  Government 
were  divided.  During  peacetime,  the  KAR  was  under  the  operational 
command  of  the  Governor,  and  the  regular  British  military  stationed  in 
Kenya  were  under  command  of  the  Middle  East  Command;  both  cooperated 
with  the  Kenya  police  both  in  peacetime  and  wartime.  The  relationships 
of  the  military  in  Kenya  with  nongovernmental  groups  usually  were 
associated  with  expeditions  against  unruly  tribes,  war,  and  the  supres- 
sion  of  insurrection.  Apparently,  the  King's  African  Rifles  did  not 
participate  in  community  projects  or  perform  civil  affairs  functions. 

The  major  impact  of  the  military  on  the  populace  was  durinv.  world  Wars  I 
and  II  when  150,000  and  75,000  blacks,  respectively,  served  in  or  with 
the  British  military  forces.  The  peacetime  KAR  was  small  (approximate ly 
4,000  men),  and  it  touched  the  lives  of  only  a  small  segment  of  the 
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population.  The  overall  conduct  of  the  KAR  in  peacetime  was  generally 
good,  and  therefore,  was  not  an  aggravating  factor  in  the  Mau  Man 
uprising . 

75.  Military  and  police  aspects  of  social  control.  At  t lie  turn  of  the 
century  (1895-1919),  the  KAR  participated  in  numerous  expeditions 
against  unruly  tribes  who  were  persistently  attacking  their  neighbors 
or  raiding  caravans  und  the  railway.  Cy  1930,  nearly  all  suppression  oi 
intertribal  fighting  and  of  stock  and  cattle  raiding  had  been  assumed  by 
the  Kenya  Police.  The  introduction  of  police  into  the  Native  Reserves 
and  the  maintenance  of  civilixed  law  and  order  in  the  Reserves  also 
represented  a  type  of  social  control. 

76.  Impact  of  security  forces  on  society.  The  military  and  police 
suppression  of  intertribal  fighting  and  cattle  raiding  changed  the 
fundamental  way  of  life  and  customs  for  some  tribes.  Although  security 
was  welcome,  the  principal  responsibility  of  the  warrior  class  was 
virtually  eliminated,  and  life  became  more  sedentary.  Service  in  modern 
military  units  affected  attitudes  and  life  styles. 

a.  hstabl i slanent  and  enforcement  of  the  Native  Reserve  system 
forced  some  tribes  to  give  up  a  purely  pastoral  type  of  life  and  to 
accept  a  more  settled  life  based  on  agriculture. 

b.  Military  service  and  experience  of  the  black  Kenyans  in  World 
Wars  I  and  II  accelerated  development  of  political  awareness  among  tbe 
Africans.  Manv  experienced  increased  contacts  with  whites  and  Asians 
during  World  War  II.  acquired  new  skills  and  knowledge,  and  returned 
with  a  desire  to  improve  their  positions.  World  War  II  and  the  service 
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of  .lanv  blacks  in  that  War  can  be  accredited  with  accelerating  nomi¬ 
nation  of  the  first  black  Kenyan,  E.  W.  Mathu,  to  the  Legislative 
Council  in  1944. 

c.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  large  numbers  of  Kikuyu,  the 
majority  of  whom  had  been  batmen,  drivers,  or  laborers,  were  discharge* 
from  the  Army  and  paid  considerable  sums  in  gratuities.  The  Government 
trained  many  of  them  for  rmployment  in  industry,  commerce,  and  Govern¬ 
ment  service,  but  openings  were  very  limited.  Some  invested  their 
gratuities  in  commercial  undertakings,  but  most  of  them  failed  because 
of  inexperience,  speculation ,  and  overambition.  Although  much  of  their 
loss  could  have  been  avoided  if  they  had  followed  Government  advice, 
they  elected  to  ignore  the  free  advice  and  to  cheat  each  other.  After 
failure,  manv  of  the  Kikuyu  Army  veterans  refused  to  accept  the  fact 
that  their  mistakes  had  been  of  their  own  making,  and  turned  bitter 
against  the  Government  in  general. 

d.  Some  former  KAR  members  became  members  and  leaders  in  the  Mau 
Mau.  Dedan  Kimaihi ,  who  at  the  age  of  20  entered  the  Army,  saw  service 
against  the  Japanese  in  World  War  11,  and  attained  the  rank  of  corporal 
became  one  of  the  toughest  leaders  in  the  Mau  Mau.  Known  as  General 
China,  he  commanded  all  the  Mau  Mau  in  Mount  Kenya  forest.  He  was  33 
years  old  when  captured  by  the  security  forces. 

e.  The  country  and  society  as  a  whole  profited  somewhat  from  the 
service  experience  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  regular  forces.  Many 
blacks  were  able  to  advance  their  schooling,  improve  their  health, 

and  acquire  skills  that  helped  them  upon  return  to  civilian  life. 
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i.  No  outstanding  black  military  leaders  emerged  from  the  KAR 
during  the  preconflict  period.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
all  officers  in  the  KAR  during  the  period  were  white. 

Section  V.  Foreign  Factors  and  Influences. 

77.  Military  assistance  programs.  During  the  preconflict  period,  the 
King's  African  Rifles  were  the  product  of  British  guidance  and  desicn. 

The  officers  and  some  of  the  noncommissioned  officers  were  British,  and 
nearly  all  the  material  end  equipment  for  the  KAR  came  from  British 
sources.  Although  several  offers  of  military  assistance  were  received 
from  non-British  sources,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Kenya  Rifles 
formed  after  irdependence  in  1963  continued  to  use  British  guidance,  and 
nearly  all  equipment  was  obtained  from  British  sources.  The  United  State 
did  not  provide  military  assistance  to  the  KAR  during  the  precor.flict 
period.  No  evidence  was  found  to  indicate  that  foreign  sources  were 
assisting  the  Mau  Mau  with  either  military  equipment  or  instruction. 

78.  Impact  of  foreign  ideolcgies.  Evidence  does  rot  support  existence 
of  Communist  infiltration  of  the  Mau  Mau.  but  its  development  cannot  be 
considered  without  reference  to  Kenyatta.  He  visited  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1929-30  when  he  joined  the  Communist  Party,  and  again  in  1933  when  he 
attended  the  T.onin  School.  He  returned  to  Kenya  in  1946,  became  a  load¬ 
ing  figure  in  the  KCA.  and  was  credited  by  the  British  with  being  the 
architect  of  the  Mau  Mau  movement.  Other  than  Kenyatta,  there  were  no 
Mau  Mau  leaders  with  a  definite  Communist  background, 

a.  Articles  in  the  British  and  US  press  suggested  that  the  Mau 

Mau  received  support  and  direction  from  the  Soviet  tmbassy  m  Addis  Ababa 
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but  no  evidence  was  found  to  support  these  allegations.  During  the 
critical  portion  o:.  the  preconilict  period,  1945-32,  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  Mau  Mau  received  significant  external  military  aid 
from  any  souice.  The  Mau  Mau  movement  was  fundamentally  a  Kikuyu 
subversive  movement  stemming  from  the  Kikuyu  Central  Association. 

b.  Although  the  USSR  and  Its  satellites  were  unable  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  situation  in  Kenya,  the  British  Communists  were  more 
vocal.  The  British  Communists  wrote  numerous  articles  for  the  Daily 
Worker  insisting  that  the  Mau  Mau  was  a  figment  of  British  imagination, 
and  that  the  fighting  in  Kenya  consisted  of  brutal  attacks  hv  the 
British  on  the  Africans.  In  this  way  the  Communists  gave  spiritual  and 
moral  support  to  the  Mau  Mau  movement. 

c.  The  general  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  colonialism 
provided  moral  support  to  the  Kikuyu.  To  the  Americans,  colonies  were 
bad.  Americans  were  the  friends  of  coloniaL  peoples  seeking  freedom. 
America  as  the  first  colony  to  achieve  independence  could  expect  support 
in  the  world  from  newly  independent  countries.  America  could  help  new. 
independent  countries  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  colonial  lule.  The 
effects  of  basic  American  attitudes  were  pressures  on  Great  Britain  to 
grant  independence  on  a  large  scale. 

d.  There  was  no  evidence  of  significant  foreign  penetration  of  the 
Fi'T  or  other  British  security  forces  in  Kenya,  especially  during  the 
1945-52  period. 

79.  Conclusions ■  The  following  tentative  conclusions  concerning  situa¬ 
tions  and  actions  leading  to  low  intensity  conflict  were  reached. 
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a.  The  single  most  likely  iaetor  in  the  Nau  >',au  uprising  was  the 
alienation  of  land  from  the  African  tribes,  especially  the  Kikuyu . 
Suppression  by  the  security  forces  of  intertribal  fighting  and  cattle 
raiding  brought  about  fundamental  changes  in  the  way  of  life  of  many 
tribes  and  created  discontent.  However,  Crown  hand  Ordinance  No.  27 
and  the  Native  hands  Trust  Ordinance,  both  passed  in  1938,  are  strong 
candidates  as  the  immediate  foundation  of  the  insurgents'  "cause." 

b  All  the  officers  in  the  KAR  and  the  top  officers  in  the  Police 
were  white,  and  the  Kenya  Regiment  was  exclusively  white.  Enlistment 
in  the  KAR  amounted  to  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  black  population, 
and  the  Kikuyu  tribe  was  represented  only  marginally  in  that  percentage. 
The  regular  British  forces  periodically  stationed  in  Kenya  were  not  a 
causative  factor  of  the  Mau  Man  uprising,  nor  was  Communist  penetration 
of  the  indigenous  security  forces  a  problem. 

c.  The  long-standing  general  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward 
colonialism  provided  moral  support  to  the  Kikuyu  movement  and  placed 
additional  pressures  on  the  British.  The  latter  recognized  early  in  the 
situation  that  Kenya's  problems  were  purely  political  and  could  not  be 
solved  by  military  measures. 

d.  Tt  was  general  British  policy,  prior  to  declaration  of  the  Ma  i 
Mau  emergency,  to  use  police  as  the  primary  force  for  controlling,  and 
suppressing,  civil  disturbances.  The  Kenya  Government,  however,  failed 
to  make  adequate  and  timely  political  assessment  of  intelligence  reports 
received  from  the  police  and  other  security  forces. 
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e.  Tlie  single  military  factor  that  contributed  most  to  the  Kikuyu 
uprising  and  the  Mau  Mau  movement  probably  was  the  exposure  of  thousands 
of  black  Africans  to  foreign  cultures  and  societies  during  their  overseas 
miiitary  service  in  World  War  II. 

f.  Primary  indicators  of  inminence  of  conflict  were  the  aid  given 
the  enemy  by  some  KCA  extremists  in  World  War  II,  the  open  expression  of 
their  goals  and  objectives  by  KCA  and  Mau  Mau  Leaders,  and  the  large 
increase  in  thefts  of  weapons  and  ammunition  from  both  Government  and 
private  sources  in  1945-52. 
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